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RIPPLE AND FLOOD 



CHAPTER I 
SMALL BEGINNINGS 

Here I sit, pen in hand, but what I have to write comes 
slowly. When a man seeks to discover the limits of 
his memory, it is as if he were trying to map with a 
definitive pencil the evading bounds of a hazy horizon. 
What he sees he does not see, and what he does not see 
he sees.. Vainly he strives to separate bis recollections 
from the imaginations with which they are immeshed. 
Nay, were he able to do so, who shall decide whether 
the remembrance or the surmise be the better founded on 
fact ? Therefore in these autobiographical scraps, which 
I am purposing to put together into whatever artless 
design they may best run, I must not be understood to 
vouch for the entire reality of this or that detail. All I 
can say for certain is that the past has come out towards 
me, and I have gone back on it until we have met ; but 
whether I have travelled so far on solid footing or at a 
volatile impulse is more than I know. 

In one of the most distinct of my early reminiscences, 
which is probably rather the sum of many blended im- 
pressions, I see myself — nay, if I lean back in my chair, 
and close my eyes, thus, I feel myself — lying under a 
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2 RIPPLE AND FLOOD 

sack on a heap of winter greens at the bottom of my 
uncle's heavy spring cart, jogging wearily home from 
market in the waning light. The sky seems very close 
to me as I lie thus; and that is all I can see of my 
surroundings, beside an occasional glimpse of snow-covered 
hills, or the tops of snow-covered trees by the roadside. 

My uncle tells me, at the second or third or fourth time 
of asking, that the sky is called white, not only where it 
seems nearest to me, but also where it rests heavily on 
the hills, and where the moon is dimly understood to be ; 
also that the trees are white, and the snowy ground, and 
the sticks of crisp blanched celery at my feet. I know 
that our old horse Lammy is called white as often as 
grey, and that the earthy coats of the sheep have no 
other name. (I can hear their baas, the swish of a 
turnip-cutter, and the barl^ of a dog on the other side of 
the hedge.) I perplex myself with trying to reconcile 
what I am told with what I perceive, until I grow drowsy. 

When I am fully awake again, I am whimpering with 
cold. My uncle whips up old Lammy and endeavours 
not to hear me. When my cries grow louder, he assures 
me boys never did so when he was a boy, though it was 
colder then ; sternly exhorts me to be a man ; ironically 
begs me not to *' scar the crows " ; persuasively promises 
that the last two miles shall be little ones, and a warm 
fire at the end of them. When all will not do, he lays by 
his whip, pulls me by one arm up on his knee, and opens 
his blue overcoat so as to enwrap me with it. I nestle 
close to the warmth of his red waistcoat, and fall asleep 
there. 

I wake again ; one cheek is hot and one cool. I am 
laid on the hearth, before the newly-kindled fire, my uncle's 
overcoat still about me. The sticks hiss and crackle and 
roar under the coals. I lie and watch the long tongues of 
light lick the low ceiling from side to side. When I hea 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS 3 

uncle kicking the snow off his boots at the door, I push the 
great coat off and sit up. He comes in, smiting his great 
red hands together. He goes to the adjoining room and 
fetches me out a slice of bread and a Nonpareil apple, to 
keep me quiet whilst he gets ready our meal, which is 
dinner and tea in one. I nibble at the bread, but keep 
the apple in my hand for the pleasure of looking at the 
streaks of crimson among the greenish yellow. Uncle 
puts the cold boiled bacon and a loaf of bread on the table, 
a blue plate for me and a green-edged one for himself; 
the brown jug has his ale in it When he has brought 
out of the oven, between homy finger and thumb, my 
yellow bowl of bread and milk, I get up and stand with 
my nose to the edge of the table and say grace, stealthily 
keeping my eyes on my apple all the time. 

Another recollection is of my fetching a chair and 
climbing up on it to look over our hedge at a gorgeous 
sunset. I seem to remember feeling particularly small in 
front of that mighty blaze. The projecting bough of an 
apple-tree almost leafless, with one pale apple on it, cut it 
in two. I looked till I was dazed, and had to descend from 
my chair to save myself from falling. I ran back into 
the house to ask my uncle what it was called, but he was 
sitting frowning at the fire, and I durst not disturb him. 

When he was like that, as he frequently was at the idle 
end of the day, I was afraid to make myself heard or let 
myself be seen ; when he was at work with spade or 
pruning-knife, he answered me at random, or testily, or not 
at all; but when he was smoking I could venture to rub 
against his leathern leggings and tread upon his boots, 
and it was then he would drop his short, but not unkindly, 
answers to my childish cross-questioning. I was even at 
that early period very observant of colour, and my first 
inquiry about every new thing was, *' What do you call 
it ? " meaning, '* Of what colour is it ? " To '^VvxOkv^ \ks 
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uncle's vocabulary being limited, I got replies that per- 
plexed me. I learnt that the speedwells that weeded our 
garden were blue, crocus and Canterbury bells also, and 
all the differences of the sky ; likewise some cows and 
some cheeks and some eyes. Green comprised every 
change of the grass, when the wind blew and when it was 
at rest, holly-leaf, sage and feverfew, Mrs. Morris's new 
bonnet, and the hues that sometimes part the ruddy gold 
of an autumnal sunset from the smoky purples. The fire 
was red ; so was a geranium, a Victoria plum, a foxglove, 
the bricks our house was built of, the sun in a fog, the 
rind of a chestnut, a ferret's eyes, the twenty different 
shades of a withering bramble-leaf. While yellow appar- 
ently might be anything from the sickly hue of a stinging- 
nettle's root, or poor Tabby Oliver's usual complexion, to 
the utmost glory mortal eye could sustain. 

Since then I have had much to do with paint and 
painters, with men who have many names for many 
pigments, none of which match with what I see about me. 
Still we are apt to grow proud of our learned inaccuracy, 
and I find it necessary frequently to remind myself that 
if the oils and earths and varnishes with which we hide 
a canvas please any eye, it is not for what they are in 
themselves, but by what they suggest to the docile imagi- 
nation. 

The village of Cockerby lies off the highway, entirely 
about the flat winding lane which leads from Clayton 
Station to the banks of the Trent and the larger village 
of Elham. Thither we came, my uncle Richard AUius 
and myself — or so I appear to remember — when I could 
but just walk. I must have been a sore burden to the 
poor man in those early days. I was always in awe of 
him, but though his brow was often stern and his words 
sometimes rough, he never laid his hand upon me. If he 
had I should have remembered it. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS 5 

We lived alone, my uncle doing all the work of our 
little household with his own hands, until I was of an age 
to assist him in it. The cottage we inhabited was in a 
small detached portion of the village, which lay within a 
few hundred yards of the river, upon ground rising slightly 
from the road. It was but a tiny domicile, with two low 
rooms on the ground floor, the inner one, which we 
called the kitchen, serving as a store-room, while the 
outer was our living-room. A door at the back of the 
latter opened into a narrow recess wherein was a kind of 
open stairway or ladder. It gave passage to the attic, 
which was divided by a wooden partition into two scanty 
sleeping places, for my uncle and myself. 

In front of the house was a narrow yard, variously 
paved with boulders and odd bricks and fragments of 
rough stone. It was closed in on two sides by ranges 
of rude wooden out- buildings, but the open side looked 
south and gave way to a small garden plot which sloped 
down to the road. The pigsty was in the midst of the 
garden ; at the back of the house was a considerable 
orchard. Besides that we had a large close of plough 
land at the other end of the village, and as much grass as 
served for Lammy and a calf or two. Altogether we 
were considered to have one of the most desirable cottager 
holdings in the place, and being new-comers, were re- 
garded by some with no small jealousy ; notably by old 
Loosemore, who was rheumatic and could not cultivate 
what land he had. 

Bit by bit I perceived— oh, and earlier than would be 
supposed likely — that my uncle was not popular with his 
fellows. There may have been a little of the above- 
mentioned jealousy at the bottom of it, but jealousy soon 
rubs off by contact, even in rheumatic people. He was a 
hard bargainer, it is true, but so was Tom Uppleby of a 
Saturday morning, and Tom could not go fiSt^ ^^x^^ ^<3^w 
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the village of a Saturday night without the offer of 
*' summat," meaning to drink. My uncle never sat in the 
public-house drinking, either for his own or any other 
man's pleasure, and there may have been something in 
that Yet old Skeel the ranter not only did the like, but 
threw about hard reasons for it, and nobody ever thought 
of him, even at Christmas-tide, but with humorous con- 
tempt I call to mind that a certain unfortunate expression 
of my uncle's, " uz fanners," which slipped from his mouth 
in an unguarded moment, was ever after remembered 
against him by both drunken memories and sober ones. 
There may have been pride lurking in it, and pride is one 
of the seven deadly sins, if not all of them. Yet now I 
think of it, Johnny Javens the pauper was always under- 
stood to be " wonderful proud and independent," and I 
never heard a word but of indulgence for his failing. 
Certainly Johnny's pride had been born and bred in the 
place and was eighty years of age. I give it up, I might 
have done so before; the growth of an aversion is so 
easy, especially when that aversion has a tongue and can 
answer back. Anyhow, no man or woman ever crossed 
our threshold except on business, nor that done, remained 
either for gossip or for smoke; but I did not know 
whether my uncle kept himself aloof or was avoided, nor 
with a child's stolid acceptance of what is, did I seek to 
know. 

There was no school at Cockerby, so as soon as I was 
old enough to walk the distance, I attended the National 
School at Clayton, to which parish we were ecclesiastically 
united. Until then I had never mixed with other children, 
and you may be sure that on that first day they took 
stock of me from head to foot, with something of the scorn 
that country folk have of all foreigners. Probably I was 
wearing a sailor suit or a sailor hat ; anyhow they of one 
accord nicknamed me Sailor on the spot, and Sailor I 
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continued to be called so long as I lived among them, so 
that scarcely anybody but the schoolmaster — who was 
professionally precise — knew that my baptismal name was 
Edward. I had to grow used to it, but at the time I felt 
the epithet like a disgraceful badge upon me ; and I stood 
against a wall all playtime, as though to hide it from sight. 

I remained at that school until there was a change of 
vicars, the new-comer being very High Church. Our old 
service had been alike cold, drowsy, and colourless, 
whether a solitary voice mumbled, or a score or two 
made a sort of hold-back scramble of it ; and I must say 
I enjoyed the intrusion into it of lights and movement and 
music and bits of red. But my uncle, who had a hearty 
contempt for colour, so far excepted as it denoted race 
and rank in apple or plum, withdrew from attendance 
at the church and sent me to school at Elham, a mile and 
a half through the fields and half a mile more by road, 
in the contrary direction. 

On the very first day a rude, rough, romping, hatless 
girl, younger than myself, with her dusky hair in her 
eyes and only two hooks to her rent, red frock, came to 
me while I was eating my dinner by myself in a quiet 
corner of the playground, and was very confidential all at 
once ; to which, from a boy, I have had a mortal aversion. 
I thought her ugly too, for she was thin and dispro- 
portionately long-legged, and her skin was almost as dark 
as a walnut's. 

" What have yer got for dinner ? " she asked. 

" Summat," said I. 

''Beef? That's not much. I've had puddin'. But a 
could have puddin' every day if a liked." 

I knew that was a fib somehow, but did not say so. I 
looked the other way and went on munching my beef and 
bread. 

" How old are yer ? " she next asked of me. 
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" Goin' of twelve/' I replied with proper majesty. 

" rm goin' of twelve too/' she said. 

A manifest fib, for with due allowance for her long 
legs, she was evidently not above ten. But I did not 
say so. 

** Isn't them yer best boots ? " she asked. 

" Not them," I replied slightingly, without even looking 
down at them. 

" These isn't my best boots neither," she said ; " a've 
got lots better. Buttoned uns an' all." 

I did not show the slightest interest in her boots. I 
fetched a rosy apple out of my bag and began eating it 
She watched me in silence until it was half gone, then 
she said : 

" Give uz a bite ; a'll bite fair." 

I took another apple out and gave it to her. Her 
white teeth went through and through it with a healthy 
vigour; she smacked her lips and sucked in the juice 
that oozed out of the comers of her mouth. I liked to 
enjoy my food less obtrusively ; I looked on the ground 
and munched in silence. When she had swallowed it, 
core and all, she began to talk again. 

" Can yer fish ? " she said. 

"Yes," said I, on the strength of certain operations 
with a bent pin and an osier rod. 

" I've got a rod that'll take to bits, and a reel. A once 
copped a barbel. But that's noat ; any kid thinks 'e can 
fish. Can yer swim ? " 

I did not choose to hear. 

" A knowed yer couldn't." 

" I could if I liked." 

" No, yer couldn't. Yer'd be drownded if yer-r 'adn't 
been larnt, an' then what a blooming fool yer'd look I 
Father larnt me. A can swim raight across the Trent 
an* back. An' a can dive, an' a can float. If yer was 
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drowndin' a could save yer to land, like fun. Haven't 
yer another apple in that thear ? " 

'' No." 

" I hed four apples yisterday. I'd a gen yo two if 
yer'd been hear. Hev yer finished grubbin' ? Well, can 
yer play at cricket ? " 

*' I should think so," said I. 

In fact, I prided myself on my cricket. I was popularly 
reported to be the second best bat in the Clayton school ; 
and if Tom Scoble scored a good many more notches, the 
bowlers hated me more than they did him. 

I tightened up the cord of my bag, slung it round my 
wrist, shoved my hands into my pockets, and showed her 
my left shoulder. 

" Then a'll let yer play wi* me ; a've got a bat" She 
showed a piece of ash paling whittled at one end into the 
semblance of a handle. " TU goo in fog." 

*' I don't play with girls," said I. 

I saw the red blaze out under her cheek-bones, and 
thought it made her look not quite so ugly as before. I 
meant leaving her, but she was beforehand with me. She 
threw away her bit of ash, sprang at me, ancf slapped me 
full in the face. There were several other children looking 
on. I revenged myself by pretending it didn't hurt, and 
walked off whistling. 



CHAPTER II 

A STRANGER COMES 

Ivy Sivil, the girl who slapped me in the face, was the 
daughter of the ferryman at Elham, who by argument 
• from his skin and the silver earrings in his ears and a 
more active disinclination to work than an ordinary British 
labourer shows, was popularly believed to be a gipsy. Ivy 
could swim — a rare accomplishment with us; she could 
run and climb and jump, and play at every boy's game ; 
she often took command of the ferry-boat during her 
father's absences, and when she chose to risk a paternal 
skelping, could give gratuitous passage across the Trent to 
boys whom she favoured; she had besides the shrillest 
voice and the quickest temper of the playground, and a 
certain amount of influence in consequence. 

During the next few days she was telling everybody 
whom she was not quarrelling with that I was a proud 
old thing, as proud as proud, as proud as a peacock, 
because we had a horse and a cart with our name on it. 
Grown-up folk who know themselves to be humble are 
always ready to believe any other person is proud, how- 
ever little justification he may have of pride ; and children 
are singularly like grown-up folk. Or I may have been 
proud; I didn't know it then, and I don't now, and it 
seems unlikely on the face of it. 

In the play-hour I heard their unsuppressed voices 
withm a few yards of me. 

xo 
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" We want one more. Let's ax Sailor ; he's main good 
at saddle-my-nag." 

" Oh no I " Ivy shrieked ; '* he's combed 'is 'air, an' got 
a clean collar on ; he'd niver play wee uz." 

" All right ! Who wants him ? Billy Brown's a sight 
better nor him. Hi, Billy ! " 

I made myself hard of hearing— even children can do 
that — and went out of the playground into the road, and 
down the road at a venture as it seemed ; but the venture 
took me to the river. The midday sun was on it, and a 
fresh wind was blowing against the current, ruffling it 
into waves, and between myself and the opposite bank it 
was all one dazzling dance of light and dark. I thought 
it was like the silver flutter of a flight of birds. I did not 
know those birds, but I believed there must be such in 
the purlieus of that city I had read of, whose gates were 
each one pearl, and whose walls were built of strange 
gems, unpronounceable, scarce imaginable. I looked until 
I was obliged to turn away and rest my eyes upon some- 
thing cool and dim. 

I went down to the water in my next dinner-hour. 
The sun was under a cloud, and the wind was still, so 
there was only a fitful shimmer where the glory had 
flashed. But that was pretty in its way ; and so were the 
still dark stretches under the opposite bank, wherein the 
shadows of the trees just nodded a little as every eddy 
passed ; and I wondered how deep the water might be 
which allowed such great trees to stand upon their heads 
in it 

On the third day — do I remember this, or has fancy 
defeated memory ? — on the third day also I was by 
the river-side. It had dressed itself in vapour ; not a 
thick concealing fog, but a delicate veil which was like a 
net to catch the sunshine in. I stood on the bank and 
looked down into it. The meadows on the other ^vifeVv^ 
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under the same wrappage, and it appeared as though the 
river extended to the abrupt hills beyond them. 

Ivy Sivil's vindictiveness was not permanent ; after the 
third day it appeared to have subsided to mere coolness ; 
her shrill voice was no longer uplifted against me, and 
when I would I played like the other children. But very 
often I preferred to wander down to the Trent, especially 
when I knew that the sun would be shining upon it 
When my comrades found out that I did not go to fish, 
or to play at ducks and drakes, or to throw stones at the 
birds, or to paddle in the cool shallows, their contempt 
was unbounded ; they professed to believe I was a girl in 
the disguise of coat and breeches, and gave me the change 
nickname of Polly. Sailor had been so long mine that 
they had almost forgotten it was not my rightful appella- 
tion, and I suppose they felt the need of something to 
miscall me by when they were too angry to invent. 

But I had other things to think about than childish 
sports. As I had grown older my services had been more 
and more required by my uncle in both house and field. 
For besides the labour in those departments, he visited 
Nottingham every Wednesday and Saturday, the market 
days, in order to dispose, not only of his own garden 
produce, but also that of neighbours, for whom he sold 
upon commission. No wonder he was often hinting at 
the time when I should leave school and be able to assist 
him to my full strength. Indeed he had got into some- 
thing of a habit, when he thought some laborious piece of 
work was desirable, but was not yet prepared to under- 
take it — the re-roofing of the stables, for example, or the 
cleaning of the well — of deferring it " until you've dropped 
standard seven, Ted." 

I always understood, but not from his telling, that both 
my father and mother were dead. He never talked to me 
about my parentage ; but then he never talked to me about 
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anything, not to say talked. Only when he was in an 
unusually good humour he might make a calculation, 
something between thinking up and conversation, of the 
yield of the Pond's Seedlings, or in his intention of re- 
grafting that idle Golden Pippin might hesitate aloud 
between a Blenheim Orange and a Ribston. Our nearest 
approach to sociability was when he was smoking of an 
evening, after the labours of the day had tamed him into 
sluggishness ; especially in the winter time, when the light 
and warmth withindoors shut off the cold and dark, and 
with them whatever was without, the cares of the day, the 
spoiling of the seasons, the coming and going of men. 
I used to sit on the other side of the littery hearth with 
my eyes on the fire, and the puffing of my uncle's pipe 
seemed to be for both of us. 

Since I wrote the above, my pen has been idle and my 
brain busy for a long, long hour, and my eyes have had 
nothing to do with what I have seen. 

How well do I remember such an evening as I have 
just described, snug and drowsy, one November, the first 
November after I began to go to school at Elham ! The 
rain had fallen all day, straight down without hurry ; the 
brown leaves rotted on the black ground ; it turned quite 
dark by four o'clock. But we had changed our wet 
clothing, and sat comfortably before the fire. We felt, 
without saying it, that it was good to be within. My 
uncle was smoking and nursing his left leg with an 
unusually placid expression on his face. I was doing my 
sums for the morrow by the light of a tallow dip. For a 
long while there was no sound but the grating of my slate- 
pencil, my uncle's quiet puffing at his pipe, and the 
stealthy drip of the rain outside. If a cinder fell on the 
hearth we both heard it. Suddenly (it seemed suddenl}', 
all was so quiet) there was a tap at the door. 

My uncle put the leg down that he 'w^.^ tv\w^vcv%^ \5^0«- 
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his pipe out of his mouth, and said, " Come in/' in that 
loud deliberate voice of his. 

There was the rattling of the sneck under an unsteady 
hand, then an object entered, and seemed to bring the 
worst of the weather in with it. There was some 
appearance of a man's clothes about it, but I was afraid of 
it, and my uncle's voice was altered when he said, " What 
do you want ? " 

It put out a man's hands, and said in a strange 
voice, faint and hoarse, " Tm hungry, I'm cold, I'm 
tired." 

My uncle beckoned it to the fire without speaking, at 
the same time pushing back his own chair to the wall. 
It crawled nearer by some sort of motion, not a human 
walk, leaving a slimy trail on the floor like a snail When 
it came within the influence of the tallow dip I saw it had 
a man's face, pale, wild, hunger-gnawn, yet a man's. 
Still I feared him and made wide room for him beside the 
hearth. He sank down on my chair and seemed to drink 
in the warmth. At my uncle's bidding I closed the door, 
which the man had left open ; and having done so I 
remained on that side of the room, holding my slate in 
my hand and watching what went on. 

My uncle took the candle and went into the kitchen, 
which I have said was our larder and store-room. I 
shrank to the door by which he went out ; I was afraid of 
being alone in the dark with the stranger, but still I 
looked. His rags reeked and wrapped him in a sort of 
mist. The red glow of the fire gave dreadful meanings 
to what I could see of his ghastly face and its covering 
of wild beard and dank unkempt hair, and cast a noisome 
shadow behind him. But when he chanced to lift one of 
his gaunt hands above his head, the shadow of it darted 
across the ceiling, slid down the wall, and seemed to smite 
me like a monstrous Satanic finger where my heart beat. 
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I uttered a cry of horror. My uncle came out of the 
kitchen hastily, and asked what ailed me. I could not 
speak ; I pointed to the man. My uncle strode to him, 
candle in hand, and said wrathfully, '* What have yer 
done to my lad ? " 

The man rose, but stiffly. He seemed shaken into 
some sort of trembling alertness. He stood at a bend, 
which made him seem a head and shoulders shorter than 
my uncle, who held the candle in his face and looked 
down on him with angry scrutiny. The light was so 
strong on both their faces, his white, my uncle's red and 
angry, that everything else seemed black. I saw the 
mere surprise on the man's face turn suddenly into a 
terrible sort of wonder, and he muttered something which 
I made out to be like my uncle's name, Richard, but the 
sound of it was so low and broken, that unless my spirit 
had leapt out to listen, I do not understand how I could 
have rightly heard. At the same moment I saw the 
angry red leave my uncle's face, and he became as pale as 
the other ; the shadows about his brows seemed like black 
clouds of wrath. 

" What have yer come here for ? " he cried. 

" I did not know," faltered the other. 

" Yer came a-purpose," said my uncle. 

The man shook his head mutely, humbly. I thought 
his eye was on me. My uncle thought so too, for he said 
with a low-voiced sternness more terrible than his loud 
anger : 

" Look at me, if yer want to look ; what's l%e got to do 
with you ? " 

The man took his eyes off me ; they rested on the 
shadows of the floor. 

" Look at me 1 " cried my uncle, loud again. 

The man raised his eyes, but kept his shoulders bowed. 

" Open the door," my uncle said to me. 
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I obeyed him ; the cold raw air rushed in full of rain, 
and I shivered. My uncle pointed to the door, but kept 
his eyes on the man. 

" Out yer go/' said he. 

The man went out with tottering steps, yet faster than 
he had entered. I was holding the door open and as he 
passed one of his hands accidently touched me; but I 
pitied him so much that I was the less afraid. As sooo 
as he went through the door there was a black wall built 
up between him and me. I looked ; he was gone^ I 
listened, and in a minute heard the gate dick to. I ran 
to my uncle. He had taken his pipe up again and was 
knocking the ashes out into the grate. I seized him by 
the coat. 

"Oh, uncle," I said, 'Mf he should die!" 

* What if he should ? " he answered gruffly. 

" I should dream of him, dream of him I " 

'* PYaps I should too. But what of that ? A man 
dreams anyhow." 

'' I'm not a man, Fm a boy ; I'm afraid of dead dreams." 

The raw outer air rushed in through the open door and 
put out the influence of the fire. 

" Sneck the door, boy," said my uncle. 

*' No, no," I cried ; " he'd be quite in the dark — the 
black dark." 

My uncle sat down, but not in his own chair, which 
gave his sitting a temporary appearance. 

" Do you think he's looking back ? " I asked. 

''Like enough," answered my uncle; and kindling a 
wisp of paper at the fire he made a semblance of lighting 
his empty pipe with it. 

I reached my uncle's hat down and put it on his head ; 
I had never been so bold with him before. He turned 
his eyes on me, and their grim astonished scrutiny made 
me shrink round to the back of his chair. He rose, and 
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going to the door took it by the latch, making as if to 
close it, but instead of so doing remained looking out 
awhile ; I could not see his face, 

" Tve been out in worse nights," he muttered. 

He returned leisurely to the table, the door still un- 
shut, took his tobacco-pouch and filled his pipe, twisted 
a shred of paper, sat down on the edge of his chair 
and reached forwards to the fire. I was just at his ear. 
I do not know what was in my thoughts; probably 
something I had heard recently of notorious crime 
mistily mingled with an imagination of the poor man's 
death. 

'* Uncle, what is a murderer? " I said. 

He dropped the paper, put the pipe away, and imme- 
diately went out, shutting the door behind him. I heard 
his quick heavy foot on the stony path. 

He was long in returning. Many a time I went to the 
door and tried to peer through the dree blackness, vainly ; 
then returned to the hearth and stood listening, and 
shivered in front of the fire, because it was so cold and 
wet without. At last he came in, dripping and gloomy 
and alone. 

** It's time yer was a-bed," he said to me roughly. 

But my disappointment made me bold. I looked about 
for my cap. 

" rU go myself," I cried ; " I can find him." 

My uncle stood irresolute a moment between resistance 
and yielding, then backed to the door, opened it again a 
little way, and spoke through the churlish aperture with 
brief gruffness. 

" Come in then." 

The stranger entered just so far as to clear the thresh- 
old, and humbly waited there with his eyes on the ground. 

'* Now get yer to bed," said my uncle, in a tone that 
cut off questions, and I made no delay in obei^vcv^. 

2. 



CHAPTER III 

THE STRANGER STAYS 

I SLEPT ill that night ; but for all I rose unusually early 
the next morning my uncle was downstairs before me; 
The fire was lighted, and I heard the dull sound of the 
chaff-cutter in the hay hovel. I took the kettle and went 
out to draw water. My uncle walked past me as I 
bent over the well. He was carrying a sack of chop on 
his shoulders, and the light of his lantern fell on me ; 
but he did not speak to me, and I did not speak to him. 
When I had got breakfast ready I shouted to him twice 
or thrice, and then he came. But he drew back from the 
lighted kitchen, called me forth into the dark, blew out 
the candle in the lantern, and then spoke. 

" That tramp feller who came here last night -" 

'* Ay ? " I said, for he seemed to await the response. 
" I wanted to know if yer remembered. Pm going to 
keep him a while and try if he's good for oat If he'll 
work, ril find him in work. We sha'n't want to have 
■ Horn to help us so often. But if he's looking out for a 
place to live like a gentleman in, he's mistook his road. 
Now be sharp and let's have breakfast." 

He made a move to the door, but before I had started 
to follow he had turned again. 

" Stop. P'r'aps yer think I've known this man afore ? " 
It seemed to me he was trying to read my face by the 
feeble glimmer that surrounded the door. 

x8 
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" I don't know," I said. '' Yes," I said. 

He seemed a little taken aback, as though he had hoped 
for denial. 

"Well, I did know him once — middling well — when 
we were lads. His father and mine — were neighbours. 
But that gives him no claim on me. He's made his own 
bed, and I've no call to interfere with his sleeping. Still, 
if the man will work, there's work for him. Just like 
anybody else." 

We went in. While we had been talking the tramp 
had entered the kitchen by the stairs and stood a yard 
or two within, as if waiting to be bidden. Although 
prepared for him I hardly knew him. He was clad in a 
complete suit of my uncle's, which was still decent, though 
worn, and it fitted him astonishingly well Indeed I 
fancied, then or thereafter, that it looked at least a year 
newer on him than on its original owner, and even had 
a certain superiority of cut and colour which I had not 
observed before. The wildness of his locks and beard 
was but little diminished by the use of brush and comb, 
but now it appeared to me out of the ordinary rather 
than dreadful or disfiguring, being softened in effect, no 
doubt, by the gentleness and humility of his whole 
bearing. 

"Well, my man," said my uncle to him abruptly, 
" you've made a long night of it ; now I hope you're 
ready to go at it." 

The man only stooped his head a little more in sign 
of affirmation. My uncle continued in the same hard 
harsh style, always keeping his eyes fixed on me, which 
made me shrink into myself with a sense of being scolded 
for some personal default : 

"That's right; for this is no place for drones, you 
understand. Because I knew yer to speak to a long time 
ago it don't foller I should keep you in idleness^ ^^n^ 
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understand I'm master here, and you're man; and I 
sha'n't stand no nonsense of no sort And — ^that's all," 
he said, coming abruptly to an end when he seemed to be 
in full speech. 

He dragged his chair to the table, and then said 
again : " Here, you, what's-yer-name — Bob, Jack, Jim, 
Harry " 

" My name is Bob," said the stranger quietly ; oh, so 
quietly, compared with my uncle's loud voice I 

"Well, Bob, then — I'd forgot; it don't matter — draw 
up and see if yer can eat as well as yer can sleep." 

Bob came to, and by unlucky chance sat down in the 
place that I was accustomed to occupy. My uncle started 
into a sudden, incomprehensible fury ; he smote the table 
with his doubled fist, and cried out : 

" Not there, by God I not in my lad's place I " 

I should like to have said I did not mind, but I durst 
not. The stranger crept to another seat, and my uncle's 
wrath subsided as quickly as it had arisen. But the meal 
was a constrained one; none of us spoke a word more 
than was absolutely necessary. I ate little ; I believe Bob 
did also. My uncle growled inarticulately at my want of 
appetite as I played with my spoon and made a grimace 
of eating, but he himself pushed his plate from him before 
it was empty, and rose abruptly, remembering aloud some 
trifle of work that he must immediately see to. 

I can also call to mind what Ivy Sivil said that day. 
We and other children were standing in the porch before 
afternoon lessons, looking out at the rain. I had my 
back to her, and she to me. 

" Oad Sailor's uncle got tipsy last night," she said. 

" It's a lig ! " said I indignantly. " If you said Ivy 
Sivil's father did we might believe you." 

" Father may ha' been a bit meller, but noat to speak 
on again your uncle." 
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" It's a big lig ! '' said I. " He never is tipsy, and he 
wasn't tipsy last night." 

" Oh, it were after good little boys is gone to bed." 
(That raised a general laugh at my expense.) " A seed 
'im." 

We had gradually come to be facing one another in a 
ring ol delighted onlookers. 

" Did you ? " said I. " If you were a boy, Ivy Sivil, 
I'd show you." 

"Would yer?" said she. "When I'm a boy, such 
boys as yo, Sailor, ull have to croodle down an' be gells." 
Encouraged by another yell of laughter, she turned to 
the others. " Why, a seed 'im mysen. A'd been down 
to Cockerby to see if father were at Beckwith's, an' a were 
comin' back, an' a'd nearly got to the Trent, an' he come 
runnin' up behint, an' banged into me such a fullock he 
ommost knocked me into the dike. He clawked ho'd on 
me by the shou'der to keep hissen steady, an' ' Have yer 
seed a man?' says he. 'What man?' says I. 'Any 
man,' says he. ' No,' says I. ' Not no man at all ? ' 
says he. 'No,' says I. An' then he lets me goo so 
sudden a all but fell backards, an' he runned off up the 
road again like a shot. If 'e worn't as drunk as drunk, 
a don't know noat about drunk." 

" No, he worn't," said I ; " I ought to know. He was 
in a hurry, looking for a man." {Chorus : " What man ? 
Who was it? Tell uz, Sailor.") "And what's more, he 
found him." {Chorus: "Who? Do tell uz. Sailor.") 
" If uncle knew he'd have you took up for saying such 
lies." {Chorus : " Never mind a kid like *er, Sailor.") " So 
just mind what you're clatting about next time. Ivy Sivil." 

Thereupon I turned majestically from them, and entered 
the schoolroom — thus balking their legitimate curiosity 
— ^and justly became that afternoon a more unpopular boy 
than ever. 
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On my return home I found Bob already installed as 
common drudge of house and field. I was grateful to him 
for not having to feed the pigs, and in the evening, when 
the day's work was done and we all sat together in the 
room, I tried to talk to him. My uncle sat opposite to me 
by the hearth, but had laid down his pipe and was dozing; 
Bob sat where I could not see him without twisting my 
neck. I was doing a parsing exercise for the morrow on 
my slate. I stopped my pencil at a little doubt between 
indicative and subjunctive, looked round at him, and caught 
him with his eyes fixed on me with a more than ordinary 
expression, which I could not at all account for. He im- 
mediately seemed to be attentive to something else, but 1 
was surprised out of my intention of speaking to him. 
However, when I had finished my parsing down to the 
final objective to " with," and had hung my slate on its 
nail, I stood warming my hands at the fire, and observing 
a stealthy tongue of blue flame in the midst ot the blazing 
orange and yellow. 

" Bob I " I said. 

" Yes ? " he replied slowly, as though bringing himself 
with difficulty to my sudden exclamation. 

" Aren't you cold there ? " 

" No." 

"I say I" 

" Yes ? " 

" What's your name besides Bob ? " 

My uncle was awake all at once. 

*' What the devil," he said roughly, " does that matter 
to anybody ? Parker, if you like." 

" Bob Parker ? " said I. 

" Yes," said my uncle shortly ; and when I turned to 
Bob he said yes too. 

I held my hands up before me and marked how the rosy 
light of the fire pervaded the chinks between my closed 
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fingers, making the flesh thereabouts of a transparent 
shelly pinkiness. Then I dropped my hands, and said : 

" Bob Parker I " 

The " Yes " came but slowly. 

" Where do you come from ? Where do you live when 
you're at home ? " 

"What's that to you," said my uncle, "if he comes 
from hell ? " And he rubbed one legging over the other 
in great irritation. 

The flames had ceased to leap in the grate, but there 
were fathomless caverns of changeful glowing red — red 
was what people called it, but the word did not satisfy me ; 
it was alive, and red is not. Most of those chasms I 
merely peeped into, but one in the midmost of the glede 
I threaded for miles and miles, sometimes stooping in the 
. narrow passages, and again erect in high-domed vaults. 
And I saw bats with purple wings which gave out light, 
and strange toads of interchangeable greens and yellows, 
and numerous little distorted folk who dwelt there, having 
burnished faces like copper warming-pans full of hot coals, 
the glare of which shone through their eyes, and through 
their mouths when they laughed. At length my way was 
stopped by a river of burning brimstone, through which 
a serpent bluer than the flames swam towards me and 
put me to flight. 

When first I looked away from the fire there was 
nothing before my eyes but a swimming of dusky greens. 
When that had passed and the pleasant dim candle-light 
seemed what it was, I could see that my uncle was asleep 
again, with his head on his big hand and one thick boot 
pushed out among the cinders that underlay the grate. 
Bob sat where he had sat before. I spoke to him, drop- 
ping my voice so as not to rouse my uncle. 

" Have you got any family. Bob ? " 

My uncle was up on his feet in a moment. 
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" What d' yer mean about family, you ? " he growled. 

I thought to pacify him with my answer. 

"Oh, I only meant brothers and children and — and 
pVaps a wife." 

My uncle paced to and fro as though the room were far 
too small for him. 

" Shut up," he cried savagely, " and let folk that don't 
consarn yer be. It ud be a sight more to the purpose 
if you'd get your supper and be off to bed." 

All which surprised me less because I was used to 
great singularity and irregularity in my uncle's temper. 
But what did surprise me much was, that instead of 
letting Bob Parker sleep out, my uncle admitted him to 
a share of his own bed. Our sleeping accommodation, as 
I think I have said, consisted of a mere attic approached 
by something betwixt stairs and a ladder, and divided* 
unequally by a wooden partition. The smaller portion 
was occupied by myself, the larger by my uncle; but 
even this latter was almost filled by a wide old-fashioned 
wooden bedstead, which left no room for the addition of 
another, of however narrow dimensions. So they slept 
together — my uncle and Bob Parker. 

And I soon began to notice that my uncle remained 
down after Bob had come upstairs to bed, five minutes, 
ten, half an hour, ay, even an hour, or more if I had 
been able to keep the time or could be sure I had or 
had not slept between whiles. It somehow grew into my 
mind that he did so in order that he might say his 
prayers by himself. For though he was not a consis- 
tently religious man (indeed I could fancy now he clung to 
what religion he had, partly for my sake, partly as a 
piece and parcel of his respectability) still I knew he had 
been regular in that act of devotion. But how I knew 
so much — whether by some recollection, all but rubbed out, 
of my infant days when he had not begun to hide himself 
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from me even at such a time, or because I had become 
used, lying abed behind my wooden partition, to a brief 
hush between the throwing off of his coat and waistcoat 
and the fall of his trouser braces to the floor — I cannot 
say. Only I remember that once after Bob's arrival — I 
know not whether soon or late — I bethought myself in 
bed of some little matter of a message that I had failed 
to deliver to my uncle, and I slipped downstairs on my 
bare feet to make up the omission. The door was half 
open ; I could see him from the foot of the stairs. What 
light was given by the wasting, unsnuffed candle seemed 
to fall entirely on his face and one clenched hand ; at any 
rate that was all I could see. He had either risen from 
his knees or had not yet knelt, and his eyes were on the 
dead fire. I stole back to bed, my message undelivered. 
But be the meaning of all that what it may, my uncle 
and his man slept in the same bed ; and I never heard 
them exchange one word of good or bad there, awake 
or asleep. 



CHAPTER IV 

MRS. BARNES PRONOUNCES 

The talk in the village during those first days of Bob's 
living with us ran pretty much like this, as I was often 
forced to overhear : 

" They say Alice has gotten a man.' 

" Ah ? r th' ouse or out ? " 

" r th' ouse, they say." 

"Who is 't?" 

" A furrener, they say ; from somewheer up'ards, they 
say." 

" 'E wain't be addlin' much money theen** 

'' 'E wain't, that's true." 

" Seed 'im ? " 

" No." 

"Ah I Farmer Alice ull be ho'ding 'is 'ead higher nor 
iver now." 

I believe Ivy Sivil was the first to get within speech 
of Bob. I was just setting out for school in the morning, 
but as soon as I saw Ivy looking over our gate in her 
usual free manner, I drew back, in the belief that I had 
forgotten to brush my hair. But her keen eyes imme- 
diately espied the new-comer, who was planting cabbages 
in the garden plot that flanked the road. With the support 
of her elbows and a precarious insertion of one toe in 
some inequality of the boards, she managed to keep her 

nose above the top rail of the gate. 

96 
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" Hello I " she bawled. 

" Hello I " answered he, in much more moderate ex- 
clamation. 

" Who are yo ? " she cried, with emphatic surprise and 
curiosity. 

" Bob." 

" Bob what ? "^ 

Instead of saying "Parker" at once, as he might as 
well have done since he had begun answering her, he 
gave all his attention to setting his line for the next 
row of cabbages. Not that Ivy waited long for his 
reply. 

"Bob Gossbush, mebbe?" she suggested, with an 
impudent allusion to his wildness of hair and beard. I 
did not like to hear her. 

" Yes," answered he, " Bob Gossbush." 

I thought that strange of Bob Parker; indeed, un- 
necessarily deceitful. 

" Well, chuck uz one or two of them red apples, Bob 
Gossbush." 

" I can't ; they are not mine." 

" Well, if they ain't ? Oad Alice wain't niver know. 
An' if 'e did — who's oad Alice ? " 

Bob only shook his head, as he pressed his setting-stick 
into the ground. 

"Just one. Don't be skindgy. Bob." 

" That would he stealing," said Bob, before he put in 
the next plant. 

" Well, of all I What a cake yer must be. Bob, to call 
snakin' stealin'. Even kids like Morrison's kids knows 
better nor that. Why, if yer seed a rabbit " 

At that moment her footing suddenly failed her, and 
she slipped to the ground, scraping her nose, I believe, in 
the descent. I came out ; I could wait no longer. She 
was up on her perch again, her ivo^^ ^\if&. ^%?iceasx ^^^ 
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green woodwork ; but seeing me she put her tongue out^ 
jumped down and ran off. 

After that I should say she never passed our gate night 
or day without clambering up and shouting her shrill 
" Hello, Bob I " Sometimes he did not seem to hear, 
especially when he was in the house or when uncle was 
by; sometimes he would just turn his head a little her 
way, and with an echoing " Hello I " go about his work ; 
but more than once he has sat or stood where he was, 
and let her question him as she would in her easy manner. 
I do not know much about it ; I always went away as soon 
as she began. The paint on our gate was scored with 
her toe-marks ; we could have told the weather and the 
state of the roads by them. Uncle has shaken his whip at 
her many a time. When he was far off she laughed and 
held on, when he was at hand she laughed and ran away. 

I should hardly have mentioned so insignificant a 
matter, but for Bob Parker's exceeding chariness of speech 
with every other of our neighbours. He never set foot 
outside the gate except at call of his work, and then he 
walked with his eyes upon the ground, whatever the 
weather. If he was spoken to, he looked up and answered, 
or answered without looking up, as shortly as might be, 
though never but gently and courteously ; then went upon 
his way. If any matter of my uncle's business required 
speech, he spoke with whomsoever it might be, just so 
much and no more. The villagers could not make him 
out ; even Mrs. Barnes could not. She had been known 
to admit, in confidence, when Mr. Barnes was out of the 
way, that he "quite non-plushed" her. However she 
did not waste thought over subtle hypotheses ; a hard- 
working woman with an exacting family and tongue, she 
could not spare the time. She soon laid it down that he 
thought hissen summat, he did ; he'd a notion he belonged 
the quality, and uz poor folk warn't fit to speak to him. 
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Of course it was believed without waiting for the proof — 
everybody knew Mrs. Barnes' strength did not lie in proof; 
with the result that the skirts of the unpopularity which 
was already ours, my uncle's and mine, were stretched 
to cover him also ; and master and man alike had no friend 
in the little village. 

Neither did Bob Parker make up for his outdoor taci- 
turnity by loosening his tongue to his housemates. 
Speech between him and my uncle I might almost say 
never went beyond what was barely needful for to-day's 
work or the preparation for to-morrow's. When it did it 
was an event to make a note of, as I duly shall in the 
pages to come. It even seemed to me as if my uncle 
often omitted giving him the necessary instructions for his 
allotted tasks, unless he could do it in some allusive 
impersonal manner; nay, to my great surprise at first 
(when my surprise was young) he neglected many an 
opportunity of reprimand for misperformance rather than 
open his mouth to him. To be sure, any failure on Bob's 
part to do what he undertook might be safely attributed 
to ignorance or mischance, or anything rather than slack- 
ness, but I had not been used to my uncle making such 
fine distinctions. Moreover, young as I was, I perceived 
that Bob's coming h^d somehow hardened his heart and 
drawn his lips tighter; his pipe lost its old savour, to 
judge by the many times he let it go out in his hand, and 
even to myself he was not so kind as before. 

I shall not forget the first Sunday Bob was with us. 
I think I was heart-smitten to see the lone man going 
about household chores (the bells were ringing) with his 
everyday care upon his face, whilst I stood ready for 
church in my morning freshness. 

" Can't he come with us ? " I said timidly to my uncle, 
who was tugging at his well-kept Sunday Wellingtons. 
" Shouldn't you like to, Bob ? " 
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I thought he would have consented with a little per- 
suasion ; but my uncle's face, which had been red with 
the stooping and the exertion, turned to some darker hue, 
as though a cloud had come between his skin and the 
warmth of his blood; with that he put on a worse 
expression than I had ever seen him wear before, and 
said, " Him ? His religious principles are a d — d sight 
too fine to sort with common folk like uz, him as has been 
used to having a chaplain to himself — or very nigh." 

I was bolder because I did not understand. 

" Do you go to chapel ? " I said to Bob. " There's a 
chapel too at Elham." 

But he did not reply, and his face was towards the 
wall. My uncle strode out, and I had to follow. 

I do not think he took much comfort from the Divine 
service. I looked up during the singing of the psalms, 
and again at the First Lesson, and again by stealth at 
the Third Collect, "for Grace"; he wore the same 
look on his face, dimmed by continuance, but nothing 
softened. Throughout the sermon I durst not look, 
though I was thinking of doing so all the time ; I was 
afraid of the twenty rows of eyes at our back, with no 
occupation but to keep watch on one another, and particu- 
larly of Mr. Cragg and Mrs. Cragg, and Tom Cragg, and 
Lucy and Sarah and Emily Cragg in the pew just behind 
us ; but while the last hymn was being sung I stole 
another glance. Though my uncle had stood and sat 
and knelt at the proper places, nevertheless it crossed my 
mind that his thoughts had not come to church with his 
body and best clothes, that they had never left home. 
We had a silent walk back. I was wondering if a person 
could leave part of himself behind in that way, and the 
mere thought of it gave me a queer eerie sensation next 
my shirt. 

Thereafter my uncle, who had been very regular in his 
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attendance at the Sunday morning service, not unfre- 
quently excused himself, and sent me off alone. Once 
w^hen it was raining, he made that a pretext for keeping 
us both at home. He must have sometime heard such an 
excuse made, and remembered it ; for I am confident he 
could never have spun it out of his own yarn, all weathers 
being pretty much alike to him, on Sundays as well as 
weekdays. I fancy the unspoken astonishment of my 
eyes was his rebuke, for though the very next Sunday 
happened to be far rougher weather, he did not then, nor 
did he ever afterwards, make use of so transparent a 
pretence. 

I myself felt both pity and liking for our strange serving- 
man. What rare times his eyes caught mine they were 
never anything but kind ; but we were hardly ever alone 
for more than a short while. My uncle always took one 
of us with him to market ; generally Bob on Wednesday 
and myself on Saturday, which was my holiday. But 
even when we were alone together and quite safe from 
observation, still the tongue-binding spell which seemed 
to surround that man was almost always upon me. Or 
if perchance I did speak, he often did not hear ; or if he 
did hear, his answer would commonly be in such a manner 
that I was stopped at the outset of my questioning. 

But I had a real accountable motive for gratitude to 
Bob. By his coming the tasks which had been most 
distasteful to me — fire-lighting on those frosty mornings, 
the roughest of the housework, feeding and cleaning the 
pigs, muck-carting, and such-like — were largely taken off 
my hands. Indeed I soon made the dangerous discovery, 
that so long as I offered a show of being occupied to my 
uncle's face, I could shirk as much as I would of the work 
which had formerly fallen to my share, in the certainty 
that it would get done somehow. I was often unable to 
resist so plausible a temptation to be idle, especially wher^ 
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warmer weather made idleness the pleasanter. I have 
many a time left my spade to itself and sat nibbing the 
moss off an apple-tree with my back, while I studied 
for hours together the changes of the sky through the 
sun-illumined leaves. 

The effects of which I think I fee! to this day; as 
when I lay down my pen and spend the better part of 
this morning with my eyes on the hedge and the orchard 
beyond it which front my window. There has been a 
hoar-frost in the night, but now as the sun rises to the 
highest of its diminished course, the fog retires before it, 
defeated, not dispersed. The air is motionless; the 
sky is of a veiled radiance. Every separate twig of every 
bush or tree is a miracle of white workmanship. What is 
in the foreground is a mystery, it is true, but a believable 
one; what lies further off, though but by a few yards, 
dwells at the grey distance of a dream. The only thing 
of this world is one blackbird which has just alighted, 
intensely black, upon the whitest and the nearest of the 
snow. Oh yes, I am a bom day-dreamer. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FACE ON THE HEARTH 

Such as Bob was at his coming, such he remained 
day after day, week after week, month after month, silent, 
patient, diligent, the only change in him being that he 
gradually became more adept at tasks which had evidently 
at first been strange to him. We easily accept what we 
see or hear every day — we are all children in that — and 
doubtless my early surprise would soon have skinned 
over, had it not received fresh shocks from time to 
time. 

I was greatly puzzled one night by a crafty problem 
in double proportion, which I had to solve for the next 
day's lesson. It was nearing Christmas then, and Bob 
had been with us a month or more. I was head boy in 
my standard at that time, and was especially anxious, for 
the rector had offered a prize to whoever held that 
position at the end of the year, and Sam Burrell, who was 
two years older than I, and tenacious though slow, was a 
formidable competitor. I was but slackly interested in 
arithmetic. The most pleasure I could get from an 
arithmetical exercise was in forgetting it as soon as I had 
solved it, while the bald statement that "Drake sailed 
round the world in three years," or even a mere 
geographical enumeration, " rice, millet, sorghum, coffee, 
dates, the banyan, the plantain, and the melon," would 
raise bright-hued images in my mind of unmeasured 
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oceans and lands where the sun shone and made no 
shadow. My mental perturbation communicated itself 
to my legs and elbows, until my uncle looked up from his 
weekly newspaper to ask me what the matter was. I told 
him, and read the problem out in an aggrieved voice ; it 
was all about mowing, but I had not the least hope of his 
helping me. 

" Well/' he exclaimed, " the man as wrote that's a bom 
jackass. Pay nineteen men fifty pounds seven shillings 
and elevenpence ha'penny for mowing twelve acres, three 
roods, twenty and three quarter perches! If so, what 
would — Why, you'd better tell teacher, if so, ruination 
before next rent day 'ud be the result." 

But I knew Mr. Jackson would not accept that as the 
correct solution, however true it might be from a practical 
common-sense point of view ; he had the answers all by 
themselves in a thin little book, and was bound to go by it 

" Well," said my uncle a second time, " TU maintain 

again anybody, the man as wrote that " Here he 

seemed to have suddenly remembered that his more imme- 
diate call was to encourage me. " However he may have 
been a very clever chap at his books. Teddy my man, if 
you've got to do that there what-d'you-call-it, you'll do it, I 
know that ; you'll never let yourself be bested by a turnip- 
'eaded lad like Sam Burrell." 

But I heard him mutter to himself after a glance of pity 
at me, " It 'ud be too hot for me anywhere i' this room, 
that mowing ; I should want to tek my coat off to 't." 

I went at it again, plying my slate-pencil vigorously to 
keep myself in courage. I knew my uncle took account 
of me every now and then over his paper. I soon dropped 
slate and pencil, and with a hand supporting either temple 
tried to persuade myself I was thinking. Uncle cannot 
have got much profit by his reading either, for he could 
not keep his boots still even while he sat, and he would 
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be constantly rising to stretch his legs, or going to the 
window, through which nothing could be seen but the 
reflection of the room, or opening the door because he 
thought he heard the calf *' blawting." 

Three quarters of an hour had gone by ; I knew it was 
only three quarters of an hour by the clock ; my head 
had dropped lower and lower until my chin rested dis- 
consolately on the table. Still I was not so lifeless but 
I saw a meaning glance go from my uncle towards where 
Bob was sitting. The meaning glance may or may not 
have been returned by Bob ; I was not in a position to 
see. Anyhow, immediately afterwards my uncle said to 
me, " I want yer to go and ask Mr. Coulson, ' Would yer 
please spare uncle a gear-hoss next Monday for ploughing ? * 
and if he can't, what day he could." 

It was very seldom I dared dispute my uncle's 
commands, but I was moody that night and it was a 
goodish step to Coulson's, right at the upper end of the 
village. 

" Won't to-morrow do ? " I grumbled. " He'll be gone 
to the Old Soldier to-night. Besides I haven't done 
my sum yet." 

I pulled my arithmetic towards me again. 

"No, I want an answer immediate, partic'lar. Of 
course if he's not at 'ome, you'll leave word and call for 
the answer to-morrer before school. And just hand me 
them there" — pointing to the book and slate. "P'r'aps 
whilst you're gone I may just scuffle it out. A practical 
man like me didn't ought to play butty to a book scholar 
about mowing." 

I went sluggishly and returned sluggishly, without the 
slightest hope of my uncle's assistance. But when I had 
entered the house again and delivered my message, his 
dumb finger pointed to the slate which lay on the table. It 
had the problem correctly worked out on it, all in his own 
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clumsy figuring. Nevertheless I knew the mental part of 
the process could not have been his ; he was nothing of 
a scholar, and was, indeed, often glad of my help in 
summing up his own simple accounts. It must have been 
Bob then. I do not think I was surprised that the 
serving-man should be so capable, but I did fall a*wonder- 
ing why there should have been an attempt to deceive 
me as to the source of the solution. I should like to 
have questioned them ; I did their faces ; but my uncle's, 
which had been kind and sympathetic all the evening, was 
set and hard, and Bob never once the rest of that ni^t 
seemed to see me. 

Again one evening — it would be quite at the latter end 
of April — my uncle had gone out upon business, and Bob 
and I were alone in the house. He had been using the 
bellows to the decaying fire, and after he had hung them 
up again, he remained on the hearth, reclining upon 
one elbow. I do not know what he saw in the ashy 
grate, but he looked so long and so quietly that I forgot 
his presence. I sat behind him in my uncle's armchair, 
facing the window, whence I could drowsily view the 
southerly fringes of a resplendent sunset. The rose and 
purple, the azure and heaped snow, faded into mere 
differences in grey; one star peeped uncertainly out and 
vanished. I was waiting for its reappearance, when sud- 
denly the fire blazed up ruddily, and blotted out what 
lay beyond the window. I turned my head towards the 
grate, and pleased myself with the fitful flicker. Bob had 
picked up a piece of charred wood from among the ashes, 
and was drawing desultory lines with it upon the hearth. 
The flame grew hotter and fiercer, and made the hand 
that drew as red as blood, I left watching the flame to 
watch the hand. 

After a time it appeared to me that its heretofore 
haphazard motions had become more purposeful. I became 
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curious to know what the marks it was making might 
signify ; for that they had a meaning came slowly to my 
mind, and that it was not writing I knew by the direc- 
tion of the strokes. Presently I slid noiselessly off my 
chair, and peeped over Bob's shoulder. There was the 
outline of a human face on a space of the hearth clear 
of ashes. I was breathless. I had never seen any- 
thing so dexterous. The man had become absorbed in 
what he had apparently begun in idleness, and he did 
not heed me. Touch by touch the features grew, fine, 
smooth, and youthful. I thought they were a boy's; 
and thinking of boys, I half thought, naturally enough, 
that I had seen something like them when I peeped 
in the little glass that my uncle shaved by. But before 
I was anywise decided, the addition by a few un- 
studied strokes of length to the abundant locks told me 
it was meant for a woman's face; a lady's indeed, I 
thought to myself, for there were none like it among the 
female inhabitants of Cockerby, hardly even in the rector's 
pew at Elham Church, I forgot to be quiet 

" Who is she ? " I said eagerly. 

I saw his face, but too late to stay my tongue ; it was 
void of all pleasure either in the thing done or the doing 
of it ; it was stern like my uncle's — very like my uncle's. 
But at my words its set expression was immediately 
broken up into fearful agitation ; he was like a man caught 
in some wickedness, which yet he has not tongue to deny. 
He rubbed his hand over and over his work until it was 
almost obliterated. 

"It was nothing," he said hoarsely. *'A chance 
scrawl." 

There was still a blurred nose, mouth, and chin 
distinguishable. He saw my eyes were upon them, 
though my lips were silent. He took the charred stick 
up again, and with a few rapid strokes — like magic, they 
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seemed to me — put a disreputable pipe in the mouth, a 
frowsy beard to the chin, and a battered hat on the back 
of what might be the head. I was disgusted with the 
suggestion of ribaldry so close to that graceful woman's 
ear and presence. 

" Rub him out," I said. " He's drunk." 

Bob fairly shuddered, or I thought so. He rose to his 
feet, and with one heel slowly ground out the semblance 
of humanity he had made. 

"Boy," he said solemnly, "this has sometimes been 
nearer to that than you would think probable." 

He had his back to me all the while. When he had 
trodden the figure on the hearth into something entirely 
undistinguishable, he raked forward the ashes with his 
toe, and covered it with them. Then he went out. I 
stood there, not knowing what to make of it. 

Suddenly a thought came to me. It came with such a 
rush, in such a flood, that it seemed rather the undamming 
of an old hoarded thought than the upwelling of a new one. 
I fetched the broom and swept the other corner of the 
hearth clean, took the bit of charred wood that Bob had 
dropped, lay on my elbow just as he had done, and 
hazarded a few clumsy scrawls. If I had thought that 
the magic lay in the instrument I was soon undeceived. 
I longed to do what I had seen done, as if I had been 
longing all my life. I covered the hearth with undirected 
lines, but it did not come — the face I desired to see 
again — nor yet any appearance of any man or woman. 
I could have wept ; I am not sure I didn't 

Turning away from the fireplace towards the window, 
I thought I saw in the midst of its blank blackness the 
ghostly gleam of a pair of eyes and a shadowy nose 
between them. I was afraid ; I called, " Bob I Bob ! " 
Immediately Bob entered and asked me what the matter 
was. I guessed then it was he whom I had seen at the 
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window, and was ashamed to acknowledge my puny fear 
to him. Again he asked me very kindly what ailed 
me. I pointed to where I had been scribbling on the 
hearth, and offered the charred stick to his hand. 

" Learn me how," I said ; " I can't do it." 

I verily believe I thought the secret could be taught 
in a few minutes. He shook his head. 

" Why do you want so much to learn ? " he said. 

" So I can draw faces ; like hers, not like the man's." 

He shook his head again. 

" Your uncle would assuredly object" 

I was never so set upon anything. 

" Why should uncle object ? " I said* 

Bob did not speak. In my heart I felt misgivings. I 
was encouraging myself while I answered Bob. 

" He's never once said a word to me about not drawing. 
Drawing's not bad, is it ? " 

" Not of itself." 

"Well then?" 

I tried again to thrust the bit of charred stick upon 
him. He turned from me, and with more than his usual 
downcast demeanour set about laying the supper. I had 
no skill in the coaxing arts of some children, but I was 
never so set upon anything ; I followed Bob to the door 
of the store-room with what few persuasive words I had. 
He gave me no sign even that he heard me. My pride 
was touched. 

" All right," I said ; ** you needn't. PU learn myself." 



CHAPTER VI 

ARS LONGA 

I THOUGHT to keep my threat, but did not know to 
what I had committed myself. I had shillings in my tin 
money-box ; that and my general aloofness were the 
only points of my conduct that uncle thought good openly 
to commend. But my hoarding sprang not from a love 
of hoarding, but because I was free from the usual 
childish passions for toffee, tops, and marbles. Neither 
had I yet acquired any taste for reading, almost the only 
books I was acquainted with being the Bible and prayer- 
book ; I do not count my thin school-manuals, nor the 
weekly tract, nor my uncle's " Compleat Cattle Doctor," 
nor even the hymn-book in use at Elham Church. I 
had money, I say, so on my next going to Nottingham 
I stole from my uncle's side at our market standing, 
ran to the nearest stationer's and asked for a book to 
teach me drawing. I stowed it away between my waist- 
coat and my shirt — I durst not stop to look it over — and 
hastened back to my uncle. My heart beat against my 
new purchase. I feared questions and confiscation. I 
remembered Bob's words, "Your uncle wouldn't approve," 
and childlike accepted them as belonging to the nature 
of things, though I did not see why. But my uncle 
had been busy all the time with an awkward customer — 
there was a difference of a penny between the prices 

they put upon a peck of Royal Georges— and he had 
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not observed my absence, or had not leisure to inquire 
into it. 

I took my treasure upstairs to bed with me, and 
hurriedly glanced through it before my uncle fetched the 
candle. I remember I was disappointed with it, so far as 
a boy can be with a new thing. There were plenty of 
straight lines in it — lines offensively straight — plenty of 
mechanical curves; there were boxes of first simplicity, 
undesirable chairs and tables, grindstones and acanthus 
leaves, but never a pretty woman's face from end to end. 
Still I had made astoundingly correct copies of every one 
of those examples, except the wheelbarrow (I never could 
believe in that wheelbarrow) on the blank pages of my 
imagination, and had qualified myself to produce unheard- 
of effects with bits of charred kindling, before I fell asleep. 

The next day being Sunday, I left my book upstairs ; 
not from any religious feeling — I never remembered the 
answers to my Catechism except when the questions 
reminded me — but out of a superstition that it would not 
be lucky. The small folk of Cockerby accepted the 
legend of the man who gathered sticks on Sunday as 
indubitable ; when one of us began to discredit it, it was 
proof he was too big for bird-tenting, and would soon 
be choosing between the Old Soldier and church. 
But on Monday you may be sure my book came down- 
stairs as soon as I jdid. While I turned the chaff-cutter I 
had it open beside me on a heap of hay ; but my pleasure 
was marred by my having to snatch it under my coat 
every minute, because I heard or thought I heard my 
uncle. However after breakfast he went out, and I had 
five minutes to myself; I made it a quarter of an hour 
and had to run all the way to school. I found the stump 
of lead-pencil which my uncle kept his books with, threw 
myself on a chair, opened the book before me on the 
table, stiffened myself into the awkwardest posture con- 
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ceivable, and in the short time at my disposal scribbled 
over a whole page in deplorable mimicry of the examples 
opposite. My boxes were such as no sane carpenter 
would own, however ignorant of foreshortening, but I 
had no time to criticise ; I ran lightly off, believing that I 
was on the way to what I aimed at. 

I went down two places at geography that day through 
not hearing the questions put to me ; I spent the time I 
should have given to vulgar fractions in trying my hand 
at a lady's face on the other side of my slate; finally 
I was detected by Mr. Jackson during writing lesson 
making an infamous pen-and-ink sketch of the same upon 
the desk. 

Mr. Jackson called me out; he had the cane in his 
hand, as in duty bound, but had relenting on his face. 

" Why did you do it, Edward ? " he asked with formal 
severity. 

I was something of a favourite with him ; I had never 
been even threatened with such a punishment before. I 
knew I had only to offer a moderately believable ex- 
planation, or even to say, " I don't know, sir," pulling a 
sufficiently contrite grimace to save appearances, and he 
would gladly have let me off with a not very tremendous 
rebuke. But I did know, and I was ashamed to say; 
contrite I might have looked — to some extent I felt so — but 
Ivy Sivil's grin of delight (she was always in trouble 
herself) was just under my eye. I made up my face into 
obstinacy and defiance in order to answer her, and under- 
went a caning for that much more than the original offence. 

I was eaten up with shame ; I went back to my place 
and looked nobody in the face. During the dinner-time I 
did not once stir out of the school ; I sat with my eyes on 
my slate, trying to console myself by drawing straight 
lines upon it. Ivy Sivil came up quietly behind me, out 
of curiosity I suppose, and cried out : 
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*' What are yer droring, Sailor ? canes ? " 

I should have liked to try one on that girPs back, but I 
said nothing. Still there was something grim in my face, 
I suppose, for she kept at a safe distance. I went on 
with my drawing; she stood presumably watching me 
awhile, then walked out and left me alone. 

Some time after I heard her call again and again from 
the open door : " Sailor I Sailor I I say, Sailor 1 " 

I neither looked nor made any acknowledgment, so she 
had to encourage herself to continue. 

" I say, Sailor, will yer play at cricket with me now ? " 

'* No, I won't," I said without looking. 

" Yer shall go in fog." 

" I don't want to," I said. 

"We've both on uz had hidings now," she said, as 
though that should have brought sympathy between us. 

I said nothing. 

" Come on. Sailor." 

" I won't, I tell you." 

The next I heard from the door, after an interval, was 
a low derisive laugh and then : " When I'm bet I'm 
bet for summat, I am. So yer nedn't be so fine an 
proud." 

I kept my eyes on my slate. But she had not gone 
apparently ; soon her voice broke out again. 

" I'm goin' to play wi' Sid Clark, I am. An' he'll let 
me go in fog." 

I did not believe it. Sid Clark was the biggest boy in 
the school, and smoked, and never knew his lessons, and 
cheeked his father. 

" He can baowl better nor yo." 

Apparently she took my silence for an aggravated denial. 

" He canr 

1 sharpened my slate-pencil with the large blade of my 
pocket-knife, resting it on one knee of my trousers. 
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*'An* he can faight yo kneelin', with one 'and tied 
behint his back." 

I was most particular about the pointing of my pencil 

" He canr 

Then I thought she had gone; if so, she returned 
almost at once. Of course I did not see her, but her voice 
was furious. 

^' If yer'd on'y come from afore that winder I'd hoU this 
stone at yer." 

I was completely satisfied with the pointing of my 
pencil. 

" Yah I yer dussn't ! yer dussn't I Look at 'im I look 
at 'im I 'E's afraid 1 " 

I blew the slate-pencil dust off my trouser-knee, and 
batted away the last trace of it with my hand. 

" I would be afraid of a gell, I would. Ya-a-a-ah I " 

Hard on that explosion, which must have seriously 
discommoded her throat (but I did not think of that then) 
she ran away. I heard her striking the inoffensive bricks 
of the schoolhouse with her bat as she went, and a last 
sounding thump on the gate. 

I walked home that evening quite a roundabout way, 
by Elham Mill, so as to escape my schoolmates' eyes and 
remarks. Consequently I arrived late ; and my uncle was 
already in the house and settled at table. He looked 
black at me. I learnt afterwards our young sow had 
pigged unexpectedly during the afternoon and eaten all 
her litter, and that he laid the blame of it on Bob. But 
what he said to me was : 

" What's this that young she- imp of Sivil's has telled 
me, that you've been flogged by Mr. Jackson ? " 

I did not answer ; probably the lines of defiance were 
not yet gone from my face ; I know the tang of it was still 
under my heart. 

'* Come 'ere." 
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I came nearer, but to the other side of the table. 

^* Now tell me she's telled a lie; not for the first time, 
rU swear. Well ? " 

" She didn't. I have been flogged/' 

" What for ? " 

I did not say. He rose up. 

" I'll lam yer to answer when I speak.'' 

He took down his oaken walking-stick, which hung by 
its hook to the end of the chimney-shelf. Children are 
more sensitive to the cut of injustice than men — oh, much 
more I They have no guard against it. I was indignant 
at my uncle's readiness to be angry ; I put up my under 
lip and would not speak. 

" Now then. Are yer going to speak or aren't yer ? " 

I saw a double unfairness in flogging me for having 
been flogged, and persisted in silence. He strode towards 
me. But my attention at that moment was caught away 
to Bob, whom I had not noticed before ; he took a step 
and looked as though he would interfere. My uncle saw 
it too, and his anger seemed swallowed up in new anger. 
My childish terror of what might happen between those 
two was greater than my personal apprehensions. 

" What is it to you ? " he said fiercely, turning face to 
face with Bob. 

For a moment I thought Bob would have dared him ; 
for that moment I held my breath. 

" What is it to you if I do ? " said my uncle fiercely, 
and made the ferule of his oaken staff ring on the brick 
floor. 

Bob dropped his head lower than its customary humble 
inclination ; his will was evidently greater than his 
courage. 

" Nothing," he said, in a strange voice to be a man's, 
" nothing ; " and immediately went out. 

Whereupon my uncle set to and beat me, with a face 
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as though he were beating Bob, beat me cruelly, until at 
last I cried out and put up my arms. Then he ceased, 
all at once, with his arm upraised for another blow. 

I went straight to my own room. Going up the stairs, I 
was startled by a sharp crack as of a stick being broken ; 
then another and another, followed by the sound of 
something being thrust between the bars of the grate. I 
did not know what it meant, and my own backaches 
recurring to me, did not care. 

When it had grown so dusk that my shadow made no 
mark across my bed, I crept stiffly downstairs again. My 
uncle sat without a candle by the shadowy hearth ; the 
tea-table was still spread; nothing had been touched. 
Seeing I did not draw near, he said, " Come and warm 
yer, Teddy," with the anger gone out of his voice, but not 
the memory of it. I went and sat on the hearth at his 
feet, where I could not see his face nor he mine. I sat 
there with nothing to occupy me but my vision of what 
lay within the ragged light, now given and now withdrawn, 
of the untended fire, and my imagination of what peopled 
the teeming shadows beyond it. My uncle remained 
motionless. Sometimes I remembered that he was so 
near to me, sometimes I forgot. Once when the firelight 
flickered more largely that way than before, I noticed that 
he had not returned his oaken stick to the end of the 
chimney-piece w^here it usually hung. I looked to see it 
there many times during following days, but I never saw 
it again. 

Bob did not appear. I sat up later than usual, my 
uncle not forbidding me, but he did not appear, and I 
durst not inquire after him. Perhaps my uncle took my 
frequent glances at the door as a sort of question ; if so, 
he was a long long time in coming to an answer of it ; 
but at last he did say, *' He'll be back soon, but not before 
youVe abed." 
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Then I was bold enough to reply, " I thought I heard 
him outside." I was bold enough to go towards the 
door ; but my uncle, who was ordinarily a deliberate man 
in his movements, was there before me and opened it 
himself. After he had looked, he bade me look; there 
was nobody there ; my ears had deceived me. 

Soon afterwards I went to bed. I lay awake until I 
heard Bob's hand upon the latch and his foot upon the 
step, which was not long ; then I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FIGHT IN THE SNOW 

After the outbreak recorded in the last chapter we had a 
quiet time for some months, during which my uncle was 
less morose towards Bob, and consequently kinder to 
myself. I had put my drawings away ; the sight of them 
reminded me of my backache, of which there was no 
need. But after a while, when I had forgotten my uncle's 
whipping as much as I ever did, I came across the book 
again at the bottom of my clothes chest. The unexpected 
sight of it brought my old eagerness upon me like 
something new. I took it downstairs with me and put 
myself to my scrawling again. 

I will spare my readers the details of my misdirected 
efforts. When I had filled up the blank pages of the 
book, I copied the examples again and again upon chance 
bits of paper, the backs of letters, the wrappage of tea, my 
only eraser being my wet forefinger. Almost every 
minute I could steal from my uncle's observation I spent 
in this manner, much to the detriment, I should say, of my 
growing figure. I don't think I questioned myself as to 
my success or failure, I simply went at it ; when I was 
more dissatisfied than usual with an attempt, I smudged 
it over with my finger and tried again. I sometimes 
fancy there is a spice of obstinacy in my composition. 

But one day on my way from school I dropped out of 

my arithmetic a scrap of paper on which I had been 
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attempting a garden-roller, one of the later examples of 
my guide-book. Billy Upton, who was walking just 
behind me, espied it and picked it up. 

" Hello I " said he. " No posh I What is it ? Oh, I 
know what it is I Done it yerself, Sailor ? " 

I nodded. 

" Sure ? " 

I nodded again. 

'* It's a squirrel's cage, that's what it is, een't it ? Pur 
a squirrel in it for uz, Sailor, there's a good un." 

To satisfy him and escape more vexatious questions I had 
to stop at the next gate, and with the post for a support 
scribble in a misrepresentation of the little animal. Never 
did artist submit to greater ignominy. Billy kept a 
squirrel, which probably made him look for squirrels in un- 
likely places. But that might be regarded in another way ; 
it probably also made him a better judge of squirrels' cages. 
The first thing I did on reaching home was to get my 
book out of hiding and compare one by one my copies 
with the originals. My eyes were opened. I wrapped 
my pencil up in my book, and dropped both on the fire. 

Bob came in while it was still burning. He may have 
seen something in my face, and may have followed my 
eyes to the fire ; I don't know, I did not look his way. 
At any rate he went and snatched the half-burnt book 
out of the grate, and extinguished the blaze under his 
foot. Then he carefully examined the charred relics from 
end to end, came up to me, and putting his hand on my 
arm with a more familiar kindness than he had ever 
shown me before, said : 

" Come, it is not so bad, my boy. See, this is better 
than that, and this last than all the others. When we 
say ' better ' that is the most ; we can never say ' best' " 

At those words my hopes leapt up — conscious hopes, 
not like the former blind eagerness. He put my book^ 
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what was left of it, in his pocket, and it was many a day 
before I saw it again. 

He said, " It is your fate to — Nay, what your fate is 
cannot be escaped, and need not be anticipated. Since 
you must learn, I must teach you." He added, but hardly 
to me, " Who denies that, I say he does not know what 
he is denying." 

I wanted to thank him, but he stopped me at once, 
almost sternly — it was very like my uncle speaking — and 
said, " Don't thank me, boy, until you know the value 
of what I shall do for you." 

It was a sombre, almost sad, prelude to what I promised 
myself so much pleasure from. But nothing could damp 
my ardour. For some days however he put me off — I 
rather think it was a week or two — upon one or another 
pretext, as though he well-nigh repented of the under- 
taking ; but he could not withstand my urgence; backed 
as it was by his own promise. He took advantage of my 
uncle's prolonged absence one evening — he was helping 
at Coulson's sheep-washing — to give me my first lesson. 

It was entirely occupied in teaching me how to hold 
the instrument I wielded, the lead-pencil, the pen, the bit 
of chalk, the stick, the iron skewer, the brush, as the case 
might be. He bade me take pattern by his own grasp, 
so magnificently firm, yet so free that the pencil seemed 
to fly with his fingers, not be propelled by them. For 
many many other lessons I did nothing but draw straight 
lines at every inclination. Above all he delighted to 
make me draw upon a large scale. With a lump of chalk 
or a burnt stick for pencil, and that blank gable end of our 
cottage which faced away from the road for drawing- 
board and paper, I have spent many an hour under his 
eye, executing designs which were only limited by the 
extent of my reach and the width of the wall. It must be 
understood that we never ventured on such a proceeding 
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except when safe from interruption on my uncle's part ; 
and that we always took good care when we had done to 
rub out every trace of my handiwork. 

Bob from the first had manifested a constant dread 
of our discovery by my uncle. He never said one word 
that way, but I knew it ; it was understood between us 
from the beginning, and without comprehending the 
reason of it I took his fear for my own, fully. Often and 
often the sound of a casual foot in the road, or merely 
a little windy commotion after quiet among the trees, has 
marred my draughtsmanship. 

To say I found delight in my new pursuit were nothing ; 
it had taken possession of me ; and Bob, once he had 
yielded, seemed equally zealous. We toiled hard, early 
and late, in order to contrive time for my studies; and 
when we could not enjoy an hour's or half-hour's quiet, 
we made the best of a precarious five minutes. I have 
snatched a lesson while apparently busy kindling the 
fire, the new-swept hearthstone and a smoky ember my 
only implements ; or when I seemed to be doing nothing 
more than cleaning the window, my wet forefinger has 
been filling the dingy panes with reminiscences of my 
last exercise. 

My affection, my respect for Bob meanwhile grew to 
something very considerable, but I don't think I ever 
gave it a thought why he should so enslave his inclinations 
to mine ; and I don't believe many grown men would. 
There is nothing we take with so little inquiry as 
devotion ; the very completeness of the surrender voids 
calculation. 

I could laugh ; it seems fated that hardly a chapter of 
this book shall pass without Ivy Sivil's name written in it. 
Yet I disliked the girl, so far as I was not indifferent ; and 
really there were twenty people at Cockerby, whom I 
have not even named, who occupied my thoughts mor^ 
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than she did. Well, it shows how quiet and uneventful 
was my life for the ensuing months that I must needs 
bring her in once more. But as I write of Ivy, perhaps I 
had better say that some time before what I am about 
to relate happened, she and her family had fallen into 
deep disgrace. Her father had at last been caught and 
convicted of poaching, had been put away for a month, 
and had lost his ferrymanship. They had come to live 
at Cockerby, where his only ostensible livelihood was a 
gun, with which he went out by day and shot blackbirds 
and thrushes along the Trent side. Well, on a day in 
the following winter, I was walking afield after I had 
eaten my dinner in the school. The snow lay a foot 
deep on the roads, and under the hedges had col- 
lected to considerable depths, which we boys delighted 
to sound, wading up sometimes to our arm-pits in the 
leathery drifts. The cowering birds seemed afraid of 
nothing but famine. I was watching a redwing in a little 
clear space under a privet hedge, hopping to and fro on a 
forlorn quest of food. 

I heard a girlish discomfited squeal ; I thought I knew 
it, but I turned to look. On the far side of the field I was 
in I could see Ivy Sivil in conflict with two boys. I made 
a few steps towards them, then stopped, half inclined not 
to interfere. But the redwing had skulked away, dis- 
trustful of my movements. I started again towards the 
belligerents. I knew Ivy Sivil had a good many quarrels 
with a good many boys, often of her own making ; at the 
same time I detested seeing two boys set upon one girl. 
Before I reached them they had her down and were 
rolling her in the snow ; she shrieked, making free use of 
her legs ; they laughed and enjoyed it. My last fifty 
yards were done at my best pace. The nearest of her 
assailants, a whity-faced boy named Morris, who did 
most of the laughing, I pulled back into the snow, then 
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turned to the other, a thickset solid boy with a tanned 
face, expressionless either of pain or pleasure. 

" Let her alone, Wag Bates," I said. 

" Who for ? " said Wag, looking dully up. 

*' For me." 

" For yo ? " 
' " Ay." 

" And who are yo ? " 

*' You know who I am." 

" A've summat better to do than know who yo are.** 

"Well, I don't care whether you do or don't; you 
sha'n't knock girls about." 

" Sha'n't a ? Who'll 'inder me ? " 

" I'll tryP 

He let Ivy go and got on his feet without any haste. 

«Yo?" 

^'Ay." 

*'Yo?" 

"Ay." 

*'Yo?" 

"Ay." 

" Polly Alice, eh ? Good lor' I " 

" Well, Wag Bates, if you like. And good lor* too, if 
you like." 

" A'U tell yer what a'U tell yer, Polly : a'd sarve yo the 
same for tuppence. Theer I " 

" Would you ? " 

" An' think noat to 't" 

" Well, why don't you ? " 

" Becos a don't want." 

*' I just thought so." 

" But when a do want a wilL*^ 

" That's what you sayT 

I do not believe we should ever have got further than 
this verbal skirmishing, time being limited and Wag 
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Bates so sluggish ; but in the meanwhile Ivy had 
scrambled to her feet, had fallen upon Morris, tooth and 
nail, and speedily put that whity-faced youth to flight, 
chasing him from the field. Then she returned, flushed 
and breathless, and coming up behind Wag Bates, who 
was all intent on me, she sprang at his back, flung her 
arms round his neck and hung there. 

" Pum 'im well. Sailor," she panted ; " pum 'im well, 
whilst I throttle 'im." 

I was disgusted. I dropped my hands, which I had 
half raised in precautionary attitude, and said, " Jump ofi 
of him, or I've done." 

'* Aren't yer game. Sailor ? " she answered, gasping. 

But Wag, free from apprehension on my side, turned 
all his attention to her ; he speedily flung her loose, and 
with one body blow knocked all the remaining breath out 
of her, and laid her flat on the snow. 

''I would hit a girl," I said, and smote him on the 
back, not hard, but with a challenging tap. 

He turned on me. We put our heads down between our 
arms, after the unscientific fashion prevalent at Cockerby, 
and went at one another, hitting out with both hands, 
wifile-wafile, and guarding with neither. But I cannot 
emulate the learned enthusiasm of "Bell's Life." I 
remember very little of our fight, except the thick-skulled 
unimpressionability of the top of Wag's head. I do not 
know whether we fought long or little, nor whether 
nature made faces at us or sympathised. My most 
distinct recollection is of my sitting dizzily on the snow 
and cooling my puffy temples and bleeding knuckles in it. 
I do not know what Wag was doing, I don't think I knew 
then ; whence I fancy I must have had the worst of it. 

" Does it 'urt. Sailor ? " 

It was Ivy Sivil's voice. That blurred kneeling figure 
before me^ dark against the snow, was hers then 7 
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" Not it," answered I foggily. 

I felt a handful of snow, not of my own raising, held to 
my burning cheek. I pushed it away and managed to get 
on my feet I wandered giddily off in I knew not what 
direction. 

" Well, yo are game I " exclaimed Ivy. " But I'd leave 
'ira be now, if I wor yo, till I'd growed a bit. Yer see 
'e's got more puddin' nor yo." 

She was mistaken ; I had no valorous intention of pur- 
suing Wag ; I believe I had forgotten him. 

" Tell yer what, if I wor yo I'd go hum an' chance oad 
teacher." 

I felt at once that home was the best place for me, but 
that it was a long way off. I turned and went in the 
opposite direction. My feet stumbled through the snow, 
my head swam in the air ; except a qualmy stomach there 
seemed to be no connecting body worth speaking of. I 
got to the first gate, and brushed past Ivy, who was 
holding it open. 

" What are you foUering me for ? " I said. 

"What a rum un yo are, Sailor," she said, betwixt 
admiration and reproach. 

I found the next gate also, I don't know how ; perhaps 
I was guided unconsciously by the sound of accompanying 
footsteps ; at any rate there Ivy was again to open it 
for me. 

" Any'ow yer gen 'im a bleedy nose," she said, as I went 
through. 

" What's that to you ? " said I. 

In the next field I was very sick. I sat down on the 
snow, and in a while felt so much better that I resolved to 
return to school instead of going home. Ivy kept by me 
every inch of the way. I wished she wouldn't, but I was 
too weak to run away from her. We entered school 
together, the last of the laggards. As soon as I was 
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seated, Mr. Jackson noticed my damaged face in the front 
rank, and asked me what had happened to me. 

" I think I banged it again summat, teacher," said I. 

" It appears to have got banged," said Mr. Jackson ma- 
gisterially sarcastic, " with remarkable unanimity, for 
every feature has suffered equally." 

Everybody laughed but me and Ivy, the point of the 
joke for them lying in " unanimity," which I was sure, in 
my superiority, that none of them knew the meaning of. 
Mr. Jackson thought so too, for before they had done 
laughing, he asked them. Immediately they had done 
laughing. The word ceased to be jocular as soon as it 
was tied to a signification and they were required to know 
it. There was a dead silence ; I might have smiled in my 
superiority, but my puffy lips could not make the delicate 
distinction between smiling and not smiling. With much 
questioning and appealing by name to the more scholarly 
of his pupils, Mr. Jackson by adroit pressure squeezed 
from one and another, at long intervals, a hesitating 
definition. 

" It's a workus, teacher." 

" Please, teacher, they don't believe the Bible.'' 

" It's goin' to mission'ry meetin's." 

There was a watery flicker of my eyelids, the nearest I 
could get to a twinkle of amusement in the orbs them- 
selves. 

All at once Mrjackson turned sharp on Ivy, and said : 

" You look as if you know what unanimity means. Ivy." 

" Please, teacher, it's a jolly good scuft side o' th' 'eadl." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Becos — please, becos, father gen me one yisterday." 

She was not so far off as the others ; but I considered 
it a mere guess, and did not abate one jot of my inward 
superiority. 

Mr. Jackson may have caught a glimpse of it through 
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some break in the general bulginess of my features, for he 
next said : 

" Well, Edward, I shall be compelled to appeal to you 
after all. You can tell me, can't you ? " 

'* Yes, teacher," I said confidently, not in too much of a 
hurry. I was going to have my revenge on them for 
laughing at me. 

''Well, what is it?" 

" It's when you quarrel and fight.'* 

" Very good. When you go home, write out fifty times 
on your slate very neatly * Unanimity ' — be sure to spell it 
correctly — 'Unanimity is when you do not quarrel and 
fight,' and bring it up to me to-morrow morning before 
lessons." 



CHAPTER VIII 

IVY'S RABBIT 

When I entered the school playground next morning I 
could not be unaware that I immediately became the 
cynosure of all eyes. But I did not go straight through 
into the schoolroom, as I often did, I walked aside to the 
largest group of my mates in order to show them I had 
not noticed anything. Ham Sanders and Jody Watts, the 
leading humorists of the school, were in the midst of a 
circle of encouraging laughter. Ham Sanders was the son 
of a farmer, lanky and knock-kneed ; the features of his 
face were insignificant with the exception of his mouth, 
which was a straight slit almost from ear to ear, and gave 
unfair importance to his smile. Jody's father was the 
village cobbler ; he was so small that he seemed to think 
it was hardly worth while beginning to wash himself, and 
it was dubious how far his general duskiness was com- 
plexion and cobbler's wax, and how far dirt. Ivy fluttered 
on the outskirts, looking hot, but not noticeably angry. As 
I approached, the group opened out, as if to give Ham and 
Jody a better aim. 

" Got yer unaninity writ out. Sailor ? " asked Ham. 

"'Ope yer-r 'ave," said Jody, " for Nigger's sake." 

Nigger was Ivy's common nickname, in exaggeration of 
the darkness of her hair and complexion. 

" What would it matter to her," said I quite coolly — at 

least I thought so—" if I haven't ? " 
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" Ooh I " said Ham. 

" Ooh I " said Jody. 

"Ooh I" said everybody else, except Ivy. 

"Look at *im I " said Ham. 

" An' look at 'er I " said Jody. 

I could not help looking at her along with the rest. The 
red on her cheeks made her appear almost pretty for once, 
but that did not mitigate the hostility of my gaze. 

"Gi'e 'im a straight cairl of yer 'air, Nigger," said 
Jody. 

" Oh, she's done that aVeady," said Ham ; " I seed 'er ; 
as lung an' as strung as a boss's tail. Look I 'e's gor it 
'id under 'is weskut ; that's what meks it boolge so." 

" Sha'n't yer show uz, Sailor ? " said Idy Price, a girl who 
believed while the others laughed. 

" Tell yer what / seed," said Jody in his turn ; " a seed 
'im a kissin' 'er round the corner when a comed in. Sich 
a many an' sich big 'uns I " 

"An'meller?" asked Ham. 

" A should think so I As juicy as juicy ; reg'lar runned 
off 'er chin, like serrup." 

" I know, I know," cried Ham. " Like yer pop all yer 
penn'orth o' bull's eyes into yer mouth at once, when oad 
Jacky een't lookin', an' can't nip 'em out again becos 'e is 
lookin'. Don't the treacle run I Ooh, Guiny I " 

" You'll 'ave to faight the Corp'ral an' all, Sailor," said 
Bill Godber — or Sam Godber, quite seriously. 

It was that finally that roused me. Tim Sargeant, 
commonly of course called the Corp'ral, was according to 
popular rumour the latest of Ivy's many fancies. I looked 
at and over the speaker with such lofty inaccuracy, that I 
never knew for certain whether it was Sam or Bill ; they 
were twins. 

" If I do fight the Corp'ral," I retorted, " I'll take good 
care I fight him about summaf.*' 
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And leaving them to laugh or talk as they would| I 
turned about and strode into the building. 

A day or two after that it was a bitter morning^ and the 
moon was up before the sun. I was standing by the 
frozen window, rubbing my hands together to unnumb 
them for their work, when I saw Ivy at the gate in the 
cold light, which seemed to come as much from the snow 
as from the moon. After looking craftily about she stole 
up the path ; she had been running and her quick breaths 
stayed on the frosty air. She carried something under her 
pinafore. She was nothing pleasant to look at in the wan 
light, with her uncombed rimy hair crowned with a shape- 
less hat, her red nose and purple cheeks, her thin ill-dad 
arms and legs, and a frock, all too short for her, the 
colour of a withered leaf whose autumn has not honoured 
it, wherein the dull greens fade into dirty yellows and 
browns. I stayed as I was, but she spoke to Bob, who 
was coming in with a skepful of coal. 

'* 'Ere, look slippy, old Gossbush, catch ho'd. It's for 
Sailor. Frum me." 

She had laid a fine rabbit on the top of Bob's coals. 
But before he could touch it or answer her, my uncle 
strode out of the calf-shed. He hated whatever was poor 
and thriftless and inefficient, and the Sivil family were 
eminently such. 

"What d'yer want here, sliving, yer hugly young 
huzzy ? " he said roughly. 

She began to back to the gate, keeping her dark dis- 
trustful eyes upon him. He snatched up the rabbit from 
the skep. 

" Carry yerself and yer rammel where there's a call for 
yer." 

With that he slung her gift after her. It struck her 
smartly ; she had her elbow up, but did not entirely save 
her face. It must have hurt her, yet she did not cry. 
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I went out in a mixed rage ; but my anger against her for 
coming to me was just then undermost of my anger 
against my uncle for ill-treating her. I ran down to her 
and picked the rabbit up. I think from my face she 
expected a second assault, and again put up her arm to 
receive it. 

" Are you hurt ? " I asked. 

" It did theak a bit ; noat to speak on." 

" I'm very sorry. I'll take your rabbit — thank you — 
but please don't bring no more. And now you'd best 

go." 

For my uncle looked fiercer than ever. I was not afraid 
of him for myself just then. I pushed her gently towards 
the gate. 

" My uncle don't like girls," I said. 

" Don't yo neither ? " 

" Not much. Good-bye." 

She did not go. I think I must have had a momentary 
vision of what was behind her wistful eyes. Ai a sudden 
impulse, which surprised myself, I kissed her, clumsily, 
over an eyebrow. 

" Good-bye woze;," I said, shamefaced and peremptory. 

"Good-bye," she answered cheerfully, and ran off" 
down the wintry road. 

I went back swinging the rabbit in the snow. 

"It sha'n't enter no house o' mine," said my uncle, 
more bitterly than angrily; but if he had been more 
angryi I should not have been much afraid of him just 
then. 

" I'm going to give it to Horn," I said. Horn was an 
old man who sometimes did odd jobs for us. 

" I didn't mean it to hit the wench," he said, as if a 
little ashamed. " But for the matter o' that, whelps of 
her breed are as 'ard as pin-wire ; there's no hurting 'em, 
if yer try for't 
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He had turned away, and I thought had done speak- 
ing. 

" She looks a ducky, she does, for any respectable boy 
to be fighting his battles for." 

So he had heard of our fight. 

'' I didn't fight for her," I replied. 

" What did yer fight for then ? " 

" I fought becos I was forced." 

" How was yer forced ? " 

« I don't know." 

" Was yer forced to kiss her ? * 

I had no answer, I was abashed. 

With a dissatisfied throaty " Hum I " my uncle went 
back to the calf-shed, and I, having thrown the rabbit 
down by the door, re-entered the house. 

I suffered a good deal from my schoolfellows for a week 
or two, on account of my unlucky fight. Every ancient 
jest, dipt, worn, and defaced, was paid out with as much 
bounce and as much subsequent laughter, as if the utterer 
had but just coined it. Nor had it, nineteen times out of 
twenty, the most distant application to my case ; it was 
produced simply because it was remembered. No, and it 
was not because they were children. If they had been 
men and women, it would have made no difference — ^at 
Cockerby. 

They appeared to assume that I spent the evening 
walking out with Ivy, all the same if it had rained cats 
and dogs upon the slushy snow. I was supposed to do 
her lessons for her. She really did show some improve- 
ment, I believe, in her schooling from about that time; 
nobody however but a fool would have imagined that 
I had any hand in it. My most casual glance in her 
direction had meanings foisted on it, which would have 
overweighted the love-charged gaze of the most deliberate 
pair of eyes. Even my invariable coolness of demeanour 
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towards her was interpreted in her favour, with in- 
genuities worthy of a learned commentator anxious to 
make his first hit at his text. 

But I was plagued by Ivy herself far more than by all 
they could do or say. The very day she brought me 
the rabbit she had the assurance to ask if she might walk 
liome with me. 

I said, " Fm not going to walk, Fm going to run ; but 
you may keep up with me, if you can." 

She struggled gamely. For a few seconds I had a side 
view of her : hands clenched, chin up, chest out, black 
tangled hair streaming behind her, meagre greeny pet- 
ticoats in a flutter about her lathy legs, and flitting feet 
ill shod for snowy weather. She was a good runner for 
a girl, and when she was running she was not quite so 
ugly to look at. But in a few seconds I lost sight of her, 
could only hear her fetch her breath behind me ; then 
that was lost too, and I began to enjoy running. 

All at once the rabbit — I wished it at Jericho — and the 
ill-shod feet in the snow came to my mind. I thought it 
hard that folks couldn't forget what they'd a mind to 
forget. Little by little I slackened pace, till I went at 
nothing better than a jog trot. Again I heard the patter 
of her feet behind me, a little cumbered with those ill- 
fltting boots ; then her loud pants, and soon she shot in 
front of me, only a yard or two, and turned her face back 
upon me, so flushed and glad 1 It was plain to me she 
had the conceit to fancy she had beaten me in fair running. 
I started off again, in earnest this time, and it may be 
taken for granted that I did not see her any more that 
night. 

But if she was not waiting for me in the road next 
morning I I tried to be so occupied in sliding along the 
cart tracks as not to see her ; but she stood in my way, 
and I had to clutch her to save her and myself from a fall. 
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" There I " she said. " A did nearly cop a badger. But 
yer nedn't squeeze so ; folk a;/7/say." 

" I wasn't squeezing anybody," I answered indignantly. 
" rU let you tumble next time." 

" Why are yer so humpy, Sailor ? " 

" I aren't I always am. Stand out o' my road ; I 
want to slur." 

She stood aside and watched me slide with an un- 
necessary show of interest. 

" Yer did put yer feet together I " she shouted after me 
admiringly. " Is it a glibby un ? " 

'' Middling/' said I, without looking back. 

" Now see me crack nuts I " 

But instead of stopping to view her performance, whidi 
consisted in her stamping frequently with the hinder hed 
as she went down the slide, I made off, taking every slide 
that lay in my way, as fast as I could go. But I had not 
gone far before my bootlace came down and nearly tripped 
me up ; I had to stop to see to it, which allowed her to 
overtake me. 

" What nyst boots I " she said with ungrudging admira- 
tion. " Why do yer run away frum me so ? " 

" I only run as I alius run. Why don't you keep up ?* 

" It's my chilblains. But yer can run so fast. Sailor.'* 

I was tying up my lace ; her worn unsuitable boots 
were just under my eyes. I was sorry, and perhaps 
ashamed ; I let her walk by me all the rest of the way. 
Of course the boys made fools of themselves at my 
expense. 

After that, for a while, she was the torment of my 
life. It was just then that Bob gave me a notable pro- 
motion ; he began to teach me to shade. Nevertheless I 
recall that time as an uncomfortable, almost an unhappy 
one. In order to escape her attentions I was reduced to 
climbing the playground wall (a forbidden thing, by the 
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bye) instead of making my exit in the usual way ; or I 
went home all round by Elham Mill, or across field at the 
risk of encountering Farmer Crofts and his whip, or worse 
still, Miss Crofts and her tongue ; in short, I had to resort 
to all the wiles of a red Indian on the war trail, according 
to the best authority, namely Bob Stimson. Bob Stimson 
was the well-to-do miller's son and a diligent student of 
Mayne Reid. After each perusal of another of that 
author's works he would come out with a new stock of 
blood-thirsty tales, and would for the time being put on a 
wandering look, a laborious frown and a stealthy tread. 
Between-whiles he was a good-natured lazy lad, mostly 
with an acid drop in his mouth, and given to sucking his 
thumb on the sly. 

That rabbit, which I had not eaten, stuck in my mind. 
Many a time I wished I could buy Ivy a pair of boots and 
so pay it off; but somehow I was withheld. My avoidance 
of her consequently was not without some clumsy inter- 
mittent relentings, but for which she would probably have 
left me to myself the sooner. However in a few weeks' 
time she was walking to school, playing and quanelling, 
with a more accommodating boy. Hooper Sims I believe, 
and I was at peace. I had learnt to spell unanimity ; that 
appeared to be the most solid result of my fight with 
Wag Bates. 



CHAPTER IX 

ELEMENTARY ART 

I HAD now turned fourteen years and was a big lad for my 
age ; I should have been very useful to my uncle in his 
business, but he kept me yet a few months longer at 
school. In that, as in many smaller things, he showed a 
certain pride in coming out of the class of cottager to 
which he belonged, and equalling himself with the 
farmers ; at which both cottagers and farmers cut their 
jokes and aimed their more (or less) sober criticism. But 
the date of my leaving school was already fixed, and only 
a few weeks distant, when drawing was added to the 
curriculum. I cannot at this length of time charge my 
memory with the reason for the addition. It may have 
been because some increase of Government grant could be 
earned that way, or because they had begun to teach it at 
Clayton, or because Mr. Herbert, the rector's second son, 
newly returned from some outlandish university, took an 
interest in art; I only know it was not because Mr. 
Jackson knew how to draw. 

So one Friday afternoon, at that last hour of the school 
week when we were apt to grow fidgety and look at the 
clock oftener than our books, cards of drawing examples 
were dealt round the room at haphazard by one of the 
elder scholars. To one would fall a Greek urn, to another 
a decadent coffee-pot, which we were free to copy on our 
slates as well as we could, unmolested by advice or assist- 
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ance. Mr. Jackson, worthy man, glad to be at the end of 
another week, warmed his hands over the stove. When 
they were quite warm he put them behind his back, and 
strolled between the desks with the air of a man very 
much at leisure. Sometimes he filliped the ear of a 
whisperer, sometimes offered a suggestion from a certain 
altitude about the point of a pencil. When he came to 
me, my copy was already completed. It was a decorative 
design, consisting of three idealised donkeys' ears of 
graduated sizes, bowing slightly to three similar donkeys' 
ears slightly bowing back, as though they might have 
seen one another before, but could not for the life of them 
think where. Mr. Jackson dropped his easy manner for a 
severe one. 

"You must not draw the straight lines with a ruler, 
Edward," he said ; " and I strictly forbid you to employ 
any mechanical assistance for the curves. Rub it out and 
commence de novo^ 

To make sure of that he took my sponge himself and 
drew it over my slate, before I quite understood him. I 
had seen I could do better than Sam BurrelL 

" Ivy Sivil, why are you laughing ? " 

" Becos a couldn't 'elp, teacher," answered Ivy. 

" At what are you laughing ? " 

" A can't just mind, teacher." 

"Stand upon the form to remind you to mind and to 
help you to help — with an aspirated h ; h-help." 

Five minutes after he came my way again, purposely I 
believe to catch me at it; but I had again finished my 
drawing and was watching Sam Burrell, who had an 
unrecognisable spade under hand. Mr. Jackson was very 
severe. 

" Did yJu n^finJOU^MJOfEHirard,'' he said, " that you 
were not it 9Vg£|gr 9f iliAY jn^oianical assi stance in your 
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** I haven't done, teacher.* 

2^Ir. Jackson looked very grave, reallj grieved. Tlie 
school was still, ready for anv sort o( fan, however poinfiiL 

"Edward, I have hitherto found yoa to be of a 
scrupulous veracity. I regret, I greatly regreCy that joo 
have made the assertion that you have just done. I tnst 
you will retract it, before — before it can be said that yon 
did it under menace. For your own sake^ and the 
school's, and mine."* 

" I didn't," said I. 

The good man looked disappointed. 

^ And I seed 'e didn't," cried Ivy firom her devaticm. 

What business was it of hers ? 

" IV/ial did you see ? " asked Mr. Jackson of her. 

" As Sailor didn't use no merac'lous assistance.* 

**1 can quite believe that, without testimony." Once 
more he gave me all his attention. "If you did this by 
yourself, you can of course repeat the perfonnance." 

" Yes, teacher." 

" Do it" 

Once more he rubbed my copy out and stood by while 
I drew. Presently I wiped my sponge over what I had 
begun, and put my pencil down. 

** I can't/' I said, " whilst you look at me sa** 

"So I perceive," he answered drily. Timber-built 
persons who have no notion of the working of im- 
pressionable nerves are common enough. "Then you 
are prepared to acknowledge you employed forbidden 
means ? ** 

" No, I'm not ; I didn't." 

He went to his desk for his cane. 

" I give you two minutes in which to recant," he said. 

He held his watch in his hand. But for a little excited 
$tir the school was quiet 

The time went by ; he called me out 
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" It's a jolly oad shame I " cried Ivy, " 'E didn't employ 
no merac'lous rulers. I seed 'im." 

" Silence ! " said the master sternly, and waited for me. 

I sat in my place. 

'' I say I didn't/' I said in a passion-shaken voice. ^' I 
won't be flogged for noat." 

The conflict going on in the schoolmaster's mind showed 
visibly in his face. I have said that I was a big boy for 
my years ; he was a grey, worn, precise man with a stoop. 
Some of the farthest of the scholars stood up to see. 

"What am I to imderstand by noat?" he said, sternly 
enough. 

" Nothing, teacher." 

" Then say nothing. •* 

" Yes, teacher." 

To the general disappointment he put the cane by. 
There was a whiteness still about his lips, but his voice, 
when next he spoke, was not so loud. 

" I think it right to accept your denial. I trust it is so. 
Proceed with your drawing, children." 

Soon he called to me from the other side. 

" Why do you not continue to draw, Edward ? " 

" My hand shakes," I answered ; and he let me be. 

Next Friday Mr. Jackson dealt me my drawing example 
himself, one of the more elaborate ones — a vase full of 
flowers which I did not know then, but have often seen 
since, in drawing-books. I felt, though I was so busy 
with my slate, that he kept his eyes on me from whatever 
part of the room he might be in ; but I did not mind him 
just then. When he came round I had my copy ready 
for him. He put his hand on my shoulder ; I knew the 
pressure was kindly and I was afraid he was going to 
speak, but he did not, and I was glad he did not. I hate 
explanations of last week's misunderstandings now, and I 
did then. He gave me a cow to copy on the othat %vifi: ^^ 
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my slate ; her udder was shamefully overstocked, but she 
bore the inconvenience with a most bovine placidity. 
When we went he kept my slate, and lent me another to 
do my sums on. 

At our next drawing-lesson Mr. Herbert from the 
rectory was present ; a broad-shouldered, rather stumpy 
young gentleman with a smooth fresh face and a good- 
humoured smile. We noticed that Mr. Jackson was a 
good bit taller than he, and he had to condescend up- 
wards. He lounged between the forms with his hands 
in his pockets. Many drawings he simply criticised by a 
low but distinct whistle ; which Mr. Jackson did not hear — 
I looked each time to see — though he had wonderful ears 
for a boy's whistle. Some few Mr. Herbert cursorily cor- 
rected, always with one hand in its pocket, and perhaps 
ejaculating, " By Jove 1 " or " Look here I " or " I say I " or 
"What the hang's that?" He stayed by me a little 
while, and watched me copy a Greek urn which had a 
slight touch of English mumps on either cheek. 

" Not bad, youngster," he said. *' But you're hardly 
full enough there." 

He marked the faulty part with my pencil. 

" Yes, it goes so," I answered, taking back my pencil 
and making the alteration. " But Bob said " 

So far I got, but stayed in time, 

"Eh?" 

" Somebody — I mean ^" 

" Eh ? " 

" I — I've been told I should always improve on what 
I'm copying if I can." 

"A dashed good observation too. I'll remember that 
for my encouragement when I'm sketching. I always find 
it easier to improve on nature than not." 

" Oh but," I answered seriously, " that was about draw- 
ing from the flat Nature isn't — isn't flat." 
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" It is in Lincolnshire." 

'' But not so flat as this/' I said^ with my hand on my 
cardboard example. 

" Well, no, hardly." 

I took a little confidence from the admission. 

" He said the man who stands on his legs — I mean 
stands on his head — I mean " 

I stopped, abashed by his attention, and Mr. Jackson's 
attention, and the attention of the whole school. 

" No hurry, youngster, take your time." 

I did take my time. 

"He said the man who thinks himself superior to 
nature " — I relapsed into nervous indistinctness — ^^ stans- 
on's-'ead." 

" What ? " 

*' Stands on 'is 'ead, sir." 

" H-is h-ead, Edward," said Mr. Jackson. 

** H-is h-ead," I repeated. 

" Well, if he can keep so, his superiority's as real as 
most superiorities are," said Mr. Herbert 

" But he can*t," I said dogmatically. 

" Entirely a matter of practice. He can take his beer 
so, get married so, go to church so, and kick the bucket 
so ; with practice. Don't believe it, eh ? " 

I did not believe it, but it would not have done for me 
to say so. 

" Quite right, it's only the man who utters the smart 
thing who does believe it, for the time being. But where 
did you get all this valuable advice ? " 

I hung my head and said in a whisper, '' I mustn't 
tell." 

"Well, how did you come to be able to draw so well 
as this ? " 

I hung my head lower still and did not answer at all. 
Mr. Herbert passed carelessly on to Sam Burrell. 
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" Who or what is he — she — it ? " he inquired, pointing 
to Sam's slate. 

" It's a gate," said Sam thickly. 

" Great Scott ! I thought it was a clothes' horse ; or at 
least a cab horse. Five to four! I must be jogging. 
Awfully promising lot, Mr. Jackson. Where excellence is 
sfj level it were invidious to specify. Shall see you at the 
rectory later on." 

That same evening, it being moonlight, Mr. Stroud, the 
Rector of Elham, and Mr. Jackson walked over to Cockerfoy 
to see my uncle. As soon as they entered the house at 
my uncle's loud " Come in," I should have known what 
their business was, even if the schoolmaster had not 
carried my slate under his arm. I looked for Bob, but he 
had gone out. 

The rector was a short stout man, in a suit of dark grey 
and a felt hat of secular hardness ; bis face was ruddy, 
in striking contrast to the whiteness of his surplice on 
Sundays. He wore a long thick beard, and under the 
brilliant baldness of his head there was a short and scanty 
fringe of the same reddish, whitish hue. But for the way 
he had of holding his head up, he would have seemed 
insignificant beside Mr. Jackson, who was tall, and always 
wore a long black frock-coat and a semi-clerical hat. 
Strangers did not notice Mr. Stroud's bit of snovi^ necktie 
until they had to account for a dictatorial something in 
his manner, and looked for it 

It was part of my uncle's proud respectability to be 
respectful to both schoolhouse and church; he pushed 
away the table from the front of the fire, pulled forward 
the two most comfortable chairs, and was not satisfied 
until both gentlemen were seated. They talked with him 
in country fashion about the backwardness of the 
ploughing, the scarcity of roots, the well-filled ditches, the 
prospect of abundant apple-bloom ; and I listened to them 
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with beating heart, out of sight as much as possible, until 
at length the rector said, as I knew he would : 

"But we've come to talk to you about that clever 
lad of yours, Allius, Where is he ? Gone ? Ah I Come 
here, Edward." 

He sat up with a little additional erectness to question me. 

" How old are you ? " 

" Fourteen last November, sir." 

" And you'll soon be leaving school, of course ? *' 

" Three weeks to-day, sir." 

" And you're looking forward to it, no doubt, as a great 
and glorious event ? " 

" I — I don't know, sir." 

" Don't know ? Never say that, boy, as a cover to a 
want of determination to know ; then it becomes a weak, 
silly, wishy-washy expression. Who should know if you 
don't ? Well, what occupation should you like to follow 
when you leave school ? " 

"Answer Mr. Stroud, Teddy," said my uncle, "and 
speak up." 

" I— I don't know," said I. 

" Psh, psh 1 " said the rector. 

But before he could add words my uncle said : 

" The fact is, sir, there's never been no need for Teddy 
to bother his 'ead about it." Adding very decidedly, 
" He'll have to bide at 'ome and 'elp me." 

Just then Bob entered with a lantern in his hand and 
slipped through into the inner store-room, apparently 
unnoticed by anybody but myself. 

"Indeed, Mr. Allius," said the schoolmaster, "I think 
you might do better with him. I never had a scholar who 
took more pains to be perfect with his home lessons. 
Genius has been defined to be the power of taking pains. 
Remember that, Edward, store it up in your mind. The 
power of taking pains. You will find him well grounded 
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in arithmetic up to, and inclusive of, decimal fractions. 
He writes a positively beautiful hand — with occasionally 
a little superabundance of flourish, Edward. He has an 
excellent knowledge of history. What is the date of the 
battle of CuUoden, Edward ? " 

" 1746, sir," I answered unhesitatingly. It had formed 
part of our day's lesson. 

Mr. Jackson waited that my uncle might have time to 
be astonished, then continued : 

" I question greatly whether you could name a town 
throughout the world, containing a population of fifty 
thousand inhabitants, the position of which he could not im- 
mediately indicate upon the map. What are the principal 
rivers of China, Edward, in order from north to south ? " 

" The Hoang-Ho, the Yang-tse, and the Canton river," 
replied I. 

My uncle seemed to feel there was an attempt being 
made to push him he knew not whither ; he replied in a 
tone of resistance : 

'' And I can tell you summat else as he can do, sir ; he 
can graft an apple-tree or a plum-tree with most. I think 
that'll 'elp him to an honest living more than all the rivers 
or all the battles yer can mention." 

"There's sense in what you say, Allius," said the 
rector ; "and if it had been a question of a little geography 
more or less, I should not have interfered ; there are pen- 
drivers and to spare in the world. But this lad, so Mr. 
Herbert tells me, has one quite exceptional talent. Where 
is that slate, Mr. Jackson ? " 

Mr. Jackson put the slate into my uncle's hands, saying : 

" Entirely your nephew's work, Mr. Allius ; exactly as 
it left his hands. Two lessons of an hour each being the 
utmost extent of the tuition he has received at school." 

My uncle let the slate be put into his hands like one 
ignorant what to expect. 
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" If I were you, AUius," said Mr. Stroud, " Pd try to 
get him into an architect's or civil engineer's office, and 
let him work his way up. I know Chadbum of 
Nottingham ; I could mention it to him." 

My uncle had been looking at the slate like one dum- 
foundered. 

" I confess," said Mr. Jackson, " I suspected him at first 
of doing the curves with the assistance of a piece of twine, 
until his assurances — and my own observation — convinced 
me of the contrary. Surely he must have obtained 
instruction from other sources, at home or elsewhere ? " 

At that moment Bob was coming from the inner room 
to the outer door, carrying his lantern in one hand and a 
couple of empty hampers in the other. 

" Hey I You ! " cried my uncle, as to a dog. 

Bob turned, but did not put down what he carried. 
My uncle rose up ; I got out of his way ; he overturned 
my chair and went towards Bob as though he saw nothing 
that lay between. 

"This is your doing!" he said in a loud deep voice, 
like a malediction. 

He uplifted the slate in his strong hands ; he fixed his 
eyes where the blow should fall. The serving-man did 
not seek to shun it. I cried out, I thought I saw it strike. 
But my uncle's hand had wavered, he had dashed the slate 
to the ground. 

As soon as there was stillness again my uncle turned 
round on his visitors and said, scarce less wrathfuUy : 

" I'll have no more draw-ers in my family. We've had 
a'ready " 

There he stopped, as though he had been suddenly 
tripped up ; but he kept his eyes on them like a warned 
wild beast expecting the assault. The rector was mightily 
offended, the schoolmaster more alarmed ; both had risen 
and put on their hats. 
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" Well, Allius," said the former, with his beard well up, 
" we were already aware it is very easy to smash slates. 
But your nephew's career is your own affair, and to you 
for the future I leave it." i 

He went out with a good deal of short-limbed dignity,; | 
Mr. Jackson had gone before him. Then my uncle turned 
again to Bob. They looked one another in the face, their 
eyes were exactly on a level ; and the shivers of the slate 
lay between them. 

"I say this lad's mine," said my uncle. He put his 
hand upon me heavily, as though to make formal claim. 
" I say he shall go my road. I say nobody, be he who 
he may, shall interfere between me and him. What have 
vou to say again that ? " 

I clasped my hands and looked on. For the moment I 
thought I saw the shadow of a contradiction cross Bob's 
face. I was afraid, not so much for myself, but at the 
thought of seeing those two big men fight in that narrow 
room. 

" Don't, Bob," I cried, " don't I " 

Immediately his limbs lost their rigidity, and his eyes 
were no longer on a level with my uncle's. 

" The boy is yours," he said in a just audible voice. 

"Then," said my uncle, "understand, you've got to 
drop this 'ere under'anded drawing gillery ; I wain't have 
it. It's enough for a plain man like me if he can draw a 
bucket of watter." 

" Be it so." 

" Yer hear that, Ted ? " 

" Yes," answered I, all my hope gone out of me. 

" Do yer give me yer word on't ? " 

'' Yes," said I. 

" Since he does, I do," said Bob, 

" I didn't ask yer for't," said my uncle roughly. " I've 
got the boy's ; I'll shift without yours." 



CHAPTER X 

THE GULL'S NEST 

I DID not return to school. That was at my uncle's 
bidding, with a strong utterance against all busybodies. 
He sent me to church at Clayton again, instead of Elham. 
Apparently his antipathy to highly-coloured ceremonials 
had relaxed for me, but he himself discontinued attend- 
ance at Divine service. On weekdays I assisted in all 
the work of the field and garden. I learnt to hold a 
plough and brush a hedge, as well as to prune and graft. 
I was not exacdy unhappy ; nobody who is healthy and 
out of doors all day can be that, imless indeed he is 
under the tooth of remorse ; but there was something 
missing to me, and I was becoming a man early. 

Going to and fro in the town I always stopped to look 
in the print shops. The stalls in the market too, where 
loose engravings were on sale along with second-hand 
books and music, were a consolation to me. That led to 
the occasional purchase of a book, always an illustrated 
one; White's "Natural History of Selbourne," for in- 
stance, " Gulliver's Travels," Shakespeare, " Don Quixote," 
*' The Pilgrim's Progress," and a book or two of fairy 
tales. I had nothing to guide me in my selection, 
except what I conceived to be the greater or less merit 
of their illustrations. But having become possessed 
of them, I always read them through, when it was any- 
how possible, in order to discover what the pictures were 
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about ; and thus I found comfort where I had not looked 
for it. 

Bob read them too occasionally ; it was the only thing 
in the way of recreation that I ever saw him enjoy. My 
uncle did not mind his reading, and he did not mind my 
reading, of an evening when the day's work was done and 
he was inert from mere weariness ; but he hated to see us 
both reading at the same time. I knew that, though he 
never put it into words, by his restlessness, particularly 
by a way he had of rubbing one legging over the other, 
and by his ingenuity in remembering something left 
undone in or out of the house, which should disturb one 
of us at least from our common occupation. His un- 
accountable jealousy of Bob had increased after the 
revelation of my drawing-lessons, and if he could contrive 
it, he would not leave us alone together five minutes at a 
time. But despite his precautions the secret sympathy 
between our serving-man and myself grew. I knew it 
did, though I cannot say how I knew; we never used 
words about it — words of any sort were few between us ; 
but I was quite aware that I relished Shakespeare the 
better because he was bending over "Don Quixote *• on 
the other side of the candle. 

Mr. Herbert Stroud of Elham Rectory was willing to 
be a friend to me so far as there was opportunity. He 
had even offered to give me drawing-lessons himself, with 
considerable urgency for him (only one hand in his jacket 
pocket) ; of which my uncle had made a peremptory but 
not altogether surly rejection. When he saw it was no 
use persisting in his kindness, Mr. Stroud returned his 
other hand to its pocket. 

" Well," he said, " you're in loco parentis^ so I suppose 
it is the correct thing to say you know best." 

" Of course I do," said my imcle. 

" You think so ? " 
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" Of course I do," said my unde, greatly surprised at 
the question. 

" I grant all parents have known best once, but it's my 
idea — what a comfort tobacco is under ideas 1 — it's my idea 
that was when they were youngsters themselves ; and they 
grew out of the knowledge before ever they had a chance 
of putting it into practice. Youngsters know and parents 
do. Looking at it as a question of exact science, the 
advantage seems to be pretty evenly divided. But I 
confess that in the domain of applied science, which has 
too much smutty grease about it for my taste, the seniors 
have a tremendous pull over us." 

My uncle looked, I think, to see if I were taking it in, 

" That's funny doctrine for you to be laying down, sir," 
he said ; " and you a clergyman's son." 

" Think so ? Considering the age of the world it's 
marvellous how fresh one person's opinions frequently 
appear to another. Well, we shall be old fogies ourselves 
some day, if we've the luck to survive, and shall take it 
out of the coming generation. Of course, Mr. Allius, if 
you're bent on making your nephew a ploughboy, you 
may clip and squeeze and square him into some sort of 
one, but you'll cut some very fair material to waste in the 
process." 

My uncle grew uneasy under all those words, and 
slipped a little beside the question. 

" Let me tell yer, sir," he said, " there's plenty o' plough- 
boys as are better than all your superfine draw-ers and 
artists in the country." 

" But who wants to be better than anybody ? It must 
be a very uneasy perch at the best, besides awfully pre- 
c^arious. No, the prime pleasure of Ufe consists in lying 
on your back with your hands in your pockets, and your 
eyes on the bluest of the sky. You can't fall any further, 
and it's too much trouble to think of getting up. The 
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next best is to be a donkey-driver at Sutton-oo-Sea. Yoa 
need wear no hat, and may sit and dig your bare toes in 
the sand without the remotest apprehension of a customer. 
The third best is to be an artist, unknown to fam^ withiB 
a quarter of a mile of a decent tobacconist. I see your 
pipe is idle ; do me the favour to pass your opinion npoo 
my selection." 

On the whole my uncle suffered him then and thereafter 
with much less impatience than I should have though 
possible. Indeed the young gentleman was so neghgcntlj 
good-humoured, and appeared himself so fully aware that 
his tobacco was better than his logic, that it was singu- 
larly easy to reject his arguments without quarrelliiig 
with them. 

Yet my prime consolation was neither book nor fiiend, 
but what entered by my eye. What has once entered 
thereby remains, I am convinced, locked in my memoiy 
but the key hangs out of my reach. Or why at tfab 
moment should I recall, so perfectly, so unexpectedly, d 
all the March moms I have ever seen, that March mom 
when the watery furrows gleamed beneath the uncertain 
sun, and I stood resting on my hedge-knife and solemnly 
wondered at the miracle of colours on a spink's back, as 
he sang from the low bare bough of an ash nearer to me 
than he knew ? The pasturage was still brown, where it 
was not bare, but it was starred here and there with the 
yellow foal's-foot; and the dose-trimmed hedges were 
still grey, yet as I looked obliquely down their long ranks 
I descried the first faint glimmer of green. Or why 
should I forget that to remember just now so visibly that 
cloudless winter's eve ? The blue shadows were slowly 
creeping from the foot of the leafless hedge across the 
smooth frozen snow ; the rest of the field lay under a 
coverlet of greyish silk, save where a hare's footprints 
had broken the surface ; there it was the whitest of satins. 
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It fades, and I possess again one summer's noon which I 
spent by the river, one out of so many. Clouds fly up 
from the south-west across the sun ; there will be rain 
ere night. The sun shines forth again fiercer for the 
restraint it has undergone ; there is a bridge of barred 
flame over the water from bank to bank. Suddenly it is 
gone. When my eyes have recovered I see the surface 
of the river dappled with light and shade, written over 
with countless eddies, not like our stiff English lettering — 
I could not read it though I tried — but curved and dotted 
like the scroll out of which the magician in the " Arabian 
Nights" spelt his incantations. The opposite shore is a 
low marly cliff, red streaked with white, and it is crowned 
with flickering green under which the river is dark and 
still. Sand-martins fly low, and beneath the bank I stand 
on a pair of yellow-breasted wagtails are curtseying hither 
and thither. Ever and anon there is a splash in the water, 
and^a little glittering commotion shows where a fish 
has leapt. 

For, after all, the river was my chief companion. I do 
not think a day escaped me, but if I could by any means 
contrive leisure, I went down to see it, if only for a 
salutation. I loved it, whatever face it had on. I made 
its mood my mood, whether it opened itself to the day 
and seemed to show all it was, or hid itself in the blackest 
of the night, and my ear had to instruct my eye. 

In the warm weather I saw Ivy Sivil there. She was 
getting a big lanky girl, thinner and uglier than ever, and 
her old frocks seemed scantly long enough for decency. 
She had been bathing, and was running about bare-legged 
and bare-headed on the grassy bank ; her long hair hung 
down behind like a dripping water weed. As soon as she 
saw me she ran up. Her legs were of a mottled purple 
colour, and as thin as laths. I thought she might have 
put her stockings on before she came to me. 
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** Hello, Sailor ! " she cried. " How ycr*ve growed I " 

" So have you," I retorted. I thought it was just like a 
chit of a girl to be always thinking of age and growing. 

'* Have a ? " she answered, seeming quite pleased. 

" Yes. What is there in that ? •* 

"Don't yer want to be growed up?" she asked in 
surprise. 

"Why should I?" 

" Why, yer can do what yer like when you're growed 
up. Yer could keep a ferry, all yerself." 

" I don't want" 

"What do yer want then? Eh? Be a keeper an' 
carry a gun?" 

" No." 

" Live in a coal barge like that 'n, an' goo up an' down 
the Trent, an' hev a little fire aboard, an' shout to the 
people on land ? " 

" No." 

" I know I Be a farmer, an' hev a hoss of yoiur own, 
an' keep 'oming pigeons ? " 

" Not that either." 

" What do yer want to be then ? " 

" What's the good of wanting if you can't have ? That's 
what babies play at" 

*' I ain't a baby ; a shall be fourteen in September." 

I did not believe it, but it was nothing to me. I only 
said: 

" What if you are ? " 

I tried to fix my attention on the river again. She 
came nearer to me. 

" What d'yer think ? A know to a seagull's ness, wi' 
three eggs in 't." 

" How do you know it's a gull's nest ? " 

*' A rose th' oad bird off on 't ; a seed 'er as plain as 
plain." 
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It was not quite impossible ; flocks of such birds did 
visit the neighbourhood. 

" Where is it ? " asked I. 

" Yer won't tell nobody ? • 

** Of course not." 

" Double down truth ? " 

" You'd best not show me if you're afraid* 

"A ain't afraid, not o' yo, Sailor. Come along; a'll 
show yer it." 

" Put your shoes and stockings on." 

" But 'ow shall yo get theer ? It's t'other side o' the 
watter. I swimmed." 

" We'll go round by the ferry." 

When we got to the ferry she bade me enter the boat, 
and began to unchain it as though she were mistress of it. 
The ferryman came out. 

*' I'm going to tek this fare for yer. Bill," she said, 
pushing off. 

'' Who said yer wor, yer cheeky yoong she-himp ? ** 

" I did. To save yer rheumatiz." 

" What's my rheumatiz to yo ? " 

" Noat Chuck 'im a penny, Sailor," 

I threw two on the grass at his feet. 

** Are yer comin' back ? " shouted the man. 

" No." 

** ril gi'e yer such a towellin' when yer do ! " 

*' A sha'n't come back for that. A can get that any 
day wi'out fetchin' it." 

I wished her to put back, but she answered : 

" We should be sods to be afeared on 'im wi' ten yard 
o' watter between uz. Let 'im shout. That wain't hutt 
his rheumatiz. But yer was a soft to pay for me. I'm 
the boatman, don't yer see? We could a bought some 
'Turkish Delight' at Mother Snodin's wi' that other 
penny." 
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" Fve got a penny for 'Turkish Delight' too, if you 
like," said I, with an inward contempt for such 
childishness. 

After landing we ran across two wide closes, till we 
came to a narrow backwater, opposite a long low island 
called Johnson's Piece. There was a nest, it is true, 
among the coarse grass, the nettles and sedge by the 
water-side; it was loosely made of stick and reed, with 
three eggs in it, much like a pee-wheep's ; but I saw ho 
bird. It might have been a pee-wheep's for anything I 
knew, but I preferred to let my mind be a traveller down 
the long winding river which gradually opened out into 
the bankless sea. I knew the wild scream of the tempest- 
bom birds, but I did not know, and vainly tried to 
imagine, the sound of the waves they inhabited. 

"What are yer thinkin' about, Sailor," said Ivy, "with 
yer for'ead all crinkled up like oad Gaffer Goodall's ? " 

"Let's go," said I, and led the way back to the boat. 

" Shouldn't you like to see the sea ? " asked I. 

" Oh, ah. But a should think a good flood's very near 
as good." 

We could hear the ferryman angrily bawling from the 
other side. We had been long gone, and there were 
passengers waiting to cross. We ran to the boat and 
were as quick as we could be, but Bill Peck did not spare 
us threats and hard wishes all the time. When we were 
a few yards from shore Ivy began to parley with him, 

" If we coom straight back, Bill, shall yer let uz off?" 

"Coom an' see," he said in no encouraging toi 

" Then a'll bide where a'm comfortablest." 

She backed water a little. 

"Yo infernal yoong varmint, coom back I 
ah say, yo d d yoong mischief-breeder." 

"Yer can keep all them words for 3 
I'll keep the boat" 
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Some of the fares were amused, some impatient 

" When ah catch yer ah wain't leave a hull bone in yer 
body, trust me for that" 

"Then we'll go down to the sea, shall uz, Sailor, an' 
ntver coom back no more ? " 

The thought of it gave me a start like the sudden breath 
of a sea-wind on my face. She rowed a few strokes down 
stream. The man bawled and cursed ; the most impatient 
of the passengers asked him if he was going to keep them 
there all day. 

" Give the gell her assurance," he said, "and put uz on 
our road. My time's more importance than what your 
words seem to be." 

The ferryman took up the wrangle with him, while I 
tried to persuade Ivy to put to land. 

" 'Ell 'it me," she said. 

" But the longer you stop the harder hell hit" 

" Then a'll stop all day." 

I was getting angry too ; angry with Ivy, angry with 
the ferryman for his insulting language, angry with the 
folk on shore who ordered me to take the oar out of the 
gill's hands. I should not have known what to do with 
it if I had. 

"Let me jump out," I said, in a calm sort of bad 
temper. " I've bad plenty of this." 

She demurred ; I sh>od up, prepared to leap. 

** Stop 1 " she cried. " It's deep ; yer'U be drownded." 

I gave her a look a*, aach as to say, " What's that 
to you ? " ^^_ 

jhlnthtee 3fp-'^^'\the landing 
\ the man 
Uy by the 
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just above me. I think he meant his next to be a 
blow. 

" I paid going, Mr. Peck," said I. 

He gave me words instead of the blow. 

" And ah'll pay yo coomin* back, Mester Consequence." 

" Welt him well, Bill," said one of the passengers, whose 
time seemed to be of least importance. 

" It's what ah mean to do," said Bill. 

" You'd better be looking after your boat," said I. 

For Ivy in the meantime, seeing attention diverted from 
her, had dashed the boat ashore lower down the stream, 
and escaped out of it. The impulse of her foot had driven 
the boat oflF again. There was no time to lose, the 
boatman left me and sprang into the water after it. I 
turned my back on them and walked oflf towards Elham. 
It was not my nearest way home; I think I chose it 
because it was the direction in which I could most com- 
pletely give them my back. What happened further I did 
not know, and was very much persuaded I did not care. 
Just before I reached the thick of the village Ivy came 
over a gate in front of me, out of breath. 

" I've p-paid oad P-Peck out p-proper," she gasped. 
" 'E'U 'ev to shift his shirt as well as his b-breeches afore 
he's c-comfortable." 

I said nothing to that. She followed me, catching her 
breath. 

"Yer was cool. Sailor, yo was; like a man ommust. 
A thought 'e'd a fair flea'd yer, once 'e'd nabbed yen" 

I said nothing to that 

"When my gulls is 'atched a'U gie yer one on *em. 
Sailor. Two on 'em. Sailor." 

But I said nothing to that. 

"There's Mother Snodin's," she said, casually as it 
were, when we were passing the little nondescript shop. I 
went in and bought her the penn'orth of " Turkish Delight/' 
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but I would not take any of it myself. My mature judg- 
ment on " Turkish Delight " is that it is mawkishly sweet, 
to be classed with the scent of the sj'ringa, or Miss Yeo's 
smile, or the dulcet notes of the well-fed popular tenor, 
sighing the popular love-sick ballad; but I cannot precisely 
affirm that any fore-glimpse of my critical maturity in- 
fluenced me in rejecting the dainty. However she was not 
lefl to finish it alone. Two or three of those dirty little 
brats of the Bakewells came about her, and while she was 
sharing it with them and reconciling with a mixture of 
sweetness and severity the conflicting claims of Tommy 
and Sally, I got clear away. 

She met me next day on the road. Her hair was 
dripping. I had not the slightest suspicion that she had 
come on purpose to meet me. She made bold to turn 
back with me. 

"A've joost swimmed across to look at my sea-gull's 
ness," she said; "it ain't been meddled wee, an' there's 
another egg in't." 

I was just civil to her. The owner of a sea-gull's nest 
is no mean person, even though her stockings do sit awry. 

"Will yer goo and 'ev another look at it?" she asked. 
** If yer don't fancy oad Peck we might goo round by the 
brigg* To-morrer ? " 

*' I can't to-morrow," I said. It was like the faint 
smell of the sea drawing me. " I could — p'r'aps — a Sun- 
day." 

The next day she met me again about the same place. 
Again I had no suspicion she had come on purpose to 
meet me. She planted herself in front of me, and her 
countenance was wrathful. 

"A niver dreamed as yo'd a done me one like that," 
she said. 

"Like what? "said I. 

" To goo and snake my sea-gull's ness." 
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" Who told you Pd snaked it ? " 

" Nubbody." 

"Then how do you know I snaked it ?" 

" The eggs is gone and the ness's bruck.'' 

Her eyes filled with tears, and her hair drip-dripped. 

" Is that all you know ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well^ then ? " said I, highly indignant, and turned 
abruptly away from her into Scrimsher's. What I had 
to say to Scrimsher about pig-muck would have kept 
a week or two very well, but it served me to get rid 
of her. 

The next time I saw her was a week later. I was 
loitering after work along the river brink, and her loud 
voice and hasty approach frightened the fire-tail I was 
just then watching with hushed breath into the thickest of 
the hedge; which put her wrong with me before she 
spoke. 

"It wom't yo at all as snaked my sea-gull's ness. 
Sailor," she said. **A know now who it won It wor 
oad " 

" I don't care who it was," said L 

I did not speak to her again for above three months. 
She was a girl whom I could not get on with anyhow. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE RISING OF THE RIVER 

My beloved river played us a sad trick that year, or rather 
two tricks ; for it was like your sorry uninventive jester, 
who having purchased a forced laugh with his one 
borrowed joke, must needs repeat it on the first occasion. 
It was flooded in July, such a flood as few had seen, and as 
a summer flood unparalleled ; there was more water than 
dry land in the parish of Cockerby, and enormous damage 
was done to crop and stock throughout the river's course. 
But in the third week of October it rose again. Men's 
memories left off, they had to go to books and read of 
such a time as we had then. 

It had been a watery month throughout, but for the 
last two days there had been a deluge of rain. Our hands 
were perforce idle a great part of the day, and it was dull 
and dark in the house. I put on my overcoat and leggings 
and spent many hours of each day by the river-side. 
The fields were deserted; the labourers had all been 
driven indoors; what few cattle were still out did not 
feed, but stood with their heads low and their disconsolate 
backs to the storm. The birds were still. But the dark 
swollen waters of the river, no longer friendly, had yet 
a fascination for my eye, and the sound of them for 
my ear. 

On the second day, and that was Wednesday, the river had 

risen considerably, and was still rising. I stayed oxxl uwX!^ 
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nightfall, a black black night, wherein there was nothing 
to distinguish the murderous waters from safe footing but 
their own confused voices, ever fugitive, ever remaining, 
terrible though by no means loud. I shuddered yet 
lingered, painting the blackness with terrors, until at last 
all my senses were dazed. I could not wipe the dimness 
from my eyes with my coat-sleeve ; the river sang in my 
ear ; I went trying the ground with my foot before I trod, 
cautious yet uncertain. I thought I should have reeled ; 
I put out my hand for support ; I felt I must surely 
walk into the river and perish there. 

" We're in for another flood, sure enough." 

It was the voice, unknown yet so friendly, of some 
passer-by. It brought me to myself; I could see the 
greyness of the road between the blackness of the hedges. 

In the morning I lay awake, or very nearly, but not 
quite decided whether the wan light in the scrap of sky 
visible from my bed proceeded from the meridian moon 
or the rising sun. Lying so, still undecided, I perceived 
a strange noise; it had been in my ears before I was 
wakefully conscious of it. It was a mixed roaring and 
hissing and crackling and shouting. It seemed afar off, 
yet it threatened like something near. I heard one of the 
occupants of the neighbouring garret get out of bed, go 
barefoot to the window and open it. 

"What's the matter?" I cried. 

It was Bob who answered : '* The Trent is flowing over 
its banks." 

We were soon dressed, all three of us, and went down 
the lane to look. There were others there before us, all 
labouring men. The rain at last had ceased. A hundred 
yards from our gate the way was barred by the rising 
water. It seemed to eat the land. We got into a 
neighbouring field, where from a rising knoll there was a 
view of some part of the river. 



I 
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That long bent line of tumultuous greys and whites, of 
broken lights and shades, showed where its natural bounds 
were, now overflowed by the surging waters. The main 
current, leaden-hued, seemed at that distance to stand 
still and threaten. The orange-red glory of the morning 
peered over the tops of the hills on the other side ; the 
vaporous night yet lay about their bases. I stood gazing 
at the scene a great while. 

" Yet in a few months it will be as though all this havoc 
had not been. While a man — ^let his passions once over- 
pass the mark " 

It was Bob who spoke ; intermediately, as it seemed, 
between something I had missed hearing and something 
he left unsaid. I looked round at him, but I did not 
answer him — if he meant me to answer him. We went 
home together in complete silence, my uncle following just 
behind us. 

Ere nightfall the waters were at our gates; next 
morning, when we looked out, the roadway between us 
and the main village was several feet under water. 

I have already said that the little cluster of houses of 
which ours was one was built upon ground slightly 
raised above the neighbouring flatness; it was called 
a hill by us — Broom Hill — but was no such matter. 
It was a tiny spur from a larger elevation, and hardly 
perceptible except at such times as these, when water 
gauged the levels; but now it was a little promontory 
jutting into a little sea. Our only way out of it was by 
the back way ; namely, through the fields to the low ridge 
it sprang from, which extended between Cockerby and 
Elham, and at that time formed the only line of communi- 
cation between the two villages, the foot-path being 
flooded as well as the road. By that means I betook 
myself to the upper part of our village on Friday 
morning. 
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My uncle had said at breakfast, " This 'U spoil every 
bit o' grass it touches, and there '11 be a lot of hay 
damaged too ; roots '11 go up. Yer must go to the top 
end, Ted, and tell Coulson I shall want a penny a week 
more for his yowes. He hasn't closed wi' me yet." 

On the way thither I saw that our little mill-stream, the 
Bicker, was full to the brim and more; the water was 
already beginning to trickle over the banks that dammed it 
in. Beyond the bridge, and before you get to the de- 
tached upper end of the village where Coulson lived, 
there is a slight dip in the road for a distance, opposite to 
Mr. Williment's, where the firs are. That low-lying bit of 
road I now found to be submerged to the depth of two or 
three feet. 

Boys were larking about the edges of the muddy water, 
paddling in it with their boots on, and splashing one 
another with switches. One or two had brought planks 
for boats and sticks for punting-poles, and with their 
trousers rolled up above their knees were pushing to and 
fro with frequent disaster. A few labourers who had no 
money for drink looked on and laughed. One of them said 
to me : 

" Want to cross the hocean. Sailor ? The ship '11 turn 
again by-'n-by." 

It was George Sivil, a swarthy, black-bearded, dark- 
eyed man with small silver rings in his ears. He wore a 
mole-skin cap, a scarlet neck-cloth, dark-brown Cardigan 
jacket, and tight corduroys. When he took his hands out 
of his pockets it could be seen they were elaborately 
tattooed on the backs and up the wrists; and he was 
altogether of a reckless thriftless appearance. I looked 
ahead and saw his daughter Ivy near the further edge of 
the water, handling a sort of raft, composed of several 
substantial planks loosely bound together. She had 
Beckwith the publican and a farmer named Long aboard 
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with her, and when she discharged them I saw them give 
her money. Sivil put his fingers in his mouth and whistled 
a loud piercing whistle. He used to boast at Elham that 
when he whistled everybody in the parish turned his 
head, except the rector. Ivy immediately punted back to 
where he stood. Her face was flushed ; she was proud 
of her sea-craft, and did not seem to feel the discomfort of 
her wet stockings and bedraggled skirt. 

'* What have yer got ? " said her father. 

She threw him some coppers which he caught in his 
hand with quick-eyed dexterity. 

*' Yer've another penny," he said peremptorily. 

" A hain't." 

'^ Yer hain't ? " with a mistrustful threat in his dark 
eyes. 

'' No, a hain't/' she insisted, putting back a little so as 
to be out of reach if necessary. 

The man dropped the clinking pennies into his pocket 
and went off in the direction of Beckwith's. I got on 
board. Ivy managed the greasy sheep-hook which served 
her for propulsion with a share of grace as well as 
dexterity, though the old plaid shawl of faded red and 
black which she wore over her shoulders encumbered her, 
and she had to keep throwing it behind her with a back- 
ward jerk of her arm. 

" I'll shove it for you, if you like," I said, offering to 
take the sheep-hook with an air of doing her a favour. 

"A'll let yer if yer'd like," she replied, resigning the 
sheep-hook with an air of doing me a favour. 

She stood with her old straw hat hanging at her neck, 
and smoothed her hair back behind her ears with her 
hands. The fields on either hand were flooded. There 
was the sound of many waters. 

" Jolly glad father didn't ferrit that there penny out," she 
said. 
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" Then you told a He ? " I said, disgusted. 

" If a hedn't a couldn't ha' kep' a penny for mother." 

" I'd have given you one if you'd asked me." 

" There warn't no occasion ; h^s better wi'out it" 

" I hate lies." 

"Why? They're better for yer back nor miles o' 
stickin' plaster ; an' who's the wuss ? " 

"It's mean." 

" Uz women was made to put up wi' that. If we was 
men we'd swear an' faight i'stead. An' if we was Gord, 
m'appen we shouldn't need to do neither." 

The water journey was at an end ; I sprang to land. 

" How much ? " I asked, with a hand in a pocket. 

" Noat." 

" What did you charge Beckwith and Mr. Long ? " 

I had money in my pocket and wasn't going to be treated 
diflferently from others, as though I hadn't left school. 

" What's that to yo ? A axed them all a could get. 
A should ha' bin soft if a hedn't^-o' them." 

I dropped twopence on the planks of the raft. She did 
not seem satisfied; I dropped another penny and came 
away. In a trice the pennies came all flying after me ; one 
hit me on the head, and another on the back, the third just 
grazed my hand ; Ivy was a very fair thrower, even among 
boys. I walked on without bending, without so much as 
rubbing my head, perhaps about fifty yards. Then I 
heard her running after me. She took hold of my arm ; I 
had to turn. Her eyes were brimming with eagerness. 

" Should yer like me better," she said, " if my 'air curled 
like Taty Smart's ? 'Cos if yer would, a'd mek it." 

I was a boy yet; I did not know how to make my 
denial easier for her to hear. 

" No, I shouldn't," I said. 

She ran back. Before I reached Coulson's gate I 
happened to look round. The raft had drifted away, and 
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I saw her go in up to the knee to recover it. I wished 
I had been there to do it for her ; I was quite sorry she 
had got wet. 

When I returned I got a lift in a waggon across the 
flooded part of the road. Ivy met us in the middle. I 
saw her boots ; the wash from our waggon splashed over 
them, whereat the waggoner laughed. I did not see her 
face ; I was sorry for her, because of the wet boots. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE FLOOD 

When I went downstairs next morning by candlelight, 

and stepped into our living-room, I felt it wet and cold 

about my ankles. I cried out and looked. The floor was 

covered with water to the depth of a foot or so. I called 

to my uncle and Bob ; and then my feet being as wet as 

water could make them, I waded to the door. The hazy 

moon gave more than light enough. The flood was indeed 

upon us. Its aspect was that of an enemy ; the sound of 

it like myriads of faint, hoarse, malicious tongues, faint 

with hate, hoarse with their utterance of it. But I had 

little time to look. I heard the sow squeal. I went to her 

through the deepening water and found her swimming 

round and round her sty. I opened the door, thinking to 

drive her up towards the orchard, which lay higher than 

the house and well above flood-level. But the frightened 

animal escaped from between my hands, and swam straight 

out for the deep water. I scrambled after her as quickly 

as I could ; the ground was shelving and I was soon up to 

the middle, but I managed to seize her by a hind leg. The 

hubbub we made was considerable, I shouting, the sow 

screaming. 

She had the best of the tussle ; she jerked me off my 

insecure foothold and took me in tow. When I felt myself 

being dragged under I let her go, but to my terror I did 

iiot recover my footing ; I went down and breathed water. 

96 
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I came to the surface again ; I flung up my hands and 
cried for help. I thought I heard shouts in reply for an 
instant ; then I went down again. At first I fought for 
my breath, that was terrible : when I ceased to do so it 
was not so terrible. It seemed I was being carried down 
irresistibly at an incredible speed into unfathomable 
depths ; the voices of the waters troubled my ears, but as 
a far-off trouble ; I saw nothing. 

All at once I saw. The pain of drowning returned on 
me, but dulled ; I was gasping for breath. The sound of 
the river was close to my ear. I had come up again, but 
I did not try to cry out. I went down again without a 
struggle, almost without a desire. 

Suddenly my descent seemed to be rudely stayed. I 
vaguely dreamt of some water monster which had seized me 
and did as he would with me. He bore me up to the light 
and air. The light and air stood at a dizzy height ; my 
brain reeled with it. Then I felt myself being lifted out of 
the water ; and I heard a voice which, for all my ears sang 
and my brain reeled, I knew to be my uncle's : 

" How is he, Reuben ? " 

So he seemed to my drowned senses at the time to say. 
When I thought it over afterwards — and I often did ; often 
I was submerged and often rescued — I was confident he 
must have said, or meant to say, Robin or Robert. But 
again he seemed to say, " Is he dead, Reuben ? " 

I opened my eyes ; I was in my uncle's arms. There 
was ghastly terror on his face, but I could not speak. 

** See ! " said another voice — Bob's — " he is not dead. 
Let us thank God. Together." 

" I do, I do," said my uncle fervently. 

He seemed to move, under me. All the world seemed 
to move under me. The motion was like a flight through 
the high air, a dizzy soaring and a dizzy swoop. I could 
not bear it ; the dark came back to me. I fainted. 

7 
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When I came to again, there was the pain of burning 
in my mouth and throat, as though I had drunk fire. 
There were walls about me, but they did not stand firm. 
Still I perceived that my uncle and Bob were there ; one 
under me, the other over me. 

I said to the nearer of them, in my drenched voice — it 
was like a far-off shout in my own ears : 

" What's gone o' the pig, uncle ? " 

My uncle said, and his voice sounded nearer to me than 
my own : 

" For this, man, yer may larn him your mucky drawing, 
or what yer will." 

Bob— he was stripping me of my coat — answered : 

" God forbid I should take a reward for saving my — 
— this — any lad's life." 

" Yer mun ! yer shall I " insisted my uncle, with, I 
thought, a domineering kind of gratitude. 

They stripped me, they flung me on my bed — it was 
delightful, that sense of something stable beneath me 
— and began to towel me, one at the body, the other 
at the legs, with a vigour that spoke well of their 
muscles. 

" It's his will," said my uncle with less harshness ; 
** he's been pining for 't this long while." 

" I know it," said Bob. " Be it so." 

My uncle went for more towels. On his return he 
said, with a lapse to something harder in his manner : 

" But I mun be by too." 

He had been doing Bob's bidding like a child, going for 
more whisky and blankets from his own bed, and what- 
ever was needed. During one of his brief absences I 
happened, in putting out my hand, to touch Bob's hair or 
beard. It was dripping wet. I shuddered; I felt the 
river again. Till that moment my thoughts about my 
rescue had been of the vaguest 
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I said, "You're wet too, Bob. Did you bring me out 
of the water ? " 

He did not answer ; only about my arm, which he had 
laid hold of to remove it from his head, there was the 
tremulous pressure of fingers, more like a woman's than 
a man's. I captured his other hand and placed it to my 
chin ; very very little motion of my lips, and they would 
have touched it. But he withdrew it and went on with 
his rubbing. 

" I'm all right," I said ; " go and dry yourself." 

" I can't hurt," he answered, " so long as you don't." 

My uncle had re-entered. 

" Do yer hear ? " he said peremptorily, " Do as he 
tells yer ; go and shift yourself. Give me the towels." 

Bob went, but was not long gone. Between them they 
gave me such a rubbing down, both dry and with whisky, 
that I was fain to cry out for mercy. When at last they 
left me alone between the heaped-up blankets, I lay with 
such grateful lassitude, as if I had done more than a hard 
day's work in the short hour since my uprising; and 
presently I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the westerly sun was shining in at my 
window. I lay a long while, piecing together bit by bit 
like a puzzle the history of what had happened to me. 
Outer sounds mingled with my thoughts — the tramp of 
men's boots in the house and on the stones outside, the 
clatter of buckets, the splash of water, the scratching of 
a besom. At last I grew weary of lying, and was curious 
besides to know what was going on below. I rose ; 
nothing ailed me beyond a certain weariness, a little aching 
stiffiiess in my limbs, and a soreness about my body ; the 
latter doubtless the result of friendly and restorative 
friction. I put on the clothes reserved for my Sunday 
wear, and went downstairs. 

The flood-water had gone from the room. The floor 
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was dry and clean, and there was a big fire burning in 
the grate. Except for the water-stains on the wall, and 
the dank river smell about, there was nothing to show 
what had happened. I went to the door. The flood had 
receded considerably from the step; Bob and my uncle 
were busy on the pavement with mop and brush and 
pail, cleansing away the filthy traces of it. 

" Get in with yer 1 " shouted my uncle, as soon as he 
saw me. 

They both entered after me, and I think would have 
carried me off to bed perforce ; but I begged so hard and 
was so sure nothing ailed me, that at last Bob opined that 
in my uncle's chair, placed at a scorching distance from 
the grate, and with a voluminous arrangement of blankets 
around me, which I had solemnly to promise not to 
disturb, I might perhaps do well enough. And so, with 
further heapings up of the fire and a rigorous closing of 
all doors, was it conceded. Soon the two men left their 
work and came in to tea. 

I long looked back on the quietude of that evening as of 
a better sort of Sunday. If there were conflicts, ani- 
mosities, and jealousies among us (and I knew there were, 
though I had no inkling of the wherefore) for the time 
being there was a truce between them. The little at- 
tentions to my comfort of those stern and silent men 
excited me to an unusual expansiveness. I talked, in 
a manner amounting to garrulity, for me, in our house ; 
and the men listened, or seemed to listen, willingly. Now 
and then my uncle put in a word in his slow, serious, 
strong-voiced way; if Bob spoke I have forgotten. I 
talked about the flood ; about all other floods that I had 
heard or read of up to the Deluge ; about the sea and the 
strange beasts therein — whale and swordfish and octopus ; 
about ships and sea-faring men, of their perils, shipwrecks, 
fearful rescues and drownings in deep waters. Whereat 
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my uncle stopped me in the midst hastily, abruptly, with 
much discomposure. 

" That'll do, lad, that'll do for that ; that's anew o' that." 

Then with a plain man's obvious pretence he leant back 
and looked at the clock and said : 

'' It's no matter. It's earlier than I thought ; I thought 
it was supper-time." 

All the same we fell into silence. The silence of three 
is a more saturated silence than the silence of one ; just 
as wash upon wash of a transparent pigment gives a 
deeper tone. In the stillness we could hear the melan- 
choly swish of the waters without ; not so much in our 
ears as the clock's short-winded cheerfulness, therefore 
perhaps all the more hearkened to. At last my uncle 
seemed to grow uneasy under it. 

"A sound like that," he said, "does make a man 
thankful to have a wall betwixt uz and it." 

He went to the door, opened it, and looked out ; then, 
perhaps remembering my condition, suddenly closed it, 
and came back in his slow heavy-footed way to the 
hearth. 

•'Horn told me as Sivil's house has settled owing to 
the flood, and if 'e don't flit 'e'll very Uke be having the 
roof about his ears. It 'ud be a good thing if 'im and all 
his brood 'ud flit out o' the parish." 

Swish, swish, moaned the water in the intervening 
sflence. 

'' All the same, I'd wish no man to be flitting a night 
like thia" 

Hard upon those words, we heard a fearful shriek, 
distant but distinct ; one shriek and no more. We sat a 
moment, looking at one another. Then my uncle uprose ; 
with one hand he stayed himself against the mantel-shelf, 
the other he upraised after the fashion of a man making 
solemn oath. 
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" I said/' he declared huskily, " Fd be far from wishing 
any man to be flitting such a night as this. And I meant 
no more and I meant no less. So help me God." 

Bob had gone out by the door while he was speaking. 
He leant across the table towards me, his face white as I 
had never seen it white before; his hands shook, his 
voice was broken. 

" What's your view o' yon sound, Ted ? " he said. 
"Answer me true, as God's above." 

" I think it's a woman drowning," said I. " But Bob's 
gone to save her too." 

He looked mightily relieved, as though some fear had 
lacked seconding. 

"I'll 'elp him/' he said with a vow-like intonation, 
" 111 'elp him. To the best o' my weak powers." 

So saying he hastened out, taking care however to 
shut the door after him. 

I was left alone. The waters outside seemed to mutter 
of violent deaths. My heart beat, my breath came short, 
the blankets stifled me. I pushed them off and went to 
the door. It was still but for the threat of the waves. 
The darkness showed fearful shapes and hid them. I 
lighted the lantern at the candle and went out, bearing it 
in my hand. It pushed back the night a little way round 
about only to give it a heaped-up denseness beyond. I 
crept down the slimy path ; the floods had already retired 
as far as the gate. I opened it, and holding the lantern 
as high as my head, tried to look up the watery road 
towards the village. For a few yards the light crested 
the black of the wavelets with a gleamy grey ; my vision 
could pierce no further. 

While I gazed, something swiftly floated into the dimly- 
illuminated circle. I feared it, and made the light follow 
it. It had something about it suggestive of human 
clothes, of the refuse of human life. I stepped a step 
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into the water so as to see better as it swirled by. At 
the first touch of the river all my drowning came back to 
me. At the same moment by some caprice of the light 
or of my own vision, there was an appearance at the 
nearer end of the floating mass of a white wanness, 
resembling — O God I 

I forgot my drowning, I forgot the water; I strode 
towards it with my hand outstretched before me. Just 
as I clutched it my feet left the bottom and the light went 
out with a hiss. I was drowning again, in the dark, in 
the hurrying waters, with new terrors to my old. I let go 
what I had come to rescue, and seized it anew, as if to 
save myself by it We were borne along together irresis- 
tibly. It was terrible, but short. 

I felt a sharp pricking in my face ; I put out my hands 
and gripped convulsively. What they held stung them 
sorely, but it was not a watery pain. I pulled myself 
a little above the water. I was not so beside myself but 
I understood that I had been cast upon a stiff thick 
hedge of thorn. I managed by degrees to seat myself 
astride of it with only my legs in the water, an insecure 
and uneasy perch. My flotsam had been also caught by 
a prickly bough, and thus had not been swept away when 
I released it I now pulled it up in front of me, and so 
held it there with one hand that what I judged to be the 
head and shoulders were above flood level. It was silent 
and fearful company. 

There I sat in the darkness, between drowning on the 
one side and on the other, with something before me that 
I durst not look at, halloaing continuously for help. 
Sometimes I timorously raised the hand that steadied me 
and applied it to my mouth to make the sound travel 
further. But I knew not whither to direct my voice ; the 
water and the night had the same forbidding face, look 
which way I would. I called in vain. 
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At last I heard a cry at no great distance, loud to the 
utmost limit of a man's voice, loud and distressful : 

" Edward I my boy ! where are you ? " 

It sounded rather like Bob's utterance, but I knew it 
must be my uncle's ; the two were really not unlike. 

Then followed another cry, this time, now that my 
attention was awake, indubitably my uncle's : 

'^ Teddy ! Teddy I what's come of yer ? " 

At some risk both to myself and it, I turned about 
in the direction of the voice. A door opened nearer to 
me than the voice, letting forth a strip of light. It did 
not reach me, but the comfort of it did. I whooped as 
loud as I could, and shouted, " I'm here I I'm here I " 

" Where ? " cried two voices at once. 

" On a hedge in the water." 

" Hold on ! " cried one voice, undoubtedly Bob's. '* I'm 
coming I Hold on I " 

" Who's theer ? " said a third voice, our neighbour 
Scrimsher's apparently. 

Then it was Scrimsher's door which had opened ? I 
had drifted but those few yards? 

" It's Ted Alice, een't it ? " said a female voice. 

" Yes, it's me, Mrs. Scrimsher." 

" Bless the lads I " said Mrs. Scrimsher. 

At the same moment I saw two dark figures cross the 
strip of light, and heard the two voices of my uncle and 
Bob hailing me from the nearer position. 

" Now don't be fools, yo men," I heard Mrs. Scrimsher 
say shrilly. ** Don't >'o be a fool at all events, Scrimsher; 
more nor ordinary, a mean. Fetch a hay-rake. The 
lad's nubbut on our 'edge. A could do it mysen, on'y 
petticuts teks more dryin' nor man clo'es." 

I heard her say again very decidedly : 

** No, Scrimsher. Two's anew for oat ; at least for oat 
wetshod. So stan' back an' keep yer boots dry." 
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I saw two bits of blackness come towards me over the 
splashing waters, speaking encouraging words to me the 
whilst in two voices. Soon they were so near that a 
shadowy something like a long withered arm stretched 
forth from them and almost touched me. 

" Can you reach that ? " said Bob. 

" Yes/' said I ; " but— but there's two of us." 

" Ah ? Well, you must come away one at a time." 

** You first, Ted," said my uncle. 

« But " 

" Are you afraid ? " said Bob. 

''No. Yes, a bit." 

" It is a dree thing," said my uncle, " to feel the watter 
and not see 't." 

" But it isn't that." 

" Well, what is 't ? '^ 

«' It can't catch hold." 

" I'm coming," said Bob. 

I heard a splash, and in a moment or two I felt his hand 
about my knee. 

" It's here," I said, guiding his hand, 

" Hold fast, my boy," he said. 

" Yes." 

He pulled it through the hedge. One foot caught and 
I had to release it. It was but shoe-leather that I 
touched, but I feared it as though it too were deader for 
the drowning. 

" I sha'n't be long." 

He swam away with what I had feared in tow. But a 
little waiting seemed a long while. I turned giddy with 
the whirling of the waters, which yet I could not see, 
only hear. 

" Give me hold of the rake, uncle ! " I cried. " Quick I " 

He did so, and pulled me to himself. He carried me to 
the cottage door and set me down there, but I was stiff 
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and could not stand by myself. The other had already 
been taken in. I put my hand on the door jamb, and 
resisted their attempt to lead me over the threshold. 

" Who is it ? " I asked. 

" Well/' said Scrimsher, " it has been ^" 

" Now, Scrimsher ! " said Mrs. Scrimsher super-tartly. 
*' Yo're on'y fit to hanswer when yo're axed if y'ull hev 
oat. An' yer answer uU be non too witty then. It is 
that theer lass o' Sivil's, lad. There's no mortal reason 
why yer shouldn't be to'd." 

" Is she alive, Mrs. Scrimsher ? " 

" Live, lad, live ? Why shouldn't she be ? Nubbudy 
dies whilst they're obliged. She's as live as her fayther 
an' mother. Remember an' cronk thy proud knees, lad, 
an' thank God this night for thesen." 

" I will ; and for her too." 

" Thesen's thy business, lad. Now tek him hum, mes- 
ter, an' bundle him off to bed." 

Bob came to the door ; he seemed to look wistfully at 
me. 

" I must stay here," he said. " Treat him as before, or 
even more severely. Get him into a sweat by all means. 
If you can't otherwise, give him whisky till he's " 

" Till 'e's drunk, the man would say," said Mrs. Scrim- 
sher, taking up his hesitation. 

Bob fairly shuddered. 

" Nay, woman ; I said not that, I said not that." 

" The more mealy-mouthed yo ; it is main good advice." 

I could not walk ; my uncle lifted me up like a child. 

*' Goo wee 'm, Scrimsher," said Mrs. Scrimsher, " out o' 
th' road." 

Bob sent his enjoinments after us : 

" If you could fix him a bed by the fire it would be 
better. You must make him sweat, remember," 

My uncle answered as he strode along : 
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*' Remember? What 'ud ail me to fo.get? Whose 
consarn is 't ? " 

But Bob had already gone ia 

Scrimsher went before us lobbing along, always in the 
way whichever side of the path my uncle took. 

I said to him, *' Don't tell her who did it" 

" Tell who ? " 

" Ivy." 

"A wain't, for sartain-lye," 

" Nor anybody else ? " 

" Well, lad, yer've addled the right to fayther it wheer 
yer will. A'U say 't were Smiler if yer like. But lawk-a- 
me, a'd clean forgot I There'll be the crowner's inquess ; 
it mun be to'd." 

I fell a-trembling. 

" Ger out o' th' road, yer blothering looby," roared my 
uncle, " an' let me get." 



CHAPTER XIII 

IVy*S GRATITUDE 

On the morrow I could not rise from my bed. I was stiff 
and chilly, and had aches in my joints ; my head was heavy, 
and I felt strange vague apprehensions. Still I under- 
stood well enough when I was told, that Ivy had not died 
of her watery immersion, having revived after long en- 
deavours of those who tended her. But that being so, 
why my uncle, who detested her, should so feelingly ejacu- 
late, " Poor wench I " after her name, I did not understand. 

" Why do you say ' poor wench ' ? " I asked. 

" Well — she is a poor wench, een't she ; poor enough ? " 

" But you don't like poor folk." 

"Lad, yer never 'eerd me say a word again the 
desarving poor." 

" But George Sivil isn't a deserving poor," said I, with 
feeble sick-bed persistence. 

" Lad, don't say so I What 'e is that 'e is ; let it bide. 
Are yer feeling a bit better now ? " 

No, I was not feeling at all better. Moreover I was 
vaguely made aware that my uncle had moods which were 
strange to me. But that did not surprise me ; for every- 
thing about me, the light that came in by the window, the 
shadow that stood by the door, had more or less an un- 
familiar air. Even Bob had, and the drink he held out to 
me, and the taste it put upon my palate seemed a little 
way oflF. 

xo6 
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I grew worse and worse. The doctor had to be called, 
but in spite of his vigorous treatment my disease took its 
course. The pain at times was like the passing of a knife 
between the life and the nerves. But even when that had 
abated, even when the perilous early stage of my conva- 
lescence had passed and I was pronounced out of danger, 
still I did not gain strength nor zest of life. The weather 
was chilly and morose; I did not go out often; when I did, 
I walked slowly and felt the cold. My books were weari- 
some, both to my eyes and brain. I sat in the house. If 
my chair happened to be so placed as anyhow to command 
the window, I watched the pale grey of the sky through 
the dark greenish grey of the bare apple-tree boughs, and 
let the hours go by ; if my position were otherwise, I did 
not seek to better it. 

The doctor still occasionally visited me when he was in 
our neighbourhood. I remember almost the last time he 
came. After he had looked at my tongue and asked the 
price of apples and so on, my uncle and he went out 
together. Bob had already gone. I could imagine how 
he would be humbly engaged at some quiet task within 
unobtrusive hearing of them. The voices of the two came 
indistinctly to my heedless ears. I knew they were talk- 
ing about me, but it did not interest me. Perhaps the 
doctor was saying something about rousing me up, giving 
me an interest in life, or else — I don't know what else. 
My uncle's final reply came clearer to me, spoken in that 
slow loudish way of his when he seemed to think out 
each word before he uttered it. 

" Yer mean to say, doctor, as it behoves me to give 'im 
summat 'e wants or find 'im summat 'e misses ? " 

More indistinct gabble nearer to the gate, then I could 
not but hear my uncle again, in the tone in which he would 
be addressing Bob : 

" I hadn't forgot ; you'll find me 3. man o' my word ; 
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but I didn't consider him strong enough yet to be crooking 
'imself double ower them pencil scrawks." 

The day after that was market day, and my uncle and 
Bob both went to Nottingham, The following day was 
Sunday ; I sat in the house listless, with a book on my 
knee, forgotten as soon as opened. My eye caught that 
nod of my uncle's, but I was not sufficiently interested to 
note whether Bob received it or not. Probably he did, 
for he rose and went upstairs. When he came down 
again I was languidly sensible that he laid some thing or 
things on the table at my elbow ; but I did not look to 
see what it was. We sat thus awhile. My uncle may 
have been trying to catch my eye ; I fancy so now, what 
I thought then I do not know. Anyhow he did not speak, 
and I did not look. At last he got up, and taking hold 
of my chair, lifted it and me completely round. 

I was prepared to be peevishly irritated about it, though 
probably I should not have spoken, but on the table before 
me was a new drawing-board with a sheet of paper pinned 
to it. Beside it was an HB pencil ready sharpened, a 
piece of india-rubber, crayons and crayon-holder, and 
above all a box of water-colours. From them I turned 
my eyes upon Bob. My uncle had left the room without 
my noticing it. 

I do not think any hour of my life ever passed more 
happily than that, while I sketched a big brown jug and 
a red pipkin set out on an old wooden box. Bob had 
become something more than the friend he had been to 
me since the day he had saved my life^-once, if not twice. 
I felt much of the same kind of tender obligation that a 
child may have for a father. The light contact of his arm, 
as he leant over me to point out some faultiness in my 
perspective, was pleasant to me. I liked to think he was 
looking at me with his kind, melancholy, grey-eyed glances. 
The grave tenderness which his voice took, or recurred to 
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seems a better term, when there were no jealous ears to 
be oflFended — he might be talking about foreshortening, 
about broad and cast shadows — stood for more to me 
than the words seemed worth. 

I had enjoyed quite an hour of such pleasure, and 
believed I had but just begun, when I chanced to glance 
round towards the store-room door. It was set a few 
inches open, and through the narrow aperture I saw my 
uncle's face. He drew back with a celerity that hoped 
perhaps to have escaped my vision ; but for all that his 
face remained distinctly before my eyes, looking in, with 
a jealous grey aloofness on it. I returned to my occupa- 
tion, but my hand was not steady, and I did not apprehend 
clearly a question Bob put to me about reflexes. 

" Are you tired ? " he asked. 

Yes, I was tired for the time being ; I took and hid the 
drawing-board away in my room. While I was gone my 
uncle had entered the room again. 

A few days later Mrs. Scrimsher declared she would 
not have known me for the same. I began to look about 
me when I walked out, and it was not long before I saw 
Ivy Sivil again. She was behind Old Remnant's hedge ; 
her scrap of hat and her black eyes were iust visible 
over it. 

•' Hello ! " she said ; and " Hello ! " said I. 

She came and stood in a gap — there were plenty of 
them — so that she could see me better. She seemed 
thinner and lankier and uglier than ever, and she had a 
bit of rusty crape sewn awry on one ragged sleeve. I did 
not much heed the latter detail. That cheap way of 
" showing respect " had just come up at Cockerby, and 
the deaths of relatives had been much more numerous in 
consequence. 

" Yer've been badly ? " she said. 

" Yes.'* 
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'' I should ha' been drownded if 't 'adn't been for Smiler. 
A like him better nor anybody. An* your oad Gossy too, 
he ho'ded me upside down an* teemed the watter out on 
me. Ax him if he'd like to keep a ferret. I'd gi'e 'im 
one ; Pve got two, polecats. Stop, Fll fetch 'em an' show 
yer." 

In a trice she came running out into the road with a 
polecat on her arm. She handled the vicious pink-eyed 
brute dexterously, without fear or injury, always keeping 
a loose hand about its lithe neck. Old Remnant's 
youngest but two, a stolid red-faced urchin, stood and 
stared, but not too near. 

" Een't 'e a beauty ? Look at 'is teeth I He gi'ed me 
that nip agen the elber ; a good un too. 'E's a glutton 
for rats. Oad Gossy can hev which ever 'e fancies, tell 
'im. A hain't seed 'im lately." 

"Why do you keep them here ? " I asked. 

" A live 'ere, sin a left Slater's, that's why. We'd bacon 
an' cabbage for dinner a Sunday, all on uz." 

*' But why don't you live with your father and mother ? " 

She looked up at me, quick, with the surprise of an 
injury on her face ; and then I first gave a thought to that 
shred of crape upon her arm. 

*' What's happened them ? " I asked. 

"Drownded,'' she answered, "drownded dead I" and 
she ran back through the gap, leaving Jacky Remnant to 
clamber after her as he could. 

My legs shook under me ; but I managed to go upon 
them so far as Mrs. Scrimsher's. I learnt from her that 
Sivil's crazy tenement having become unsafe through the 
action of the flood, he had been engaged all that dismal 
Saturday evening in removing his goods and chattels to 
a shed that Mr. Long had lent him for the nonce. All 
had gone well until the last journey, when he carried 
his wife and child with him. Then by some misguidance 
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they went astray into the waters of the swollen mill- 
stream, which at one place runs beside the road for a 
short distance. 

"Some as wom't theer says the poor man shouted 
*Auve' when he wanted to shout 'Gee/ an' some as 
wom't theer says 'e didn't Ah dunno. Some says 'e'd 
called twice too often at Beckwith's, some says nobbut 
once. So what are yer to believe? Mebbe the poor 
beast were afeared of the watter — 'twere up to 'is belly, 
they say ; maybe they went both on 'em cranky with the 
dark an' the hubbub. Any'ow they awmed about, an' gor 
oflF th' road an' into the Bicker ; an' down they all went. 
The man were niver seed no more alive, though swim he 
could like a fish, 'E were fun' a Monday down at 
Flipperton wi's skull bruck in ; and they made out as he'd 
been kicked by the boss afore he could do oat to save 
hissen. The woman screeted an awful screet as soon's 
the watter touched 'er skin — ah heard it mysen sittin* i' 
that cheer ; 'twere like — 'twere like noat else — 'twere like 
the squeal o' the lost. It stopped i' my ears for a week 
after." 

" I heard it too," I said, white and trembling. 

*' The gell did all she could, poor thing. But it were 
dark, an' the watter raced an' roared, an' the boss were 
like a mad thing, an' there were two or three wezzle- 
brained men-fools sploshin' about an' shoutin' this an' 
shoutin' that, an' keepin' out o' retch, an' — an' 'twere 
Heaven's will." 

" Mrs. Sivil was drowned too ? " 

''They fun' her as fur down very nigh as Kilby, as 
swelled an' swelled, as yer niver seed oat like it. An' a 
alius say the poor fly-by-sky gell 'ud ha' gone too, if 
't 'adn't been for that odd man o' yourn. 'E emptied her 
0' the watter, an' made me rub 'er so, up'ards, up'ards, 
an' c* rolled 'er this-away an' rolled 'er that-away on the 
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floor — no doctor couldn't ha' done no more — till at last 
she gen a little sike ; then a knowed she'd come to. A 
put 'er to bed wee a hot brick at each foot, an' iv'ry time 
she complained o' bein' stifled, a chucked another blanket 
on. A don't believe in lettin' them yer nuss get the 
mester on yen By Monday there worn't noat but the 
scarred look of her eyes an' a fuzzy weshed look about 
'er 'air to show what had 'appened." 

I heard more in the next few days, and now that I 
began to look about me again, I saw more. The 
neighbours pitied the destitute child in the practical way 
that poor and rough folk have. One after another they 
found her in board and lodging for a week or two at a 
time, mostly in little houses tenanted by big families. 
Miss Crofts — they always said Mr. Crofts' farm, but it 
was under Miss Crofts' management — Miss Crofts had 
been willing to find a place for her in her kitchen. But 
the offer had been received with such insufficient thanks, 
that the managing spinster, who expected to get every- 
thing a rank bargain, even gratitude, had promptly with- 
drawn it, and made it her afternoon recreation for a week 
at least to go about boasting what she had intended to 
do, and had not done. 

I soon heard too, and saw, that poor Ivy was making a 
perfect fool of herself about Smiler. Of course his true 

^ name was not Smiler ; that was, I fancy, John Whittaker. 
I am half sure of Whittaker, and about a quarter sure of 

. John. But that is of no consequence, for he was always 
called Smiler, from the complete cheerfulness of his 
countenance, never broken except by the act of chewing, 
which gave it for the time being an aspect of religious 
seriousness. The morose rest of the world considered his 
smile unmeaning — they never made that objection to 
Jenkins' perpetual scowl — and voted him an imbecile because 
he never frowned, never said or did a cruel thing, and was 
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content with what he got He was probably something 
over twenty years of age, and was above all, next to eating, 
fond of the game of '' Snobs/' at which he would play all 
weathers. When he could get nobody to play at 
"Snobs'* with him, he assisted his father, who was a 
firame-work-knitter — ^a maker, that is, of stockings upon 
the old-fashioned foot-driven machine. At church his 
voice, perfect as to tune and time, though the words were 
transformed, rang out dear amid the flat strangled trebles, 
the tentative tenors and intermittent basses ; his amen 
was as loud, as punctual, and far more sonorous than the 
clerk's. No wonder the more intellectual worshippers 
considered him an intolerable nuisance; but the rector 
would not have him meddled with, not even cautioned. 
He went so far as to tell an earless voiceless deputation 
which waited upon him with complaints, that if they 
objected to Smiler's voice they should down it with their 
own. Folks said it was because he hated every inter- 
ference but his own« Anyhow Smiler was left to sing in 
peace ; and Miss Roper, who had never been known even 
to seem to sing, even with her eyebrows, stayed at home, 
and worshipped, as she had threatened she would, in the 
seclusion and sanctity of her own silence. 

But Ivy — she followed Smiler about through wet and 
fine ; she played truant to play at " Snobs " with him, 
though she herself preferred more active games ; she 
furtively pocketed part of her scanty meals to amuse his 
well-fed voracity ; she conferred on him the ferret which 
Bob had gratefully declined. But the expression with 
which he received the animal's immediate bite was 
perhaps the nearest approach to not smiling (when not 
eating) ever seen upon him. She took it away again at 
once, but he did not see her without timidity for a week 
after, probably surmising it might be still about her 
person* 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE RUNAWAY 

The grey of winter was vivified into the green and yellow 
and white of spring. I was engrossed by my art-studies 
under Bob's learned tuition. I worked with lead-pencil 
and chalk ; I did not feel the rigour of my happiness ; I 
was already trembling for my novitiate to the mystery of 
colour. It was a maid's love for a maid. 

Doubtless I was selfish in my concentration ; and the 
smiles of my mistress will be no justification to him who 
has not seen them. Nay, nor to myself either, who have 
seen and worshipped. I was thankless to the hand that 
fed me. If hereafter I shall seem to condemn my uncle, 
I cannot acquit myself of participancy in his misdeeds. 
I know now, now that the grey is mingled with the brown, 
I know that many a time a chance word of mine or a 
chance silence, a thoughtless doing of this, a careless 
omission of that, was like a drop of poison in the cup he 
drank and in the food he ate ; it spoilt the taste of them 
and transformed their wholesome feeding qualities. 

I cannot exactly say that I was ungrateful to Bob ; I 
think this, that if I had been I could not have profited so 
well by his instructions ; but his devotion to me was like 
something placed too near the eye to be seen in its full 
proportions and true colours. I am at a certain distance 
now ; and my gain is, that I see the better. 

It is no whit surprising to me, .even now, that Ivy was 

xz6 
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not much in my thoughts. I saw her occasionally; 
I may have spoken to her now and then. I believe she 
got shabbier about the stockings as she got shorter in 
the skirts, and she went about without any pretence of a 
hat At the same time her voice grew louder than ever, 
and her animal spirits more violent. Good people, who 
don't shout and have Sunday clothes, spoke very ill of 
her. So if ever I did give a thought to her, I had no 
doubt she was all right in her way. 

Therefore it came to me as a sort of surprise when I 
heard one day that she had been taken to the workhouse. 
The insufficient stream of hospitality had run dry. It had 
come to the turn of the Remnants to have her again ; they 
were eight in the family without her, and the master was 
but an odd man — not on regular wages, that is. Some- 
body spoke to the overseer — I don't believe it was Remnant 
himself — ^and she was removed to Southwell, much against 
her will. 

Next day she was back again. They say she slept for 
three nights under a hay-rick, and fed on spring onions, 
cabbage-stalks and such-like innutritious fare. Bob 
Stimson declared she had snared a rabbit and eaten it 
raw ; but Bob did not even pretend to have seen it, he 
was a notorious lover of red-paint excitement, and had 
just been reading a book with a cannibal hero. They 
caught her and took her back to the workhouse. In a 
week it was reported that she had escaped again ; then 
we heard nothing more about her for a while. 

One morning — it might be a month later — a dull, wet, 
dreary, unawake sort of morning, we had all three of us 
overslept ourselves ; it was a market day too. We were 
all of a bustle in consequence to get my uncle and Bob off 
betimes to Nottingham, and had no leisure to sit down to 
a regular breakfast. I was in the place where we kept 
our fodder — a hovel dimly lighted by one glass tile in th& 
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roof, and by the door which opened into the stable. With 
one hand I was mixing the horse's feed of corn and chop, 
in the other I held a thick slice of bread and butter, on 
which I was staying my appetite. I had but taken three 
or four hearty bites, when suddenly it was snatched out of 
my hand from behind. I looked round in no small surprise ; 
and there was Ivy. She was wet and forlorn and bristling 
with hay-seed, wore a workhouse frock but no hat, and was 
already devouring my breakfast like one famine-stricken. 

"Couldn't 'elp it," she explained, in a bread-choked 
whisper, with frequent snap-bites between. "A were 
behint theer," pointing to the big heap of hay in the 
darkest comer ; " an' it looked so good — an' 'twere goin' 
so fast — it pulled forrards — stronger nor I pulled back'ards. 
Lawk I how good bread is. 'Cept workus bread." 

She spat on the floor as though she felt the taste of the 
latter provender afresh. 

" How long have you been here ? " 

" Mebbe a week ; I dunno. Iver sin the rat bit me i' 
Sanders's bam. They've took my ferrets fmm me, blame 
'em, or a could ha' hed some sport theer." 

" What have you had to eat ? " 

" Goosegogs (green gooseberries), green-sauce (sorrel), 
bread-an'-cheese (the tender young leaves of the hawthorn), 
eggs "" 

" What eggs ? " 

" Bud eggs — cudgies' eggs, pee-wheeps' an' partridges' 
eggs, when a could find 'em, 'ens' eggs, when a could 
snake 'em." 

*' How did they taste ? " 

"Why, very light-boiled." 

" What's that boss stamping and rowing there for ? " 
It was my uncle who called. " Haven't yer gen him his 
feed yet ? " 

Ivy slipped back behind the hay with the lithe stealthi- 
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ness of a cat ; I was very busy with both hands when my 
unde came in. 

" Come/' he growled, " hurry up there I You've took 
mighty good care of your own belly, which could ha' 
waited. And what have you been trompling the hay all 
ower the place for like that ? " 

I caught up a fork to rake together the litter that Ivy 
had made. 

'' Never mind that now. Steady, hoss I He's a hanged 
sight keener to be fed than what you are to feed him. 
Come ower I " 

When my uncle and Bob and the old brown horse had 
gone and were out of sight, I fetched her into the house. 
She was pitiable to see, so thin and gaunt and wild, so 
unwashed and uncombed, so cold-and-hunger-bitten, like 
one who had been the sport of all weathers. I am afraid 
my eyes looked on her with little favour. She shook her 
long, matted hair down about her face, and folded her arms 
behind it to hide how lean and ugly they were, then put her 
shoulders up as high as her ears, and said with a brief laugh : 

"I ain't got no prettier for goin' to the workus, eh. Sailor ?" 

I could not say she had, so held my peace. I got 
food for her, bread and cold loin of mutton. I did not 
want any more breakfast myself. She ate until I grew 
alarmed for the consequences. The tone in which I had 
said, *' Should you like some more ? " had been anything 
but pressing for the last four times at least, but still she 
replied, after gulping the last mouthful, with the same 
ready "Just a little bit"; so I thought it best for her 
sake to hurry the remnants away without further tempting 
her appetite. I knew how her eyes would be following 
me out. They were black, ordinarily, and bright, but just 
then looked green and wolfish. 

When I came back, I said, " How do you feel now ? " 

" Strange an' thirsty." 
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I made her about a quart of coffee, and she drank it, 
and all my milk. 

" Power some more watter into 't/' she said ; '* it'll be 
as good as iver." 

I emptied the kettle on the coffee dregs, and she drank 
all that without milk. 

" Now how do you feel ? " I asked. 

" Strange an' sleepy. Gollicky ! it is nice to hev a fire 
iv'ry day an' all day." 

She put out her thin blue arms towards the blaze. 

" Lawk ! " she said, " a feel as if a could huggle it." 

Then inclining her shoulder to the jamb of the chimney- 
piece, and stretching her toes out among the cinders, she 
seemed to be settling herself for slumber. 

" But you can't go to sleep in those wet things," I said. 

" Can't a ? Just yer wait an' see." 

" I mean you oughtn't" 

" Oh, there's sich a many things what a oughtn't what 
a do do ; one more wain't spoil my kericter." 

But I thought it would very likely spoil her health, so 
after a good deal of hesitation I fetched her down a 
complete suit of my own. She began to laugh, so I 
spoke with additional seriousness. 

"You'd better get into these whilst your own are 
drying — we haven't any girl's things — if you don't mind." 

" Not much," she said, "/call it a lark." 

She looked the different articles over critically. 

"Yer hain't got a pair o' braces to lend uz, hae yer ? 
An* a chimdey-pot 'at ? " 

I supplied the braces, but not the hat. I put soap and 
water, brush and comb to her hand, then I picked up 
my cap. 

" I'm going out," I said with awkward abruptness. 

" Where to ? " she asked. 

** To the fields. I sha'n't be back before twelve. Lock 
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the door and take the key out. If anybody calls, they'll 
peep through the key-hull and think nobody's in." 

** Yer wain't split again uz, Sailor ? " 

I was angry; vexed with her for coming to trouble 
me, and for what she had just said ; but sorry for her 
all the same. 

''Now don't be mad at me. Sailor. 'Ow should I 
know ? Yer see, yo're so good — a don't say yer can 'elp 
it — an' them sich uns as yo, when they thinks it their 
juty, why, of course they does do." 

I wasn't going to answer that. 

'' Remember and lock the door," I said, and went out 

When I returned it was considerably after twelve. At 
my tap and call Ivy unlocked the door to me. I started, 
as though somebody had met me whom I neither knew 
nor expected There was nothing to speak against her 
being a boy — and good-looking enough too, for a boy, with 
that first flush on her face — but the long trail of black hair. 

'' I'll go back/' I said shamefacedly ; " I thought you'd 
have had time." 

'« Time for what ? " 

^ To dry your own things, and get them on again." 

" Oh, them ? A've done for them." 

I put my head in. Her clothes were not, as I had 
expected they would be, hanging before the fire to dry ; 
there was no appearance of them. 

'* Where are they ? " I asked in surprise. 

" A've bunt 'em. Workus 1 Ugh 1 " 

But as soon as she saw the dismay that overspread my 
face, obliterating all expression except dismay, she burst 
into a laugh, clapped her hands, and danced a fantastic 
dance upon the floor. Her merriment brightened her 
eyes, filled up the hollows of her cheeks, and wiped the 
hunger off her face. 

"A did think yer'd m'appen be radgy, Sailor," she 
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said, and almost sang, "m'appen be mad, but you're 
on'y flummoxed, on'y flummoxed." 

I could not help bursting into a laugh myself, much 
against my will; but that only made my guffaw more 
explosive than if I had given it free passage from my 
chest. The quaint supple agility of her turns and 
bounds, the uncouthness of her clothing, much too large 
for her every way, the glitter of her eyes, and the wildness 
of her hair made an exhibition which my gaze rested 
upon, while I condemned it internally as improper. Still 
I did not stop her; I waited till she was out of breath, 
which was not soon. Then I said : 

"That's all very fine, but what are we going to do now?" 

" S'pose we gets uz dinners ? " she replied. 

I could not suggest anything more practical for the 
time being, so dinner I set about preparing. She helped 
me, with more zeal than knowledge, first turning up again 
the bottoms of her trousers and the cuffs of her coat- 
sleeves, which had slipped down during her gyrations. 

She ate again so freely that I thought she must have 
forgotten she had breakfasted. I should much have 
liked to remind her, for her good, but could not bring it 
within my idea of hospitality. At length, when the 
mutton was devoured, and there was nothing eatable left 
on the table but pickled onions and a crust of bread, she 
pushed her plate from her, and seemed reluctantly to 
consider that the meal was at an end. She leant back in 
her chair, wriggled herself into an easy snoozling position, 
like a food-tamed comfortable animal, and immediately 
fell fast asleep before the fire. 

She slept all the afternoon. My goings and comings did 
not disturb her. The descending sun flashed through the 
window, seeming to put the ashy fire out ; but when its rays 
smote her eyelids she only moved a little, turned a little, and 
still slept on. The sun left her face and the fringes of her 
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hair ; the fire, now in the Bhade, glowed red again, but she 
did not awake. I grew uneasy ; I was expecting the return 
of my uncle and Bob shortly. I set the table for their tea, 
which was also their dinner, and made as much clatter as I 
could with cup and plate. She neither moved nor spoke. 

Finally I had to go and rouse her with my hand. At 
my first touch she started up dazed, with a low cry like 
a caught thing, and rushed from me, upsetting the table 
by the way. The clatter of the crockery brought her 
to herself; she stood. That girl had never been any- 
thing but a trouble and a nuisance to me. 

^' Lawks 1 I am sorry,'' she said penitently; '^a've so 
often dreamt 0' bein' nabbed.'' 

She set to work picking up the shreds of broken 
earthenware as though life depended on it. All at once 
she stopped, as if it had occurred to her that life did not 
depend on it She was still on her knees though, and 
she looked up to me, saying : 

*^ After all, Sailor, yer uncle can't wallop ycr or stop yer 
meals ; yo are too big for that. And words /don't reckon 
much to. Unless they was words a partic'lar didn't expect." 

I had not touched a thing; I stood with my hands 
behind me. I was thinking of the row that my uncle 
would make ; of which Bob would be sure, somehow, to 
come in for the largest share; and then an end again 
to our patched peace, which had been just tolerable of 
late. She came and stood by me. 

'' Will 'e wallop yer, Sailor ? " she said anxiously. 

** I should like to see him I" I replied fiercely. 

Seeming a little relieved about that, she proceeded to 
set the table on its legs again, and to scoop the sugar 
up into its broken basin with the bone salt-spoon. 

'* Yer don't keep a cat, do yer, or a dug ? What a pity 1 " 

She shovelled the dusty butter into a broken saucer 
with a fragment of a broken cup. 
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"Yer couldn't contrive no'ow to bring a stray cat or 
dug in, could yer ? " 

My face gave her no encouragement. 

"Well, no, a reckon not This een't no place for 
strays o' no sort; an' it een't no good goin' again the 
truth when yer tell a lie." 

She took up the bread, blew the dust off with her 
breath, picked some of the splinters of pottery out of it, 
and replaced it on the platter. 

"Well, yer mun say the sun were in yer eyes — it 
might ha' been — or yer corned in an' fun it so — ^yer 
might ha' done." 

" I'm not going to tell a lie to please you," I said. 

" Why not ? " 

*' I won't to please anybody." 

She looked at me with a sort of admiring pity. 

" By Guy, Sailor, they'll think y'er wantin'. Iverybody 
tells 'em, but Smiler. Good oad Smiler I 'is eddication's 
bin neglected. Look at the parson I He telled me as God 
'ud tek care on me. Much o' that I Unless 'twere at the 
workus, when the parish fun the money. Iver sin a'v done 
for mysen, after a fashion. Not likely I With a kericter 
like Hisn, 'E nedn't put in no more time nor 'E's a mind." 

She sorted the knives and forks in a rough sort of 
way, and made the best of the gritty salt and the chipped 
salt-cellar. Then she stood considering me for a little 
while with gathering seriousness. I had taken no inter- 
est in what she had done. 

" Yer don't swear, do yer. Sailor ? " 

" No." 

" Niver ? " 

" Of course not." 

The cloudiness of her aspect darkened to gloom. 

" Yer*!! be a hard un to get on wee, yo will. Father hed 
'is faults, but nubbudy could say as 'e were a bad swearer.' 
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She made a lap of her loose coat, stooped, and having 
collected all the shreds of pottery into it, carried them 
forth and flung them on the dust-heap. I was on the 
point of stopping her from going out, but desisted. If 
she did not mind exposing herself to the risk of being 
seen, it was no concern of mine. She came in again, went 
to the table, made some poor improvements in its arrange- 
ment, and picked a hair off the grimy butter. 

" A reckon that's all a can do/' she said. " PVaps the 
workus 'uU pay the damage. There wouldn't be no 'arm 
in axin' 'em." 

She went to the door, and stood looking out I do not 
know what was on her face ; I could not see it I was 
on the point of speaking when she suddenly called out 
'' Good-bye," without tiuning, and then ran. I was in the 
yard the moment after ; she was tearing up the orchard as 
fast as she could go in the direction of the fields. I started 
in pursuit of her. I should easily have overtaken her, but 
in my running I heard my uncle from the road crack his 
whip and shout : 

'' Catch 'im, Ted, catch 'im, and bring 'im to me. Run, 
ladr 

That took all the speed from my feet. I ran perfunc- 
torily, with the paces of a cart-horse, to the farther end of 
the orchard. She had climbed the hedge and was out of 
sight I went back without making any search. My 
uncle came running up to meet me, red and angry, and 
with his whip in his hand. He was much disappointed. 

" Lord, lad I " he said, " I never thought yer^d ha' let a 
shrimp like him best yer. Yer ran with the action of a 
donkey. And out o' breath wee 't 1 Yer might be broken- 
bellersed. I'd ha' fleaed 'im, if yer'd catched 'im. He 
was after them berries, I know." Then he looked at me 
again with less contempt and more anxiety. " Yer hain't 
got ower that fever yet, I can see ; yer moan't do too 
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much o* that mucky scribbling-work. I've seen yer run 
across there, after noat at all, like a buck.** 

While he was in the stable, I slipped down to Mrs. 
Scrimsher's and borrowed two saucers and a cup. But he 
noticed the damage to our crockery as soon as he entered 
the house. 

" Yer might think pots were got dirt-cheap," he growled. 
''If Pd done it at your age I should have got a good 
belkin'. Well, yer needn't let it make yer badly. Tell 
'im to buy some more a Saturday, and come and let's have 
tea ; yer seem to want yours. What's that i' th' pan ? 
Eggs an' bacon ? Well, I think I'll have some o' that 
cold mutton for mine." 

" It's all gone," said I. 

" Gone ? Gone where ? " 

" Eaten." 

" Eaten ? D'yer mean yer've eat it all for dinner ? •* 

" It was for breakfast too." 

" Breakfast ? It might ha' sarved yer for five breakfasts, 
and dinners an' all." He grunted a laugh as if relieved. 
" Plagued if I didn't think 'twas the fever come back." 
He looked me up and down as if calculating the addition 
to my weight. " It's no wonder yer don't look very fresh. 
And it's no wonder yer didn't get ower the ground very 
fast wi' all that taller inside yer. I wouldn't advise yer to 
repeat it. Well, shall yer hev some tea, or shall yer 
rest ? " 

'' I can wait a bit," I said, feeling bound to say so, 
though I was really very hungry. 

" I think yer'd best And yer might ask 'im, if 'e knows 
of oat by way of pill or draught or summat rightening." 

By him of course he meant Bob, to whom he never in 
my hearing gave his proper name if he could by any 
possibility avoid it 



CHAPTER XV 

TWO SACJCS AND WHAT THEY HELD 

I ROSE early in the morning, and went first of all into 
the hay-hovel to see if Ivy were there ; I had persuaded 
myself that she would be. But I was disappointed, she 
was nowhere on the premises. I tried to believe she had 
passed the night there, but had retired on the approach of 
day to some securer hiding-place. 

But on th6 following morning, going thither again as 
soon as I had opened the door, I thought I saw her in 
her lair behind the hay. I went and thought to take hold 
of her ; but it was not she, it was only a heap of clothes — 
the clothes which I had lent her. I left them there; 
perhaps she might be glad of them yet ; and I put a slice 
of bread and butter upon them. I had to keep assuring 
myself all the day that she must be in luck, otherwise she 
would not have been in a position to return them to me. 

I got up in the night when the house was still, and 
stole downstairs in my stockings. I lit the lantern and 
went out like a thief to the stable. The bread was there 
and the clothes, but Ivy was not there. I extinguished 
the lantern and came out again. The sky was covered 
with fleeting clouds, the moon, waning deformed, was of 
a ghastly green, like a dead face. I imagined her hungry 
and cold, I imagmed her dying and dead. But I heard 
a faint squeak in the calf-shed as I stood still, and the 
last thought that came to me was what she had said about 
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the rat biting her in Sanders's barn. I took my lantern 
and went quietly out by the gate. 

I walked through the village from end to end ; there 
was no light in any window. The spluttering mill-stream 
made me think of death and drowning, and I hurried by. 
When I looked behind me I saw the distorted moon, now 
of a ghastly green, now pallid, never of any wholesome 
hue. The dun clouds fled across her face trembling, 
as though they dreaded the mischief of her eye. When 
I stood and listened, I heard the trailing of a chain, and 
again I hastened on. Presently I stood outside Sanders's 
barn. There was a rustling of straws within, and a pitter- 
pattering about the floor. My heart stopped, then 
" rats 1 " I thought to myself, and my heart went on. I 
pushed open the door; there was a sudden numerous 
pitter-pattering, and then silence. I listened again for a 
minute, and tried to make something out by the scatter- 
ings of moonlight which entered by the door, the loop- 
holes, and the broken roof; failing in that, I struck a 
match and lighted my lantern. The bam was a great 
disused building, left for time to bring down its thatched 
roof and its walls of stud and mud. I held the lantern 
out before me, as though to keep the darkness at arm's 
length, and went cautiously round. 

In the last comer I visited I saw a little heap of fresh 
straw. I opened my lantern so as to give a better light 
in that direction, and looked again. There was a head 
standing out of the straw and a pair of bare arms — nothing 
else; but I knew the head and the arms. The face seemed 
to me like the face of the moon in its paleness, only 
instead of the fluttering rack it had clouds of black hair 
about it The arms hugged a bat of straw, as though 
to give more warmth to the body beneath it. I stayed, 
wondering how I should best awaken without alarming 
her. 
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Happening to cost my eyes upward in this uncertainty, 
I was aware of the flight of black impish wings across 
the streak of moonlight which shone through a gap in 
the roof just overhead. I should have known well enough 
what it was if anybody had been there to ask me ; never- 
theless it had come and gone so quick and noiselesHly, 
that I stood looking upwards in some tnmior, I must 
confess, lest it should return and I not see it. Then 
thinking to be very bold I took my cap off and stealthily 
muttered our rustic incantation : — 

"*At-bat, come under my hat. 
Ill give you a slice of t)ar()n ; 
And when wo t)rc^w, and wlicn wo bnke^ 
I'll give yuu a cliizcukc.*' 

As if in answer to me there was again the still swift 
dart of the black across the white. I flung my cap up, 
but late and wild and wide. When I looked down again 
Ivy's eyes were open and on me. I started, as we are 
apt to do when we And we have bc(*n watched unawares. 

'' Well, a've seed a many bad shies at 'at-bats I " she 
said. 

^* Having to hold the lantern balked me/' I said. 
" Aren't you coming ? " 

" Blow yer light out fust." 

'* You won't run away ? " 

'*If a did yer could catch me— if ycr wanted." 

''I should have caught you the other day if uncle 
hadn't been there with his whip." 

I extinguished my candle, and she followed me out of 
the barn. She shivered. 

"It were co'd enough in thcer i' the dark," she 
whispered, " but it seems like as if I could see it belter 
'ere." 

I looked back at her. She was as strange a flgure as 
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moonlight ever fell on ; like a gaunt ill-filled sack set on 
borrowed feet, with a borrowed head and a pair of naked 
arms to top it. She shrank back from my gaze into the 
dark doorway of the barn. 

*' What's that you've got on ? " I exclaimed. 

" A'U tell yer if yer wain't look no more. But don't 
talk so loud ; Sanders 'es got a little scrattin' tarrier as 
seems to think iverythink she hears is rats, drat 'er." 

We went out into the road, she ever keeping a little in 
the rear, so that my shadow touched her. I aimed my 
eyes the way we were going. The road shone, but the 
darkest side of the trees and houses was towards us. 
Still that was edged and laced with silvery grey ; and the 
moon herself seemed to put a better face on now I had 
company; her pallor was only paleness, and I descried 
warm amber tints in her wafting drapery. 

" You promised you'd tell me," I said. 

" An' yo promised yer wouldn't look." 

" All right." 

" Well, a borrered two sacks ^" 

*' Who from ? " 

" From Sanders's cart-shed. The fust a cut 'oles in for 
my feet an' tied round my waist with a bit o' string ; that's 
my skirt. The tother a made three 'oles in for my head 
and arms, an' that's my body. It's comfortabler nor 
yer'd think, but not so comfortable as yer'd like." She 
shivered again. " 'Nother thing — if a were called on to 
run, a'm a bit hobbled like." 

We passed Williment's, and again I heard the rattling 
of a chain ; but I recognised it then as but a clog trailed 
at the heel of a runaway horse ; I could distinguish the 
champ, loud and regular, of his grazing. 

We reached the house ; I lighted her to the hovel, and 
then crept as quietly and quickly as I could to my own 
securer bed. 
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The next day being Saturday and market day I was 
left at home, as was usual then, and Ivy spent the time in. 
the house with me. Of course she had resumed her 
masculine dress. All the morning I drew diligently, while 
she did what little house-work there was in an undeft 
boyish fashion, making much noise and raising much dust. 
In the afternoon I was occupied for some time out of 
doors. When I entered the house again, she seemed 
taken by surprise, and was trying to hide something 
under her coat 

" What have you got there ? " I asked. 

" Noat much," she answered. 

I seemed to be pinning a sheet of drawing-paper to my 
board, but I did not lose sight of her. Soon she came 
away from the chair she had been standing against ; the 
little looking-glass by which my uncle shaved was on it ; 
it had not been there before. 

" You'd better hang it up again," I said ; " it might get 
broke." 

She blushed red. 

" A was on'y lookin' at that scrat on my face," she said. 

She looked again to make sure it had not disappeared ; 
then, becoming bolder, tried to take a view of herself from 
head to foot. 

" They'd do middlin' if they were a bit less iv'ry road. 
Howiver, beggars moan't be choosers. But there's one 
thing what don't fit in." She seized a forward wisp of 
her hair and flung it back over her shoulder. " Can yer 
len's a pair o' scissors ? " 

I got her what she asked for. She put them to the 
back of her neck ; the sharp edges enclosed a long thick 
tress ; she had nothing to do but press thumb to finger. 
But instead of doing so she withdrew her hand, and laid 
the scissors on the table by me, saying : 

** Yd crop it for uz, Sailor ; I can't see." 
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I took the scissors ; she stood in the blazing sunlight, 
near the window. She presented her back to me and I 
laid hold of a lock by one of her dusky ears. 

*' But not too short, Sailor," she said. 

The hair was silky and pleasant to handle between 
finger and thumb. I thought it had been black, if I had 
ever thought about it, but intense black was only one of 
its hues. There were depths of dim blue and violet; 
there were purples between shine and shade like the rich 
purples of a pansy and like the duller tints of a plum. 
The trail I held up to the light seemed woven of lavender 
strands, and the little untidy fluffy curls on the crown of 
her head and about her ear shone like gold, and like silver, 
and like many another bright thing. I gently laid the 
tress back on her shoulder, and put the scissors on the 
table. 

" I'm not a barber," I said gruffly. 

" No more ain't I," said she, apparently not displeased ; 
" but if Jack Roadley wor 'ere, he should cut it ; 'e should 
cut it quite short." 

"Your hair's all right as it is; I shouldn't have it 
meddled with." 

" Shouldn't yer ? " 

She was visibly gratified. 

"Except p'r'aps just combed now and then — when 
you've a chance." I believe my eyes sought the brush 
and comb on the little shelf by the looking-glass as I 
spoke. " But what shall you do for clo'es ? " 

" Clo'es ? Oh, ah I " — ^with a drop in her gratification 
— " y'ull be wantin' these 'ere." 

" No I sha'n't ; it's not that. But — but you know you 
can't go on wearing them." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because you're a girl." 
Well, call me Tom if yer like ; and a will cut my hair." 



) 
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She made a move for the scissors, but I put my hand 
over them. 

" If I did call you Tom, you wouldn't be a boy ; any 
more than I should be a girl if you called me " 

"PoUyl" 

She laughed. As I have said before, one of my nick- 
names was Polly, and I did not like it. She stole behind 
my chair and called " Pretty Poll ! " first in one ear and 
then in the other. It was a very fair imitation of a 
parrot ; but I did not admire it When I did not speak 
she came round my chair again. 

** Say summat to uz. Sailor," she said, " if it's on'y a 
bad word." 

I gave her neither bad word nor good. 

"WeU, kick me then." 

She knelt at my foot I rose up and lifted her to her 
feet again. I was horrified. 

" Don't talk like that. Ivy," I said. *' Never talk like 
that again." 

"Well, don't yo look like that again. A can't abide 
yer when yer've got noat to say. Say summat, and ha' 
done wee 't.** 

" Don't be so soft." 

"That'll do; for a start." She sat down on the hearth 
and hugged her knees. "A on'y wish a wor Tom for 
good an' alL" 

''Why?" 

" Should yo like to be a gell, now ? ^ 

" No." 

'*Why shouldn't yer?" 

''Anyhow we don't want everybody to be boys." 

'• Don't yer want me to be a boy ? " she said cunningly. 

" I think there's boys enough," I answered evasively. 

" Still, if a wor a boy a could arn a livin' some'ow ; 
then they wouldn't 'unt me down and lock me up i' 
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the workus." Her face brightened. *'PVaps yer uncle 
'ud let me stop an'.'elp yer at a skindgy bit more nor 
noat a week. 'E likes to ho'd the thick end of a bargain." 

I think she saw no encouragement to her dream in my 
face ; her own took a soberer expression. 

" At the wust a could be a poacher. Non sich a bad 
wust, neither. There's a livin' to be made out o* poachin', 
though trade is bad, by a steady man as sticks to business 
an' don't loase 'is time at the public-'ouse. But who iver 
'eard of a woman poachin'? A mean reg'lar, as a 
purfession. They would think she were braungein' about 
an' givin' 'ersen airs." She added regretfully, "A know 
too wheer a could m'appen find some snares an' nets, if a 
was to look." 

I was displeased ; my principles were those of the 
Church of England, and against anything likely to lead to 
the police-court. I spoke severely. 

" If you'd have been a poacher if you were a boy, I 
think it's a good thing for you you aren't one." 

" Why ? Who can say oat again poachin' ? " 

" Everybody can." 

''IVrybody just can't. That's the mistake iVrybody 
meks. Iv'rybody can say a lot again bein' copped 
poachin'. Quite right too; it is an uncommon awk'ard 
thmg." 

She crossed her legs and inserted her thumbs in the 
armholes of her waistcoat ; she screwed up her mouth as 
though it held a pipe, and every now and then as she 
continued speaking she put back her head and puffed out 
after the fashion of a smoker. Probably she was repro- 
ducing some of the outward tricks as well as the arguments 
and language of her father. 

" S'pose a see a rabbit i' th' fields — who does that theer 
rabbit belong ? Does it belong Crofts ? No. Does it 
belong Sanders ? No. Does it belong nubbudy ? Ah. 
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S*pose a wire that theer rabbit — ^who does it belong now ? 
Me — if a ain't interfared wee. It's sixpence to me, if 
it's a middlin' good un. An' who's robbed ? Who's wuss 
off? Who misses it — that theer rabbit? Who's any 
uncomfortabler on his piller? Nubbudy. A tell yer 
what, if it wom't for the bloomin' coppers an' the bloomin' 
magistrates, poachin' 'ud be the honestest purfession of 
the hull lot; for it kills nubbudy — but a dashed keeper 
or two ; it robs nubbudy — but what don't know an' can't 
be named ; it molesses nubbudy — but what stops up late 
a pairpose to be molested. But the unsartainty spoils it. 
By gash, if 'tworn't for that we could afford to pay for a 
pew at chutch, an' get luck wi' hearin' the big Bible 
read." 

I uprose ; I was disgusted. Her face had assumed an 
expression suitable to the part she was playing. Her 
eyes took a dissipated leer, and there were detestable 
cunning little wrinkles at the comers of them ; she 
twitched her nose awry with a discreditable twist ; what 
she did to her mouth I know not, but it seemed larger 
and worse — a mere orifice to some damned receptacle by 
which beer entered and blasphemy issued. It seemed to 
me that George Sivil was not dead. But when, finally, 
growing more drunkenly in her aspect and behaviour, she 
hiccuped once, I felt that to be the last insult. I uprose. 
She ceased at once, dropped all that mask of vice from 
her face, and affected to laugh, but not very heartily. 

"Theer!" she said, "a've chucked it. A don't like 
'bacca, an' a hate beer — uz women mostly does — an' 
poachin' ain't nubbut a pass-time, for sensable pussons." 

She looked up to me, as if for approval. She had her 
childlike countenance again; but I did not resume my 
seat. I no longer felt the security of a child alone with 
a child. I was uneasy, as the young will be in bad 
grown-up company. I went to the window, where I 
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might escape sight of her without having to avoid it. 
The outer b'ght filled my eyes full ; what was behind 
my back was the dimmer to my recollection. Consequently 
I was able to address her with less repugnance than I felt. 

"You can't be a poacher, as it happens," I said, "so 
what are you going to do ? " 

"A dunno," she replied, with a lapse from her 
buoyancy. Perhaps she felt the difference of having to 
speak to my back. " A dunno. Live on tunnips an' wear 
sackin', a s'pose, Stan' in a field an' scar the crows ; 
a'm not particular. Oat but the workus." 

"You may be obliged — " I corrected myself, clumsily 
endeavouring to be inoffensive — ^"You may be glad — 
some time or another—" 

"What? Workus?" 

I nodded, towards the light ; but I suppose she saw it. 
She sprang up. 

" Do yer want me to goo ? " 

She was fierce ; I was cool and cautious. 

" I said I was afraid you'd be glad " 

" Do yer want me to goo ? " 

The sunlight made me blench, and she seemed to take 
the chance inclination of my head for an affirmation. 

" Then a will goo," she said, and stamped for emphasis. 
" Then yer'll be shut on me. On'y a'm not gooin' back 
to live theer." 

I was constrained to look round. Wrath had darkened 
her swarthy face to the dusk of night. I had never seen 
the inside of a workhouse, but I made a picture of it to 
myself out of her face and voice, and for the time being 
had it in as much horror as she did. She was going ; I 
held her by the coat. Even that action was not so 
simple, apparently, but it might have two meanings. 

"D'yer want it back?" she said fiercely. "Theer 
then I " And she left it in my hands. 
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"Stopl" 

^ Want the weskut too ? Theer then ! ** 

She slipped the waistcoat off, and flung it at me. 

" Any think else ? Very well ; yer shall hae 'em — in a 
minute. A pair o' sacks is good enough for a workus 
trolly to goo to the workus in." 

The sight of the dusky yellow of her neck and shoulders 
sent the blood to my modest cheeks. I stood back from 
her ; I seemed to let her go. But before her angry hand 
had touched the sneck, the door opened, and Mr. Herbert 
walked in. Probably some light gentlemanly tap or so 
had missed our ears. Ivy darted across the room and 
through the stah'-door, which happened to be open. I 
hurriedly picked up the coat and waistcoat and threw 
them after her ; then closed the door upon her. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE BIRD ON THE HOOK 

Mr. Herbert took his hands out of his pockets, and I 
thought he was going to say something. But he put his 
hands back into his pockets and said something else. 

" Pon my word you're progressing, Edward." 

I did not know what to say ; I was not quite sure what 
he meant 

"No idea you'd got so far as figure-drawing from 
life." 

" I haven't," said I. 

He came forward, in no hurry, and glanced over my 
drawing. 

" I see you haven't. Don't make your darkest shade 
too dark. Being the darkest, it's bound to be dark enough. 
Anybody at home ? " 

"Only ^" and I looked expressively towards the 

stair-door. 

" Ah no, of course not, Saturday." 

He stood a minute or two looking at me in that way of 
his, keenly enough, though with a lazy droop to his 
eyelids. 

" Hope I'm not in the way." 

I could not say he wasn't 

" Thanks." 

As though I had said he wasn't He sat down and 

took out his tobacco-pouch. 

138 
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*' But don't let my presence interfere with your studies." 
I sat down at the table, but I made no progress. There 
was something wrong with the sharpening of all my pencils 
that afternoon. Mr. Herbert lolled back at his ease, and 
beyond keeping his pipe alight, seemed to have nothing in 
the world to do but make himself as broad and as short 
as he could. I began to be afraid my uncle would return 
before I could get Ivy out of the way. 

" Do you want to know who it is, sir ? " I asked, clumsily 
enough. 
''Who— ?" 

Again I looked towards the stair-door. 
" My dear fellow, I want to know nothing but what Fve 
got to know. Quite enough too, for one of my capacity." 
He got lazily up and came and looked at what I was 
doing. 

" Hey, what have you done here ? Never go back on 
your first impressions ; they're your only true ones. Nay, 
we've Herr Scheitelrecht's authority for it. Come, you've 
got as fine a point on that pencil as you'll need this 
afternoon." 

He dawdled away from me ; I hoped he was going to 
the door, but he was only going to the window. 

" Poor Scheitelrecht ! his outbreaks were terrific, and 
as circular as a maelstrom. They began with a little 
ripple you hardly noticed ; if you did, it rather amused you. 
Not for long ; before you'd time to feel bored you found 
yourself in a most tremendous eddy — given as an example 
of accelerated velocity by one of our fellows in an exam 
paper — till you couldn't see anything but the ceiling ; and 
positively — ^well, another of our fellows, a bad sailor, de- 
clared the mere wash of it always made him sea-sick. 
Only in the centre was there peace, the peace of being at 
last sucked in and pulled below and done for. You seemed 
to be going down and down for everlasting, and had 
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given yourself up to it, as though you'd taken a ticket for 
an infernal switchback, with no compensating ascent ; 
when all at once you found yourself on your seat, right 
side up — it was just like coming round in a dentist's chair 
after gas — and the professor was wiping his steamy spec- 
tacles, and saying in a tone of mild rebuke, as though 
everybody else had been making the row, ' Silence, if you 
please^ meine Herren.' But I beg your pardon, I'm inter- 
cepting your light." 

Mr. Herbert returned to his chair, and settled himself 
down as solidly as though he were there for all time. 
There was the sound of a cart too coming down the lane. 
I jumped up, I thought for sure it was ours ; but it drove 
past All the same I went to the stair-door and opened 
it ; then standing half-way between it and Mr. Herbert I 
said: 

" It's a girl, Mr. Herbert." 

"Ah?" 

But he was searching his pockets for something he 
missed, of more importance to him. 

" Where's my 'bacca ? " 

" It's Ivy Sivil." 

"The girl who ? Oh, yes! who was so nearly 

drowned, and was saved by that poor idiot, what's-his- 



name." 



" 'Is name's Smiler, and 'e's no more an idiot nor- 



»i 



The voice came shrilly from the stairs, and the break 
was more emphatic than any "you are" that was ever 
uttered. 

Mr. Herbert, having found his tobacco, filled his pipe, as 
serenely as though he considered that it was I who had 
been insulted. I kept listening for the wheels, and gave 
more thought to that than to my words. 

" She has run away from the workus," I said ; " her 
workus clones didn't fit her ; and now " — I raised my 
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voice and directed it towards the stairs — " and now she's 
going to run through. Quick I before they come back ! " 

I don't know whether Mr. Herbert took in the warning 
to avert his eyes, for while I was thinking to hear Ivy's 
foot upon the bricks, there came her shrill cry of distress 
from above, ''Sailor, Sailor 1" and immediately on that 
the rumble of cart-wheels in the lane. I rushed upstairs ; 
I could not espy Ivy in either of the chambers. 

" Sailor 1" 

" Where are you ? " I cried, 

" Hingin' up. Be sharp I It's throttlin' me proper." 

I ran to my window, from which her squeezed voice 
seemed to come, and looked down. She was hanging on 
the wall, her feet dangling about a yard from the ground. 
Meaning to leave the house in her own way she had 
dropped out of the window ; it was no great distance to 
the ground. But her coat had been caught under the 
shoulder in a hook, which had probably been fixed there 
by some former tenant to fasten a clothes-line to. 

*' Hold hard," I said ; '* keep quiet ; uncle's here ; I'm 
coming." 

I ran downstairs again. Mr. Herbert met me, coming up. 

" I thought it came from out of doors," he said ; " but 
when I was out it seemed to come from indoors." 

'' She's hanging," I said, " to the wall." 

He rushed up, and I rushed down. The cart was 
almost at the gate. I picked up the twelve-stave ladder, 
which was reared against the wall, and tried to run round 
the house while seeming to walk. 

" What are yer doing wi' that there lether ? " my uncle 
shouted. " Come and uppen the gate." 

I hesitated. Bob jumped out to perform the service. 
My uncle looked black at him. It would but be for a 
moment ; I leant the ladder against the wall, ran to the 
gate, and opened it. My uncle drove in. 
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" Good-day, Mester Alice." 

" Who-oa, boss, whoa then 1 " 

My uncle checked the horse in the gateway, and looked 
back for the man in the road who had spoken to him. 

"Oh, good-day, Mester Black," he answered. 

** Weather like this," said Mr. Black, " uU mek uz think 
o' hay-mekkin'." 

" It's not amiss." 

" What might berries be fetchin' at Nottingham to-day ? *' 

" Three shilling the strike." 

" It's a cruel price," said Mr. Black, who probably had 
gooseberries that wanted getting, " And cabbages — any 
sale for them ? " 

** A very backward market" 

" Ah ? " 

I had to hold back the gate, which was a nasty awkward 
swinging one, lest it should maltreat the horse's flank. 
Mr. Herbert came out at a rush, but seeing me so inactive 
he pulled himself up and put his hands back in his pockets, 
naturally concluding that the crisis was over ; for Ivy had 
held her peace, and he had not thought of looking out of 
the window. 

In my impatience I clicked to the horse to go on. 

'* Whoa, whoa ! " cried my uncle, with a rough hand on 
the reins. " What's that for ? " 

" I thought you'd done talking," said I. 

" You're in a mighty hurry ; I'd like to know why." 

" I'm not in a hurry at all. Whoa, whoa. Brownie I " 

I spoke the exact truth at the moment, for I had just 
seen Bob take the ladder on his shoulder and walk round 
the corner with it; Mr. Herbert following him, in a 
tentative sort of way, his hands not completely in their 
pockets. My uncle ended his chat with Mr. Black 
abruptly, leaving him in the indecisive middle of an 
opinion on the respective merits of wood-ashes and paraffin 
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or lime-water as a dressing for onions. He drove into 
the yard just as Bob was returning round the house, 
without the ladder. 

" Where have yer took that there lether to ? " asked my 
uncle surlily. 

Bob did not answer. 

'• Go and fetch it back." 

Bob went ; my uncle followed him ; I kept in the rear. 
There was nobody under my window but Mr. Herbert, 
who was filling his pipe with one careless foot on the 
bottom stave of the ladder. He gave my uncle a cheerful 
greeting. My uncle looked at him grimly, as though he 
were a joint conspirator, and looked grimly at the ladder, 
as though that too were in the secret. 

" To oblige me, Mr. Allius," said Mr. Herbert. " I 
wanted to get something off that hook.'' 

My uncle's looks said " What ? " as plain as speaking. 

" A poor bird that had been caught by the wing." 

"I never 'eard o' such a thing," said my uncle, too 
incredulous for civility. 

"Nor I; but I've just seen it. It has flown off; it 
wasn't much hurt" 

My uncle looked from one to another of us to see if 
our faces confirmed it. Bob shouldered the ladder. My 
uncle went back answered, but the suspicion still on his 
coimtenance ; even as a jealous dog will keep on barking 
long after the foot that provoked him has passed into 
silence. Mr. Herbert held me back. 

" I helped you into this hole," he said, '* and I'll help 
you out. I'll keep your uncle occupied by hook or crook 
for a little time, while you get her of!. She's just round 
the comer. I'll whistle — what ? — ' Belle Mahone,' when 
the coast's clear." 

" She wants to get into the hay-hovel, sir," said I. 

" Wliere's that ? " 
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'* Next the stable." 

" All right. Go to her." 

" No, I shall have to go back for a bit. Uncle will be 
sure and want me if he don't see me/' 

I went back accordingly just as my uncle was shouting 
for me. I helped to unload the cart and take the horse 
out, looking all the while for an opportunity to slip away, 
but talk as he would Mr. Herbert could not smooth my 
uncle into interest He praised our early potatoes. 

" The taters are good enough, if only the price was 
according," said my uncle. 

He praised the turnips. 

" They're only middling to what they'd ought to be," 
said my uncle. 

He praised the gooseberries. 

"Where's the advantage," said my uncle, "if other 
folk's is as good ? " 

He praised the cauliflowers ; they were really fine and 
had sold well. My uncle made him no reply at all. I was 
leading Brownie away to his stable. 

" That's a useful old horse of yours, Mr. Allius," said 
Mr. Herbert. 

My uncle gave a grunt, which may have expressed 
either imperfect assent or perfect dissent. 

" But is he always a little lame in that foot ? " 

My uncle was alert at once. 

" Which foot ? " he exclaimed. 

" The near fore." 

My uncle came up and took the horse out of my hands. 
I should have shown my interest in Brownie by stopping 
to look on, but a touch of Mr. Herbert's nearest elbow, 
followed by a " Beg pardon " and a nod, warned me to 
make the most of my chance. 

" Gee up," said my uncle with his eyes intent on that 
near fore-foot. 
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As I scudded round the back of the outbuildings, I 
heard Mr. Herbert say, " You're quite right, Mr. Allius, 
and I was mistaken. There's nothing at all amiss. I 
mustn't pretend to judge again." 

I turned the comer of the hay-hovel and stable, and 
the broken sentences that reached me were uncertain, but 
something like this : '* My father's grey mare — a sprain 
perhaps — our groom such an ignoramus — what should 
yon do?" 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE BIRD IN THE HAND 

I FOUND Ivy there. As soon as she saw me she turned 
away from me with a Ump. There was a gaping rent 
in the back of her coat, and she nursed her left elbow 
in her right hand. I followed her round the house till 
we were just under the window she had leapt out of. 

" Are you hurt ? " I whispered. 

" Yo ain't," she answered at the same low pitch ; out 
of mere unconscious mimicry I suppose, for she was too 
angry to study caution. 

" I never said I was," I whispered back, beginning to 
be offended myself. 

"An* /niver said as nubbudy did." 

A stiff little pause. The sight of the hook above her 
head seemed to aggravate her sufferings. 

" Yer kep' me a nyst bit hingin' up theen** 

" I didn't keep you." 

"Well then, yer didn't." 

" I couldn't help it." 

'* Well then, yer couldn't." 

Another stiff little pause. 

" P'r'aps yer wanted me theer to scar the blackbuds 
frum yer cherries ? " 

''You know I didn't." 

"A don't know noat." 

Another such pause. 

146 
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'' 'Cept this ; that if good oad Goss hedn't cut me down, 
a should soon ha' been good for noat else much." 

" I had to hold the gate." 

'' An' I hed to ho'd my breath. A'd soonest ho'd gates 
nor breaths." 

" There's a gate yonder," I said. 

I thought her an ugly ill-tempered little beggar, and 
was glad to have done with her. But at that moment 
I heard Mr. Herbert with more attention to volume of 
sound than expresson, strike up " Belle Mahone," appar- 
ently from the nearest shed, which would be the coal-house. 
I took her by the arm. 

" Run," I said, " run to the hay-hovel. Quick I Whilst 
uncle's out of the road." 

" A can't run," she replied. 

'' You must And there's a man coming down the lane. 
Be sharp I " 

She looked up the lane with all the leisureliness 
imaginable. 

•' A do believe it's Smiler." 

It was not Smiler, nor anything like him. She was 
a horrid little fool, but I did not want her to be punished 
for it. 

'' And 111 bring you summat to eat in a bit," I said. 

Her face instantly was lit up. 

" GoUicky I and I am 'ungry now a think on't Plenty? 
Let's cut. Sailor." 

She ran before me, so fast that I had hard work to 
keep within a few yards of her. There was nobody in 
the yard. She glided with swift stealthiness across it, 
opened the stable-door, which was shut, and flew in. 

" What do you want ? " 

It was my uncle's harsh voice. Immediately the door 
was slammed to ; I had to fancy how he laid hold of her 
with his large hand. How was it I missed bethinking 
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myself that Mr. Herbert could not possibly know the 
hay-hovel opened into the stable ? 

" What ^oyou want ? " 

" A want Sailor," I heard Ivy reply with considerable 
readiness. 

"No, yer don't, yer want summat else. Please to 
Stan' a bit aside, sir. This is the gell-faced young rascal 
as stole my berries last Wednesday." 

"A didn't," pleaded Ivy; "a niver touched 'em, when 
a'd noat else to eat." 

There, on the other side of the door, I seemed to be 
getting my own back ready for the blow. 

" Well, if he ate all he took," said Mr. Herbert, " I 
think the punishment was exactly proportioned to the 
offence. Come, you must relent, Mr. Allius. We are all 
liable to take what disagrees with us. The stomach-ache 
is the penalty." 

" I've let 'im off once," said my uncle. 

'* But yer didn't catch me then," pleaded Ivy. 

" Please to give my arm a bit more room, sir," said my 
uncle. 

'* Stop," said Mr. Herbert " How many green goose- 
berries did this youngster eat ? A pound ? A peck ? 
Well, with your permission, I'll be the purchaser of thaf 
peck, and make him a present of it." 

" I want nobody's money," said my uncle with added 
grimness. "And if folks wain't stan' off, I wain't be 
accountable." 

" Well, first let me get out of here," said Mr. Herbert. 

I thought he had given her up. The door opened wide, 
and I saw the whole : my uncle with one hand on her 
collar, and the other clutching a brown old belly-band, 
heavy and buckled ; Mr. Herbert holding the door as if 
for somebody to pass. The next instant Ivy was flying 
down the yard, coatless, Mr. Herbert was coming through 
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the doorway at his leisure with his hands in his careless 
pockets, so that an elbow touched either jamb, and my 
uncle stood furious behind, his one hand still grasping the 
coat and the other the dusty leather. 

" Catch 'im, Ted I " shouted my uncle. " Catch 'im, catch 
the young dog I " 

He pushed past Mr. Herbert with a very short "By 
your leave." I turned and ran — ^whether flying from him 
or in pursuit of Ivy. I came up with her at the other end 
of the orchard. She stopped, sadly blown; I stopped 
within a few yards of her. 

" Yer've copped me this time,*' she panted. 

" I haven't — ^yet," said I. " What shall you do while 
night ? " 

'' Same as at night ; same as the rabbits does." 

" Come down when it's dark, and I'll bring you some 
bread and butter. And here I " 

I pulled my coat off and threw it to her. 

" Sha'n't yer miss it, Sailor ? " 

" Not I. Haven't you left the tother ? ^ 

" But what'U yer uncle say ? " 

** I'm going back to see." 

And with that I turned and left her. My uncle was 
waiting for me at the bottom of the orchard, still with the 
belly-band in his one hand and my coat in the other. 

"So yer haven't brought 'im?" he said wrathfuUy. 
''Again I" 

" I didn't catch him." 

"Yer could if yer'd wanted, easy. What have yer done 
wi' your coat ? " 

''Took it off." 

" What for ? " 

** I'm warm enough without it.' 

" Where did yer leave it ? " 

*' At the top of the orchard.** 
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'* Go and fetch it" 

I did not move. 

" ni shift yer soon if yer don't shift yourselt" 

I had to reply. 

" It's no use." 

" Why isn't it ? " 

My next words were still more reluctant 

'* It isn't there now." 

''Where is it then?" 

But just when I was most at a loss Mr. Herbert came 
half-way back from the gate, apparently in order to wish 
us both a cheerful good-day. My uncle went down 
towards him, blackly. 

" Yer did that a-purpose/' he said. 

"Whatever I did, Mr. Allius, was for the benefit of 
your appetite." 

" Hegh ? " 

"You couldn't have enjoyed your supper and leathering 
that poor little fellow too, and I knew your supper would 
do you most good." 

" I won't put up wi' no man interfering wi' me." 

" Are you going to stop breathing, Mr. Allius ? or are 
you going to stop all other men from breathing ? " 

" Hegh ? " 

' Because no man living but interferes with the air you 
breathe." 

My uncle's wrath, which was on the point of blazing 
forth, seemed to subside under the intellectual puzzle thus 
laid upon it, even as a fire does into which some in- 
combustible substance has been dropped, and it became a 
dully-glowing resentment again. 

" I'll remember it, I'll remember it," he said. 

" The things you'll remember, Mr. Allius, are none of 
your choosing." 

" Do yer think you can mek me forget ? " 
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"Just as little as you can make yourself remember." 

*' You're a damned puppy to say so." 

" I wish you a good-day, Mr. AUius." 

"I want no good-day 0' your wishing." 

With a cheerful nod to me the young gentleman just 
took one hand out to open the gate, and put it back as 
soon as the gate fell to behind him ; then went on his 
imperturbable way. My uncle began to give his attention 
to me again. 

'' Isn't this yours ? " he said, holding out the coat to me. 

" Yes," said I. 

" Put it on." 

He said no more, but his look of scowling resentful 
suspicion, whether it rested upon me or Bob or the floor, 
never varied during the rest of the day. Ay, and during 
the whole of the ensuing week his eye forgot nothing. 
When it was directed towards me it watched me ; when 
it was not, I was conscious somehow that it was preparing 
during all the interval to look again and catch me. 

Still the week was a quiet one, unusually quiet. My 
uncle was a choleric man, and his anger was ordinarily of 
the ready loud-voiced kind, but during that week the 
little daily mishaps did not move him ; nay, one misfortune 
that was something considerabfe, the loss of one of our 
calves through black-leg, seemed to add nothing to the 
grimness of his mouth ; and his voice was never raised 
above a very moderate pitch. 

I was not rendered so uneasy thereby as I might have 
been. I was still young to trouble ; I did not know her 
face afar off as the oldsters do. Besides I was constant 
to my art studies, and so long as I was engaged at them 
my thoughts were never far from the point of my pencil. 
And I had the consolation of Bob's presence, though not 
the comfort of his advice ; for I was ware of letting him 
into the secret of Ivy's hiding-place. I understood some- 
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how, with an assurance which was all the surer for its 
being so unreasoned, that my doing so might be disastrous 
both to him and me. Still he did not let the matter pass 
altogether without comment. Probably he seized the 
first opportunity of speaking to me, which yet might be 
a day or days after Ivy's mishap. I had been sketching 
by the river, and at my return he met me on the road. 

He had my sketching-block in his hand and was con- 
demning the over-emphasis of my touch, whereby I had 
given the rugged importance of mountains to our un- 
ambitious hillocks, when in the midst of it he said : '' Is 
Mr. Herbert in your confidence ? " 

" He knows about it," I answered. 

"And approves?" 

" I don't know. He never said. I think nof 

" Have you seen him since Saturday ? " 

" No." 

I learnt afterwards that he had meanwhile been using 
his best endeavours to provide either a settled or a 
temporary home for Ivy, but had been greatly hampered 
by his father's and other respectable persons' dislike to 
her, by the illegality of her escape from the workhouse, 
and by the necessity that he should keep his knowledge 
of her whereabouts a secret 

"You know that the openest course is generally the 
safest, always the truest ? " 

" Yes. But— but I can't tell." 

" Look at those hills opposite to us, and those of a 
similar aspect away to the left— or to make it simpler, 
this little pear-tree here and yon big one of Scrimsher's — 
what means have we of estimating and expressing their 
relative distances ? " 

But before I had answered — I was rarely quick at 
answering — he had spoken again, in a much less emphatic, 
much more significant manner. 
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'' If you should be in doubt, if at any time you should 
feel that older advice would be a stay to you, have you 
anybody whom you could consult and trust ? " 

I answered directly, " Yes, you. Bob." 

" And you will do so ? " 

" Yes, Bob.'' 

He only answered me and thanked me with the quicken- 
ing of his eye, but he forgot to deliver and I forgot to 
ask for that little lecture on aerial perspective which I 
had expected 

Every day I contrived to stow food away in the hay- 
hovd ; every night Ivy stole in and ate it and slept there. 
A short night, for before it was fully light she stole out 
again and went down to the river, swam across it, and 
spent the daytime on its little frequented southern side. 
That was her thought; but it was my thought to give 
her a bit of the old cart-tilt, which was water-proof, so 
that she could wrap her clothes in it and convey them 
over without their getting wet. Every morning I woke 
before it was light. I lay and fancied I heard the sound of 
her going — ay, even the restless starlings under the eaves 
made a sound like her foot — and my heart beat a little 
&ster because it seemed so loud. But I did not go to the 
window and look out, lest the creaking of my bed should 
disturb my uncle's strong regular breathing. I always 
thought of Bob as awake like myself, awake and watchful. 

But on Wednesday Ivy lurked about the upper end of 
the orchard or in the adjacent field, amply concealed by 
the summer foliage, until my uncle and Bob had gone off 
to market ; then she came down into the house. 

'* 'Ouses ain't bad things," she said ; " they do keep off 
the lonesomeness. Iv'rythink else, yer see, seems out o' 
doors." 

While I sat and drew diligently she croodled by the 
fire, though it was genial Jure weather. 
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" When yer can't hae a fire when yer want one," she 
said, ''it seems summat to hae one when yer don't want 
one." 

A quiet hour went by. There was no sound without 
but the merry bufFoonish whistling of the starlings on the 
ridge of the roof, none within but the travelling of my 
pencil. At length I spoke first 

" You are quiet," I said, " for you." 

*' Yes. When yerVe bin quiet so long it's like gettin' 
frozzen ; yer want tho'in' a bit." 

We were quiet again. The door was set open. I was 
drawing it and its frame and what appeared through it 
of the yard, the well, and the surrounding outbuildings, 
a study in a strong contrast of light and shade. But 
having looked at Ivy once I looked at her again, though 
she was on the opposite side of the room. 

Mr. Herbert had first prompted the thought by saying, 
" No idea you'd got so far as to draw from the life." It 
seemed to awake something in me which had only slept. 
She crouched on the hearth with her head depressed a 
little, and her long hair fell in tangles about her face, so 
that nothing of it was visible but the tip of nose and 
chin. It looked easy to do, principally coat and curls. I 
took another sheet of paper and began to sketch her. 
After a while she moved. 

" Don't move ! " I said. 

" Why not ? " 

*' I'm drawing your portrait." 

*' Are yer ? Oh, let's look I Guiny, what a gret ugly 
bargest yer've made on me ! Am a oat like that ? Why, 
it's all 'air 1 A don't like it." 

" It isn't finished yet," said I, a good deal disconcerted. 
I was not yet hardened to outside criticism. 

'* It don't want finishin'," she answered decidedly. " If 
yer mun dror me, dror me summat like." 
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She fixed herself in a chair, and stared at me full face 
with a photographic smirk. I would not have it ; I made 
her return to her former position. I liked my little 
sketch all the better since it had been so rudely censured. 

" But not so much 'air, Sailor," she pleaded. " A ain't 
a moonkey after all.'' 

So I let her fling back her tresses over her shoulder. 
But she was a very bad sitter. Every few minutes she 
would be jumping up to see how the work progressed, and 
freely offering her rough and ready judgment. 

" Mebbe a ain't quite so white as Tatie Smart, but a 
ain't so black as all that comes to, I know." 

'* Een't my mouth prettier nor that ? It is a mug I " 

'* Yer ain't a very mealy-mouthed talker, Sailor, / know 
that ; but what yer say's ronk slawm [gross flattery] to 
what yer dror uz." 

At last I fired up. 

" Look here I " I said. " If you don't sit still for just 
half an hour, I'll make you with a red nose like Tom 
Uppleb/s." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BY THE RIVERSIDE 

When Bob was alone with me in the house I did not lack 
anything that companionship could give me; ay, though 
we did not speak a word by the long hour, as often 
happened, and though he was so placed, as he often was, 
that I rould not see his face. Also when my uncle and I 
made but two there was ordinarily a sullen security 
between the walls. But when Bob and my uncle were 
together with me in those days the house was peopled, 
but not with fellowship. Among all my thoughts there 
were the images of a menacing face and an enduring one. 
Then when they had both gone afield — my uncle did not 
go until Bob had already started — then the air seemed 
swept of the discomfort that had laden it. I could sit 
and draw, either between the walls or up in the pleasant 
orchard or by the river, without any urgent care about 
what had been or what might be ; and the sunshine kept 
me company. 

But on the day following that Wednesday it was not 
so. The house seemed still and lonesome after the men 
had departed. I did not settle to my drawing either 
indoors or out; I tried both. I do not think I should 
ever have found out of myself what was amiss with me, 
but the sight of my incomplete portrait of Ivy — I looked 
at it once, and I looked at it twice — made me under- 
stand that I was hankering after finishing it When a 

XS6 
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draughtsman has begun to draw faces, drawing buckets 
seems vapid to him. % 

I threw backing on the fire to make it last, put potatoes 
in the oven to roast for the men's dinner, set the cold 
meat and the bread to their hand. When I was ready 
to go I first bethought me that the drawing-board with 
the sheet pinned to it would be cumbersome to carry; 
which again reminded me that the lights would be 
different; so I left the drawing-board and the drawing 
at home; but I went all the same. I locked the door, 
hung the key up in its artless hiding-place just within the 
coal-shed, and made my way to the water-side. 

The best day in June is the best day in the whole 
year. The trees are all clad, the flowers are forth, all the 
singing birds sing; the sun is strong, but not fierce in 
his strength. We do not yet know how the crops will 
turn out. There is no appearance of death anywhere. 
The breeze came from the west and the river danced 
along with it, in haste, but a jocund haste. There were 
no dark drowning places in it that day, only a few quiet 
spots paved with white and blue like the sky under the 
lee of some bank, where water nymphs might bathe and 
skimming swallows did dip their breasts. 

I crossed the river by the ferry. Bill Peck's rheumatism 
was well and his temper better. The short soft turf was 
pleasant to tread on and precious to look at ; there is no 
foot-doth on earth like it. I walked with the river, where 
the hills are the least abrupt and the woods that clothe 
them the thickest. I was in no haste. If I saw a squirrel 
I stopped and watched it out of sight. Once I stood so 
long and so still that a chiff-chaff came within a yard or 
two of me, and I could tell whether its breast were yellow 
or white. When I had searched the banks for some 
distance in that direction, I turned my face the other 
way. 
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There is not far from the ferry, up-stream, a long row 
of ranked willow pollards, giving wide shade and shelter. 
I went thinking she might be there; but she was not 
I did not mind. The hoary leaves glittered, the sun 
shone. I found the spot where we had seen the gull's 
nest the year before. There was no bird and no eggs ; it 
had gone whither last year's nests go. I climbed up the 
steep grassy slope of the nearest hill ; but not in search 
of Ivy. There is an extensive view of the valley from its 
summit : the glinting river winding in spaced meadows as 
green as emerald, which are grazed by many kine and 
few sheep; numerous villages, their dull weather-beaten 
red mingled with many different greens, all dim; the 
peep of distant spires to the right hand and the left, the 
low round hills which hazily bound the horizon ; and 
again the winding glimmering river down below. It was 
the fairest scene I had beheld hitherto. I have seen much 
since that boldly compels admiration, but — and I have 
viewed it again ere writing these words — but I have 
never seen anything that made my eyes seem so near to 
my heart. 

I often turned as I ascended the hill to mark how the 
prospect grew wider and wider ; and even while I went 
forward my eyes were mostly backward. On the windy 
brow I took my stand. Beside the stream a patient 
fisherman stood and stood, while a shred of white, which 
was doubtless a dog, flitted about him. The sound of its 
bark, the lowing of many kine, the coo of one wood-pigeon 
were equally faint and far. There was the voice of a man 
just audible now and again, only a voice without locality. 
And the river had the appearance of gleaming ice ; there 
was nothing but the flicker of the gleam to show that it 
was alive. 

I turned my eyes away from it to rest them ; and the 
first thing that they saw was the green grass ; the second 
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thing that they saw was Ivy Sivil lying extended upon it 
asleep. The cap I had lent her had fallen off; she had 
no shelter for her head except her hair, which the wind, 
domg as it liked with it, had spread over her face in many 
a twist and tangle. Only there was one shut eyelid 
visible, and a little opening where her breath came 
through. I laid the parcel of beef sandwiches that I had 
brought for her by her right hand, and then stole away. 
I walked up a neighbouring height, rounded and grassy 
like the other, but somewhat more elevated. I sat under 
the shelter of a hedge. I could see the Trent through the 
opening in the cliff by which I had ascended. I knew 
that the dot of black on the green of the opposite slope 
was Ivy's head. 

That I sat a long time I knew, but every time I looked 
for the dot of black on the green it was still there. The 
sound of the wind was in my ears. What was white in 
the sky was blue the minute after, and what was blue was 
white. There was a burdock growing rankly under the 
hedge. I cut one of its prickly heads off; "a gipsy's 
comb " our old folk would sometimes call it. I drew it 
through my hair, and the act seemed to loosen my 
imagination. I crouched by a camp fire under the moon, 
and ate of roast hedgehog, water rats, and other strange 
fare. I travelled by wild ways where there were no 
houses, only grass and trees and the sky for miles and 
miles. I slept in a tent and saw the stars shine through 
a rent in its roof. I pulled a hen off its perch with my 
own hands, though a vague memory of better principles 
troubled the deed. I told a fair-skinned young lady her 
fortune, and it came true. I witnessed a dreadful kid- 
napping scene, neither as accessory nor rescuer ; I stood 
still with fear. One of the ruffians seeing it cursed my 
cowardice, hurled his knife at me, and pierced my hand. 
I started at a real pain. The gipsies had vanished ; I 
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had unconsciously closed my hand over the burdock and 
its prickles had entered my flesh. 

I never believed that Ivy really had any gipsy blood in 
her except when we were more than ordinarily at variance, 
but on being thus roused I thought next of her. I looked 
for her, but the dot of black had disappeared. In its 
place there was a big black dog tousling something. I 
looked down hill and could see nobody ; I looked upwards, 
and saw two men who had just come through the gate 
pointing and staring. The wind blew their voices away. 
I had to imagine how they shouted and the dog barked. 
I fled down the steep helter-skelter in my haste to learn 
what had happened. Ivy was already at the bottom, 
running under the cliff in the direction of Fordham. She 
often looked back, and when she saw me following her, 
she stopped until I had overtaken her. We could then 
see the men on the brow of the hill, gesticulating and 
perhaps calling, but their voices were wasted by the wind. 

" What's the matter ? " said I. 

" Why, a were asleep, an' a big black dug comed, like 
it were muddled up in a dream, an' a lot o' men shouted, 
' Seize 'er, seize 'er.' A thought they were comed to tek 
me to the workus, so a runned away like mad." 

" Then you're a sap. They'll be sure and think you've 
been up to something. Look how they're watching us." 

"Well, let's slive off an' leave 'em the crows to 
watch." 

We pushed on as quickly as we could without exactly 
putting on an appearance of flight, and in a minute the 
men were hidden from us, and us from them, by the 
shoulder of the next cliff. The ground there was broken 
too, and had a sprinkling of blackthorn and whitethorn, 
which afforded us cover. After a while, seeing no sign 
of our being followed below or spied upon from above, 
we began to feel easier. Still we walked on as we 
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talked. I asked her what she had done with her cap. 
She put her hand to her head. 

"By Guy! A must a left it on the top o' yon 'ill. 
When a seed that theer big black dug an' 'eard the 
shouts, a niver thought o' no caps. Well, a mun owe 
ycr for 't. Set it down to the workus." 

She said it carelessly, but with a little grimace too. 

" You'd better wear this then," I said, and chucked her 
the cap I was wearing. 

She refused to take it, until I threatened to go and 
claim the other from the men. I do not suppose my 
expression was altogether amiable. 

*'Y'er a bloomin' 'ard un. Sailor," she said. " Yer've 
a good sup of oad Alice in yer. A reckon 'e's uncle to 
yer on the nearest side, an' that's yer mother's." 

*' Have you had any dinner ? " 

*' What should a eat ? A fun a tomtit's ness wi' ten 
in 't ; but they was bare-bolsht ; a couldn't 'ave eat them, 
even if a could a cooked 'em." 

It was as I had expected ; the packet of sandwiches 
which I had left on the hill beside her had become the 
prey of the big black dog. 

"I've got summat for you," I said, and handed her 
the bread and meat which I had reserved for my own 
share. 

** Don't yo want any ? " 

" Oh, I brought twice as much as that." 

I was not hungry just then, but I knew I was soon 
going to be, and I was somewhat out of temper with her 
ill-luck. But the day was fair, the water danced round 
and round in eddies, a great tit sang from a tree on the 
face of the cliff, " Tink a tink, tink a tink," and the fresh 
sweet breeze cooled my cheek. 

*' 'Ave a bite yersen. Sailor." 

After she had asked me twice I took a little bite to 

w 
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please her, and then another bite to please us both ; and 
so I ate with her as long as there was anything to eat. 

My appetite was stayed for the time being. The sweet 
sun's influence penetrated everywhere; the shade was 
but a milder sunshine, which sometimes as a painter I 
have forgotten. My troubles were all on the other side 
of the river. We walked on and on, staying a little here 
to look for a ground-lark's nest among the tussocks of 
coarse grass, and a little there to watch the fish dart in 
the clear still water. But the level grass by the river- 
side had been gradually narrowing. The cliff which 
encroached upon it had been getting steeper and barer ; 
at last it stood red and perpendicular with its foot in the 
water, and stopped our further progress. We did not 
mind, we had as lief sit as walk ; on such a day 
everything was good. 

Ivy cut a long straight rod from a willow-tree, and 
with a bit of fine string from my pocket as line, a 
bent pin as hook, and a wriggling worm for bait, began 
to fish. She was poaching in preserved waters, but we 
neither of us gave a thought to that. Besides she did 
not catch anything. It was a damp place, where there 
was the scent in the air of the horse-mint which we 
trampled underfoot, where water-betony thrust up its 
dusky blossoms, where cherry-pie and willow-weed 
abounded. We could hear a moorhen's loud chirp not 
far away in the reedy backwater. I sat on a rocky shelf 
under the cliff, while Ivy fished. 

"A'm goin' to cop a few roach for yer supper. Sailor," 
she said, as with a confident mien she settled to her 
angling. 

But no roach came to the dangling worm. 

"Which do yer like best," she said after a while 
roach or dace for supper ? " 

I thought dace. 
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" So do I. They're a tastier fish. All cop yer some 
dace." 

But the dace were as hard to allure as the roach. 

" After all, she said, " whilst a am about it, a may as 
well catch summat. There's no end o' chub about just 
out o' sight. Unless yer don't fancy chub ? Some thinks 
'em poor eatin'." 

I had no objection to eating all the chub she should 
catch, and I said as much. So she cast and cast for 
chub. Then, with healthy audacity, she cast and cast 
the self-same worm for barbel, and afterwards for pike. 



CHAPTER XIX 

/ GIVE MY NAME AND ADDRESS 

Sometimes we sat still and guessed whence the tap of a 
woodpecker came; sometimes Ivy's tongue rattled on, 
and sometimes I listened. But the encrimsoned sun 
flared down the river's course, and lighted it up with 
myriads of several flames. The waters stirred by the 
freshening breeze made a sound like the hiss of fire, but 
in place of the hot smell of burning there was the fresh 
cool air. The sky above us was rose-tinted, the red marl 
of the cliff glowed dully like a threat of fire, there seemed 
to be fire in the air. Involuntarily I put out my hand, but 
it did not burn. 

Suddenly a blackbird flew towards us with a loud 
screech, and away from us with another loud screech. I 
turned about, but my eyes were dazed ; there was like a 
greeny bluey blur hung before them. Ivy, who had 
hitherto kept her attention fixed upon the space of shady 
water where her worm floated, saw first and exclaimed : 

" It's them blessed chaps from the top o' the hill 
again I " 

So it was. One of them was walking steadily up the 

river-side ; the other and the dog were coming down upon 

us by a little ravine, which broke the face of the cliff 

at our back. On one side the water fronted us, on 

another the perpendicular rock ; there seemed to be no 

escape. 
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" We're fair copped now," said Ivy. " Well, 'ere goes 
for a sockerl" 

She cast the line again with defiant recklessness; I 
believe she was angling for salmon just then. 

"It won't do for you to be copped, anyhow," I said. 
" You can swim ; you just shift for yourself; I can easy 
scuffle past that fat man at the bottom." 

" A believe yer can ! " exclaimed Ivy. 

She laid down her willow wand, with regrets however. 

^ A know a should a landed summat soon. The watter 
snies wi' fish." 

She pulled off the coat. 

" A wain't wet yer coat an^ow ; it does shrink 'em so, 
an' yo sich a growin' lad." 

I should have liked to stop and put on record that I had 
done with growing long enough before; but I had not 
time. The repression put all the more dignity into the 
mien with which I stalked to meet the stouter and 
stronger, but probably the less active of our pursuers. 
I mightily grudged having to run for it, and was quite in 
the temper to give myself quietly up, like any other man ; 
but Ivy's well-meant warning behind me : " Don't tek it 
too cool, Sailor ; there's a dug an' all ! " reminded me that 
I was bound for her sake to keep as clear as I could of 
awkward questions. 

I approached the man ; he was well dressed in Norfolk 
jacket and stockings, and carried himself with a good deal 
of stout dignity. I approached him so tamely that he was 
justified in supposing that I was without thought of resist- 
ance. I believe he put some question to me, asked my 
name or something, while I was preparing for my spring. 
There was but a clear four yards or so in the place where 
we met between cliff and water. I chose the water-side, 
dodged past the man before he could move hand or foot, 
plunged and splashed along half up to my knees for some 
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twenty yards, and then gaining the dry bank again felt so 
safe from pursuit, that I tinned and put my hands to my 
eyes to see how Ivy was faring. 

She was wet to the waist, and was just putting her 
chin to the stream and striking out At which moment 
my stout antagonist started after me at a greater speed 
than he had seemed capable of I turned again to fly, 
but the Sim was still in my eyes though I had my 
back to it. I ran blindly, and soon felt myself thrown 
violently on my head with only a sharp pain in my leg 
to account for it When I sat up and looked dizzily 
around, both men were standing over me. The stouter 
of the two asked me if I was much hurt 

" A bit," I said. 

1 looked at my leg and saw that my trousers were 
ripped open from knee to heel, revealing a corresponding 
laceration of my shin. I had stumbled over a bit of 
insufHcient barbed wire-fencing. 

''Beastly stuff"," said the gentleman. "Who put it 
there ? " 

" Mr. Welboum ordered it to be done, sir," said the 
other, a rougher gaitered man, an under-bailiff'or something 
of that sort. " Shall I have it removed ? " 

" Oh, I mustn't interfere," said the gentleman, who was 
well enough off" it seemed to pay other folks to approve of 
what he disapproved. 

I got up and began to limp away. 

" Stop," said the gentleman. " What is your name ? " 

I told him, and also told him where I lived. 

" And what is the other boy's name ? " 

"You'd better ask him," I answered. The jolt had 
loosened my manners. 

I looked across into the fading glare of the sun, and 
thought I could descry a semblance of Ivy shaking the 
wet off* her hair on the opposite bank. I was going again. 
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" Stop. What were you doing up yonder on the hill ? " 

I passed my hand over my giddy brow to clear the 
clouds from my thoughts. It reminded me that my head 
was bare. 

** Did you find a cap ? '' I asked. 

" Thompson I " 

Something soft was thrown at me and fell to the 
ground. 

** You'd better pick it up for him," said the gentleman, 
" He can't very well." 

The other man's hand fixed the cap clumsily on my 
head. 

'' And now that your ideas have something to keep them 
waniii what were you up to on the hill ? " 

'* I was — I was thinking ^ Then I remembered my 

wandering gipsy fancies and was ashamed of them. " I 
don't see it matters what I was thinking." 

** Was your companion also thinking ? " 

" You'd better ask " 

" Quite so, much better ; theoretically. But what I want 
to know is why you ran away at such a break-neck pace 
on our appearance." 

" I don't know." 

** Were you afraid of the dog ? '* 

« I should think not." 

*' Had your friend any reason to — I beg your pardon. 
But perhaps you can tell me, as it is more recent history, 
why you scuttled away again just now ? " 

** I — I don't know. Why did you foUer us ? " 

**/ don't quite know either." 

I was grufif-voiced, giddy-pated, and did not much care 
whether I was let go or locked up, so long as the affair 
was ended. 

"They've been fishing, sir," said the other man 
''Lookl" 
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He held Ivy's willow wand in his hand. 

" Keep it, Thompson ; it is justly forfeited. I suppose, 
young man, you are aware these waters are preserved ? " 

I thought the question out. 

*' I — I know they are good fishing." 

" Thanks for your opinion. I won't ask you how you 
acquired it. Had you much of a bag ? " 

" I didn't see a minner, sir," said the other man. 

"I don't fish with a thing like that," replied I. "It 
was only that " 

I stopped just on this side of girl, but I had waved 
my hand in the direction of the dim shadow on the opposite 
bank. 

I again turned haltingly to go. 

"Shall you manage to get home all right?" asked the 
gentleman. 

" I've got to," I replied. 

I limped down to the ferry in the gathering gloom ; but 
I don't think I quite knew whether the dusk was in my 
eyes or on the air. As I went a dim shadow went on the 
opposite shore, step by step, but I did not see it Only 
on stumbling out of the ferry-boat I met it in the bright 
light that came through the Ferry Inn windows ; and my 
greeting was curt 

"What have^o« come for ? " 

** A thought yer was 'urt" 

** Well, if I was ? You'd have looked silly if you'd 
been met and catched by somebody." 

" So a should I Niver geed it a thought Yo are 'urt" 

" So would you be." 

" What did they say to yer ? " 

** Nothing much. Can you sew ? Look here.** 

** Lawk«a-me ! A can't ; a niver could ; it's such pigglin' 
work. But a wish a could now ; a'd lam this blessed night 
if a'd a needle and cotton." 
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" Have you got a needle and cotton ? " 

'^ No, a hain't" 

" WeU then." 

" We might mek shift wi' a few pins.** 

" Have you got any pins ? " 

" No, a hain't" 

" WeU then." 

" A've done summat tempory afore now wi' thorns." 

" Have you got any thorns ? " 

" No ; an' it's too cloudy now to look for any." 

*' Well then." 

I hobbled on ; she kept by my side. Soon I perceived 
that her lower limbs were enveloped in a faint mist, like a 
damp meadow when the sun has warmed it. My own 
aches had made me forget her wetting. She began to 
shiver too. I started to run, in a weak hotchelling way 
at first, for my leg was stiff and sore and my head still far 
from clear. 

"What's up now ? " shouted Ivy after me. 

I did not answer ; she had to follow. As my leg got 
more limber, my head got clearer. Gradually I increased 
my pace, and Ivy, struggle as she might, was never quite 
able to overtake me. I gave her a mile of good steady 
running, and only pulled up at a convenient distance from 
our gate. 

"You're out of breath," I said to her. 

"So's yoursen," she gasped. "What's yer f-fetch? 
A th-think y'ev g-gone c-cranky." 

** Well, slive under my window. You know ? " 

" I know. That bloomin' '00k." 

" Keep as squat as you can ; and when I can work it 
111 throw you some dry things out." 

On Saturday evening after the men's return from 
market, I knew that Bob had something to tell me, by the 
way that his eye again and again sought mine, so different 
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from his ordinary avoidance of my gaze. But my uncle 
gave him no chance ; he kept us both in sight with even 
unusual persistence. I got my drawing out for a little 
while after the work was done and before the daylight was 
gone. Bob stood and watched me. 

" Take care," he said ; and I knew by the tone of it and 
by the touch of his hand, that it had no reference to the 
last not so very faulty stroke that I had made. 

"Seel" 

He took the pencil from me, and on the margin of the 
paper lightly wrote : 

" Thursday afternoon." 

I rubbed it out and wrote in its place : 

" Somebody has told uncle ? " 

A slight pressure of his hand upon my shoulder 
answered me, and at the same time warned me that my 
uncle's eyes were suspiciously upon me. 

I learnt from him days afterwards that a man had come 
to my uncle in the market and said : 

" Is your name Allius ? " 

" Well, if it is ? " said my uncle. 

" You'd do well to warn your lads oflf of Mr. Fenwicke's 
land the tother side the Trent." 

" What lads o' mine may yer be naming ? " 

" A tall cheeky un and a dark long-haired un, as can 
swim like a fish. I've cautioned yer." 

" And who may you be ? " 

"My name's Thompson, and I'm Mr. Fenwicke's 
baiUff." 

" Or else 'is under-bailiff," said my uncle. " And yer 
may keep your cautions to yourself." 

I could easily imagine how his eyes would glare upon 
his cautioner. But I do not doubt and never did that the 
man spoke without Mr. Fenwicke's desire, simply of his 
own ofBciousness. 
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But that Saturday night — after Bob's warning I pro- 
ceeded with my pencil-work for a while as evenly as I 
could. Then I went upstairs and fetched my sketch of 
Ivy, which, taking my opportunity, I slipped in front of 
the drawing I was making, under Bob's eyes. 

" It's not well done," he said gravely. 

" Then I won't go on with it," I said, and rose up from 
my drawing. 



CHAPTER XX 

A SABBATHLESS SUNDAY 

I MADE up my mind that Ivy must not sleep on the 
premises after that night ; I would be warned in time. I 
spent sleepless hours on my bed contriving expedients for 
disposing of her, but without achieving any success even 
in contrivance. My thoughts flitted like disturbed birds 
from perch to perch, and did not find safe footing any- 
where. Only I was resolved that Ivy should be provided 
with a sleeping-place elsewhere, and that I would see 
Mr. Herbert as soon as possible. I must have dozed off 
towards morning. The last thing that I remembered was 
that it was dark, and the first thing that I saw was that it 
was light. I was thankful for the same ; I said to myself, 
the danger is past, she is safe now on the other side of the 
river, she shall never give me such a night again. 

I rose. But the moment after my feet had touched the 
floor I heard a similar movement in the adjoining chamber. 
I dressed hurriedly, but my uncle was downstairs as soon 
as I. I gave him no greeting, and he gave me none. In 
a minute Bob joined us, and we all went about our daily 
work as silent as so many monks. 

After a while I saw my opportunity, when my uncle 
had gone down to the pigsties ; I sped across the yard to 
the hay-hovel. There was no stir among the hay in that 
dim place. She had gone, thank goodness I I took an 
armful of fodder to fill up the hole where she had lain. 
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There was a stir among the hay ; she had not gone I She 
sat up. The seeds and hay that clung to her unkempt 
hair gave her the appearance to me of one terrified ; but 
her voice was cheerful. 

*' Hello, Sailor ! " 

" Hush ! " I whispered. " Why didn't you go ? " 

" It wor rainin'." 

'* Don't speak so loud. It isn't now." 

" Een't it ? It wor then ; an' it felt so co'd an' looked 
so dree, a tho't, bein' Sunday, it ud be a lucky day to iust 
ev one little snooze more." 

" Well, you can't go now ; you must bide yet a while." 

" All right." 

And she snoozled back with drowsy contentment into 
her soft bed. I had stayed but that minute. As I left 
the stable, my uncle came out of the calf-shed, which 
stood next to the hay-hovel ; he did not look at me. 

" Bob's calling us to breakfast," I said to him. 

I went into the house, but he did not follow. The 
next minute I heard him shut the stable door — I was of a 
listening humour that morning — I heard him draw hasp to 
staple and then slip the pin through. Immediately after-^ 
wards he entered the house with downdrawn brows. He 
cast his eyes about everywhere but on me, and seemed to 
be looking for something. 

" What do you want ? " I asked with my heart in my 
mouth. 

He made me no answer, but went to the comer 
where two or three whips and as many sticks were 
stacked, and deliberately chose out a heavy lashless whip. 
At the first movement he made towards that corner Bob 
had gone forth, with a purposeful expression on his Tace, 
which made me look through the window after him. He 
strode across to the stable and unpinned the door 
Immediately Ivy darted out with a face like terror's. At 
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the same moment my uncle was issuing from the house. 
With an oath he started after her. Still she would have 
escaped — her fear was fleet — but for his long whip. With 
that he reached her before she could turn the corner of 
the outbuildings, which formed two sides of the yard ; he 
reached her and smote her again and again in the front, 
and drove her back, as a beast is driven back in the 
brutal market. She fled back up the yard, he walked 
after her keeping his stem eyes on her. She ran to 
the farthest corner, but there was no escape for her. I 
left the window and went out. There was but a few paces 
between him and her. He had his whip up ; she put her 
back to the wall, and uttered a whimpering helpless cry. 
" Stop I " I cried ; " you can't. It's a girl." 
For an instant a doubt dulled his wrath ; then it gave 
way to redoubled passion, which lighted up his eyes with 
a bad light. He raised his arm again. I stood in the 
way. He might have checked the stroke but he would 
not; I could see by his face he would not It struck 
me a cruel blow on my bare head ; my teeth bit my teeth, 
I staggered and saw the light mixed with dark. For all 
that I heard a voice more like my uncle's than Bob's say, 
" That's enough, and more than enough." And I heard 
Ivy say, " Beat me, mester, an' leave 'im be. What's he 
done yer ? " And then I heard a deep low growl, indis- 
putably my uncle's: "Yer'd best be flitting whilst yer 
may." When I saw things through the mist she was 
gone. 

I went into the house and sat down ; my uncle and Bob 
came in after me; Bob had a w^hip and my uncle had 
none. My uncle got out the brandy. Bob put the whip 
by and gave me some ; and they said never a word. In a 
little while I felt much better; I rose and went out, 
thinking the fresh air and the sun would do me good. I 
walked up and down before the house a few turns, then 
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sat on a hamper which lay under the window, bottom 
upwards. My uncle may have thought I had wandered 
out of hearing, for presently he began to speak ; in a 
tew authoritative ireful voice, like a sentence-loving 
judge, with pauses, as though to prove that he could not 
be answered. 

" You knew to that. 

''To that blackguard wench laying on these premises 
and colleaguing wi' my boy. 

"You knew to 't, I say. 

•' A pretty state o' things that to be approved on and 
abetted by 'is " 

He stopped at the word, suddenly, as though struck 
with fear at his nearness to it. 

" I call that corrupting the lad's morals. 

" Corrupting his morals, do yer hear ? 

*' It won't be much amends, if yer make him a crooked 
drunken scoundrel like yourself, it won't be no great 
amends that he can draw straight lines on paper." 

I could not sit ; I got up and put my hands on the sill, 
and peeped through the window. I saw my uncle's back 
and Bob's face. 

" I tell yer one thing : he's my lad. 

"I tell yer another thing: I wain't have his morals 
corrupted, neither by you nor nobody. 

" So out yer go." 

My uncle's significant finger pointed to the open door. 

" Out yer go. 

" And never show yer face 'ere again. 

" If yer do, I'll say words to your face as '11 black it all 
ower wi' shame, if there's any feeling in't. Ay, although 
it blacked my own face threbbly wi' shame I would." 

I thought Bob would have spoken, he stood up ; but 
before his mouth opened he caught sight of me peeping in 
at the window. His head drooped again, drooped lower 
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than before. His sorrowful face made my heart yearn 
and the tears gush. He made a move for the door. But 
I went faster than he ; I entered the house before he had 
passed out Both the men looked at me. That blow on 
my head seemed to have deadened fear along with some 
other feelings. I deliberately shut and locked the door, 
and put the key in my pocket. My uncle came towards 
me^ as though to wrest it from me. I did not think ; I 
drew the key out again and hurled it at the window. It 
crashed through the glass and fell with a chink on the 
stones outside. It was safe for a while ; the room window 
had no casement, and the kitchen window, which had, was 
barred. My uncle came on ; I put up my hand to save 
my head from a second assault. He stayed, he stood, he 
returned to the other side of the room. He remained 
a considerable while with his back to me and his face to 
the wall. Neither Bob nor I moved from our places. 
When at last he turned, his face was like a decaying fire, 
in which the red glede just peers through the white ashes. 
He spoke to me, and he looked only at me. 

" M'appen yer reckon yer owe me one for that bit of a 
rap?" 

I was at a loss for the answer. I believe I might 
have said truly that I had no revengeful feeling against 
him whatever, but I had too little experience of words 
and what they stand for to be able to put it into speech. 

" Well, if he stops on are we quits ? " 

Still there was a lock upon my tongue. 

" Say true, Ted. If him there stops, are we quits or 
aren't we ? Yes or no." 

" Yes," I answered, finding myself thus limited to one 
word. 

My uncle went to the door and tried it, apparently 
having forgotten that it was locked. Finding it so he 
went and sat down in his chair. It seemed as though he 
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were desirous of being alone, but had not the readiness of 
wit to remember there was still an exit left him, namely 
by the door which led upstairs. Seeing food before him, 
he mechanically put his hand to it, and cut bread and 
meat for three. Bob and I went to the table. 

Later in the morning, when my fear lest Bob might yet 
be expelled was wearing off, I went to my bedroom and 
dropped out of the window, as I had often done before, 
and as Ivy had done once ; only I put my toe to the hook 
•which had been so disastrous to her, and sprang away from 
the wall. Then I recovered the key and opened the door. 
What else I best remember of that Sunday is, that all day 
long we kept our work-day clothes, and I believe our 
work-day thoughts. 

Next morning, as soon as I had eaten my breakfast, I 
had to go up into the village. As I was passing the mill 
Bob Stimson came out, and greeted me with the Indian 
war-whoop which was his usual open-air salutation, I 
thought by his looks he had just finished another of 
Mayne Reid's and was bursting to tell somebody. At 
another time I should have stopped willingly enough, but 
was not then in the mood and tried to pass him by. He 
called after me : 

" Have yer heard that about Ivy Sivil ? " 

" No/' I said, walking on. 

"Why ? " I said, looking half round. 

"What ?" I said, facing quite about 

" I've seen the marks of the gore." 

"What gore?" said I, unnecessarily afraid, seeing it 
was Bob Stimson. But violent words and looks and deeds 
were much in my thoughts just then. 

" Hark yer I " he said, dropping his voice to a tone of 
melodramatic caution. " How should yer like me and you 
to go posh and buy the knife as did it, and exhibit it with 
wax figgers of her and the victim at Goose Fair ? " 

\7. 
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" Has she — killed somebody ? " I gasped. 

"And then make tracks for the Wild West with the 
profits ? " 

" What has she done ? " 

" Oh, I thought yer said yer knew. Everybody does. 
She's been one too many for old Bobby Cullidge this time. 
They've got to order his coffin, six foot one. She's druv 
a hole clean through him with the biggest blade of her 
pocket-knife that she cuts her meat with; as clean as 
noat." 

"The knife wouldn't go through him." 

" Then she must have gone round to the back to finish 
the job. I've seed the blood, I tell yer. Well, let him as 
wouldn't do so hisself if he'd a chance, to any number o' 
bloomin' bobbies, cast a stone. I would ; only I should 
have done the tother one the same. But they copped her 
before she could sing ' Ho for the Backwoods ! ' and 
they've took her to quod. And the best of the lark — she'd 
a lad's do'es on ! " A sudden bright thought shone out 
of his face. " Ooh, I say I what a spree it ud be if she's 
supposed somebody — one of uz — some lad we know — and 
tommy'awked him, and took the things off the copse, and 
dressed herself up in 'em ! I wonder who it ud be ? 
Pr'aps Billy Upton, eh? He never looks behint I've 
supprised 'im myself, lots o' times.'' 

I got away firom him before he laid any more murders 
at Ivy's door. I hadn't much faith in Bob Stimson's 
veracity, except when he was talking about Indians. I 
looked in the fitces of the two or three whom I passed on 
the road; there was no excitement in them such as a firesh 
murder would amount ta Still I felt very uneasy ; at the 
least I had no doubt that Ivy had been recaptured. 
liVithoiit deliberation I went straight to the overseer's 
liDiise^ iriiich was hard by, and asked to see him. 
Tlie servant who had answered my knock said, '^ He's 
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in there/' pointing to a half-open inner door, ''but he's 
having his breakfast/' and then left me either to make my 
way in or go away as I thought most discreet. 

I waited at the bottom of the steps, with my eyes upon 
the door. The chink of crockery and a few short business- 
like words about meat and drink came to me. At last the 
farmer strode out; a brisk clean short-cropped man, 
neither old nor young, and always dressed for riding. 

" Please, sir 1 Mr. Fewster, please 1 " 

He was almost too speedy for me ; I but just managed 
to stay him. He turned quick, with a short " Well ? " 

" I want to ask about Ivy Sivil, sir." 

" Go and ask Middup. He's paid to be bothered." 

Middup was the assistant overseer and lived at Clayton. 

" He wouldn't tell me," I said ; "he doesn't like Ivy." 

" No more do I ; she's a little beast." 

" No, she isn't," said I. 

Which made the farmer lift his eyebrows and snap out 
a short " Hey ? What is she then ? " 

" She's a girl." 

"Little's the difference. Well, what is she to you? 
Any kin?" 

I did not like to think that looked probable either ; so I 
answered with a plain downright " No." Then as he was 
turning away, I hurriedly began to qualify it. " But — but 
— she's — she's got my best coat on — and I want to know 
where it is." 

I thought I was very crafty. He turned again. 

" m tell you. It's in the county gaol by this time, at 
Nottingham." 

I was very much afraid. 

*' Why have they taken her there ? " I gasped. '* She 
hasn't— hasn't done anything — with a knife ? " 

" What to ? To your coat ? Not that I know of," 

^ Then why have they taken her to gaol ? " 
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" For absconding from the workhouse and for destroy- 
ing workhouse clothes." 

" Is that all ? " 

It seemed no great offence to me. 

" I don't know. Perhaps you want to charge her with 
stealing your coat ? " 

" No, I don't ; I lent her it" 

"Why did you lend it?" 

I knew by the fresh keen interest he took in my answers 
that I had already said too much. I closed my mouth. 

" Young Allius, I believe ? We shall most likely have 
to call you as a witness." 

" I won't tell anything again her if you do/' I replied ; 
and turned and left him. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE SUBPCENA 

In the evening of the same day a policeman whom I did 
not know visited us, and wished particularly to see me. 
He had a stiff-necked sort of swagger that seemed to fill 
our small room. My uncle was present 

" What's your name, young un ? " he said, 

" Edward Allius." 

" Rum name," said the policeman. 

" What's that to you ? " said my uncle, over angrily it 
appeared even to me, who was not much taken with the 
policeman. 

" No offence, mister," said the policeman ; *' only it's so 
much like halias, which we hear a deal about. 'Ow many 
heUs?'' 

"Two," I said. 

He sat down at the table, took out a note-book and a bit 
of lead-pencil and wrote my name down. 

" You know Ivy Sivil ? " asked he. 

" Everybody does," said I. 

" And nobody knows no good of her," said my uncle. 

" Ah, you know her, mister ? " said the policeman. 

" I do and I don't," said my uncle, turning his chair 
away from him as though unwilling to be questioned. 

But I was angry at the injustice ; they seemed to be all 
banded against poor Ivy. The policeman again gave me 
all his attention. 

x8z 
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"Have you seen 'er since she absconded out of the 
workus ? " 

" What do you want to know for ? " said I. 

Every word he spoke and every look he looked and 
every suck he gave to the point of his pencil seemed to 
set me more against him. 

"That's my business, young un. And the Queen's 
business, young un. When and where 'ave you seen 'er 
since she absconded out of the workus ? " 

"Am I obliged to tell?" 

" You'll find yourself obliged before I've quite done with 
you." 

But at the same time I heard a very distinct low " No," 
in Bob's voice; but whether it came in by the door or 
down by the stairs was uncertain. 

"Thenlsha'n't,"saidl. 

He put something down in his note-book. 

" Them's your clo'es she's got on ? " 

"I told Mr. Fewster they were." 

" Why did you give 'em to her ? *' 

" Because she was wet through." 

"She'd got 'er workus clo'es on when you saw 'er 
first ? " 

'* Of course she'd got something on." 

" What did she do with 'er workus clo'es after you'd 
gave 'er yours ? " 

" I wasn't there." 

" Wasn't where ? " 

I answered neither this nor that, but watched the heel 
of my right boot with which I was grinding one particular 
red brick of the floor. 

" Refuse to answer ? " 

I kept my eyes on the heel of my right boot. The 
policeman got up and made a great show of shutting his 
note-book and putting away the pencil. 
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" Very well, my son. You're bound to answer before 
weVe done with you, and the sooner you answer the 
easier you'll get off. Don't make no mistake about that. 
Now then I " He took his pencil out again and gave it a 
preparatory suck. " Have you quite made up your mind, 
and booked it ? " 

" I wain't have the lad bullied," said my uncle with a 
strange smothered wrath in his voice, " not by you nor 
by nobody. Especially on account o' such a wastrell as 
her." 

I could not see his face ; he still gave it to the wall. 

" Who's bullying the lad ? " said the policeman. 

*' You are," said my uncle, 

'* I ain't, not a bit ; I'm only advising him for his good." 

*' Keep your advice till it's wanted and asked for." 

" It's just what I'm agoing to do." 

" And next time you come here you'll sit yourself down 
when you're asked, and not before." 

" Keep a civil tongue in your 'ead, mister ; it'll 'elp to 
make your face go down." 

My uncle stood up and turned about 

" What's the matter with my face ? " he said hoarsely ; 
but the policeman had gone through the door and did not 
answer. 

I could have told him there was a strange white trouble 
on his face, but I did not. When the policeman's heavy 
tread ceased to be heard upon the stones, he went out into 
the yard. Bob was coming from the calf-hovel with a 
bucket in his hand, but he did not look our way. My 
unde went up to him. He was then stooping to rinse out 
the bucket with well-water, stooping I thought more than 
need was, rinsing more than need was; and my uncle 
stood right over him to speak to him. When he first 
opened his mouth there was a sound something like a 
laugh, though there was no mirth in it; and when his 
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words camei there was a strong taste of mockery in them, 
though whether it was mockery of himself or Bob or the 
policeman, I could not agree with myself. 

"I thought I'd seen that skulking hound before," he 
said. He did not speak loud, but I could hear. '< Have 
you ever ? " 

" No," said Bob, just beyond a whisper. 

"Well, you'd ought to know. Mebbe I was thinking 
of another such un. Was you ? " 

But Bob made no audible answer, and no more words 
were said about the matter ; very few indeed the rest of 
that day about anything. 

Next day I was in the fields hilling potatoes up. The 
sky was the same to me as if it had not been blue, and 
the earth the same to me as if it had not been green, and 
the birds the same to me as if they had not been singing. 
I worked with my eyes on the blade of my hoe, and my 
thoughts not even so far from me as that Suddenly my 
arm was touched, and there was a policeman, not the 
same as I had seen the day before, standing by my side. 
I had been expecting him all that day and the preceding 
night ; I think if he had appeared the moment before or 
the moment after I could not have been taken by sur- 
prise, but at that particular moment I must have been 
very much oflF my guard, for I started almost out of my 
skin. 

Something was said and something was done, but the 
first thing that was at all clear to my mind was that I 
held something in either hand. 

'* What's this for ? " I said faintly. 

^ For your expenses," said the policeman. 

" And what's this for ? " 

" I've told you once. Read it yourself." 

I read, and it informed me that Ivy Sivil was charged 
with being an idle and disorderly person, also with being 
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a rogue and vagabond, beside other more precise charges, 
and finally that I was summoned to appear before the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction sitting at the Shire Hall, 
Nottingham, at noon on the following day, to testify what 
I knew in such matters. It was not over and above plain 
to me, yet I was not so dense but I knew I was bidden go 
somewhere. 

" Am I forced to go ? " I asked. 

** If I was you I wouldn't go ; just to try it on," said the 
policeman with the obvious irony which is but the least 
little more elegant than plain insult. 

As soon as he had gone I put on my coat and went 
straight across the fields to Elham, with the intention of 
consulting Mr. Herbert. Mr. Herbert was not at home, 
but the rector was. He saw me as he was crossing the 
hall, and he came to the door. 

" Ah, young Allius, is that you ? " 

The servant stood aside for him. 

" What do you want of Mr. Herbert ? What is that 
paper you hold ? Let me see." 

He put out his hand, and seemed to think it so im- 
possible that I should refuse to say and to give, that I did 
both, though I would sooner have done neither. 

" Go, boy ? Of course you'll go, and play the part of 
a loyal subject by complying with the law. When a good 
churchman — or churchboy — is asked any question what- 
soever in Queen Victoria's name, he answers at once, 
without an iota of hesitation. Why should you feel a 
moment's reluctance about going ? " 

My answer came in the rough, unreadily and clumsily : 

" It seems sneakish to clat, sir." 

" Giving evidence, boy, is not clatting." 

To me it only seemed clatting up, but I did not con- 
tradict. 

*' Rid your mind forthwith of any such idea. Do your 
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bounden duty and help to cleanse the parish of a standing 
nuisance/' 

I think perhaps I was a little angry at that, under- 
neath my skin. 

"Why does everybody speak again her, sir? Has 
she given everybody a slap in the face ? " 

" Metaphorically — ^yes. And to me, as rector of this 
parish and responsible for its fair name, she has given a 
good many hard slaps." 

" What could they do to me if I didn't go, sir ? " 

The clergyman coughed twice, by which I guessed that 
he did not quite know. For he generally allowed himself 
only one cough to a whole sermon, that between the text 
and the discourse ; which indeed was considerably more 
to bespeak peremptorily our attention, than to express any 
disconnective hesitation between what he had just read 
and what he was going to say. He coughed twice, and 
then said : 

" It would be contempt of court, con-tempt of court." 

I felt young and ignorant and confounded, still I replied 
feebly, twiddling the bit of blue paper in my hands : 

" Yet I'd soonest not go." 

Mr. Stroud had been very patient with me, considering 
who I was and who he was, but now he had had enough 
of me. 

" They don't ask boys what they'd sooner do," he said. 
" It is your duty to do as you are told ; you have been 
instructed what your duty is ; that is sufficient." 

I knew well enough without him that grown-up folk 
had made the world to suit their own convenience, not 
mine, so I turned away before the big door should go to 
in my face. 

Later on, in the still of the evening, I had some talk 
with Bob about it My uncle had gone to Clayton about 
the hire of a mower. I sat on the trunk of a felled apple- 
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tree. Bob leant against a crooked plum, at the quiet end 
of the orchard farthest from the road. There was a patch 
of sun-lit grass at my feet that looked yellow beside the 
cool shades. The late bees still buzzed among the bee- 
nettles under the hedge.' I was always the happier for 
talking to Bob, whether he opened a lane through my 
difficulties or not; he did not make such a difference 
between himself and me as most grown-up folks did. 

"It comes to this/' he said; "you may do yourself 
considerable harm by not appearing to give evidence, and 
I don't see what harm you can do Ivy by appearing. 
They know she ran away without your telling them ; you 
could only give them a few details which amount to 
nothing. And they know she has made away with her 
clothes. The only thing you could tell them that they 
don't know is how she has disposed of them." 

" Very well then, I'll tell 'em everything but that." 

I sat swinging my feet against the hemlocks that grew 
as high as my knees. 

" Do you think they'd mind that bit ? " 

" Folks are generally most anxious to know what one 
is most anxious not to tell." 

" What I want to know most about you, Bob," said I, 
inconsecutively, but it was the next thought, " is whether 
you ever had any children — a son like me." 

He did not answer, and his face was hidden from me 
by the trees' dull leafage. I supposed that if he had ever 
had any children they were dead, and I was sorry I had 
spoken. The patch of yellow grass at my feet was now 
of a sun-bereft green ; the bees had gone to their nest. 

" I wish you could go instead of me, Bob," I said, just 
to turn the talk to something less painful; "you'd know 
what to do. I've never been in the Shire Hall. Have 
you?" 

He did not answer, his face remained hidden from ma* 
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I supposed he was still thinking of children whom he 
might have had or might have missed having, so I let 
him think. The glimpses of sky between the dusky 
leaves had lost their rosy flush ; the deep shades were 
not far off; it was getting cool too under the trees. 
When Bob moved a little so that his face again became 
dimly visible among the shadows, I asked him once more : 

^^ Have you ever been in the Shire Hall, Bob, at 
Nottingham ? " 

The thought of those children was not even then out of 
his mind ; his " Yes " came with a painful hesitation. I 
think my persistent curiosity must have seemed a little 
cruel to him. 

" Lately, Bob ? " 

" No, a long time ago. Or it seems such,'' 

" When you were a boy like me ? " 

" No." What he added was but just audible. '* I was 
old enough even then to — to have been your father." 

I heard a rustling in the grass behind. I looked, Bob 
did not look. My uncle came betwixt him and me. His 
face was in the thick shadow of the plum-tree, but one 
of his strong fists was just beneath my eye. It was 
clenched stiffly, brutally, as though it were crushing some 
tender live thing to death under its compression. 

" You'd better be minding your work," he said roughly 
to Bob, " instead of whispering here with them as is no 
consarn o' yours. Go and litter down that hoss." 

Bob rose at once and went, though, as I knew, Brownie 
had already been littered down by his own careful hand. 
My uncle remained standing where he was. He did not 
speak to me, and I did not speak to him. When at length 
I got up and went down to the house, he walked with me, 
all the length of the orchard, keeping about a constant 
three yards apart, so far as the position of the trees 
allowed. And neither of us said a word to the other. 



CHAPTER XXII 

A ROGUE AND VAGABOND 

On Wednesday I accompanied my uncle to Nottingham 

instead of Bob, who had come to perform that service 

habitually in order that I might have the more time for 

my drawing. Towards noon I inquired my way to 

the street in which the Shire Hall is situate, and 

stopped instinctively before an ugly sightless building 

of stone, partly old, partly new. There were some 

half-dozen persons, mostly women, all of a thriftless 

appearance, standing or loitering about its closed 

gates, and I asked one of them if that were the Shire 

HalL 

** Yis," answered she, "but it een't oppen yit." 

I stood and waited, greatly ashamed of my waiting. I 

siX)od purposely with my back to my informant, but she 

began to talk to me and I had to turn and look at her. 

She was a snifiSng elderly shabbily-dressed woman, who 

kept her right hand to her right temple, but could only 

partly conceal a fearfully puflFed-up eye, round which the 

skin was discoloured to a snaky purple and blue and green, 

the length and breadth (as I calculated to myself offhand) 

of a very large and brutish man's fist. She had been 

crying, she had been crying many times, for the traces of 

tears upon her soiled face were of diflferent ages ; and I was 

afraid she would soon be crying again. I fancied she had 

already told her tale to everybody else who hung about 

Z89 
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those gates, she was so immediate in beginning to tell it 
to me. 

" It's all them interfairin' p'lice," she said. " Who axed 
them to interfair ? I didn't call for 'em ; not noat to call 
a screet. Why should 'e touch me ? Let 'em tell me that. 
'E's the best son in the world ; the most quietest and most 
best-temperedest that ever — Some sons ud kick. 'E gets 
boozy sometimes, off an' on. Of course. I do. Who 
don't ? 'T 'ud be a poor life if 't wor all work an' worrit. 
What should 'e want my money for ? Let 'em tell me 
that. 'E's got money of his own. An' if 'e ain't, 'e's got 
a good trade at his finger ends, 'e can easy arn as much 
as 'e can drink. An' that een't a little ; for 'e een't a 
wreckling, een't my lad." 

She made a little pause here ; and by way of being civil 
and showing that I was listening I asked her what her 
son's trade was. She looked at me sideways out of her 
only available eye, and asked me what I wanted to know 
for ; if I'd a job for him. Of course I hadn't. 

" Then it's noat to you, no more nor it's noat to them " 
— the general inclination of her body rather than any parti- 
cular gesture seemed to indicate the police — " as hev noat 
but questions i' their mouths an' answers i' their bellies. 
I've another son, steady but religious ; 'e's a joiner. It 
'ud be a dratted poor life, to my mind, if we was all joiners. 
Wouldn't it now?" 

I thought it would ; and by way of keeping up my end 
of the conversation asked her how she had got hurt. 
She again looked at me sideways out of her one available 
eye, and said : 

" I don't want to deceive nubbudy ; I've no 'casion to lie 
about that at all events. I runned again the table in the 
dark. An' then I squealed, as I'd a right to ; an' then 
them mucky p'lice corned (it's a pity but what they've 
summat to do) ; an' what wi' them comin' so sudden, and 
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what wi' me bein' put out like, an' mebbe a bit boozed or 
mebbe not (I wain't swear neither road, Pm alius for 
what's truthful) I said 'twere Dan. An' so 'twor, this fur 
but no furder : 'e took the candle away as med me do 
it What is there i' that to put a lad out o the road 
for?" 

I said I thought there was nothing. 

^ I could call all the neighbours to prove what I say. 
I've telled 'em all, an' I've telled 'em all the same. I didn't 
tell 'em some one thing, some another, like what a many 
o' them liars does. Windmill Row's as free to them as it 
is to me ; let 'em go an' ax. Do yer know Carlton ? " 

I replied that I lived at Cockerby, and often passed 
through it but did not know it well. 

" Cockerby ? Did yer know a man there o' the name 
o'Sivil?" 

" Yes," I said, but he was dead. 

"Ah, yes, drownded — I 'eard o' that— drownded i' 
watter. It mun be fearful stuff to drownd in. Well, there 
were a good man drownded when 'e were drownded. My 
Dan knowed 'im well, an' alius found 'im a thorough-bred 
un. An' so you were a friend o' hisn ? " 

" Not a friend," I said ; " I knew him." 

'*Do yer know a man there named Charley Bake- 
well?" 

Charley Bakewell was a worse sort of George Sivil, 
more of the blackguard and drunkard with perhaps less ot 
the poacher. Yes, I knew him. 

" Friend o' youm, 'im ? " 

No, but I knew him. 

" You're precious mealy-mouthed, surrey. Aren't they 
good enough for yer ? " 

It wasn't that, I said, but I happened not to. 

" Oh 1 " 

She stood still nursing her bad eye, and I thought she 
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had done with me ; but in a minute or so she was asking 
me what business had brought me to the Shire Hall. Was 
it my father who was in trouble ? 

The question stung my pride, and I was quick to answer 
her that it was not. 

" Who was it then ? "* 

I would much rather not have told, but I did not 
know how to maintain my civility and at the same time 
keep ofif so practised a questioner. Besides I could not 
quite see my way to being close with her after she had 
been so free with me ; so I told her as shortly as I could, 
that it was a girl who had run away from the workhouse, 
and I was one of the witnesses. 

" For or again ? " 

" For. At least I — I dunno^I want to be." 

" Any kin to yer ? ^ 

" No." 

" Ah ! on'y a friend ? " And she looked too knowing 
by half out of her serviceable eye. 

I answered reluctantly, and said what I was forced 
to say: 

" No — ^yes — at least I know her." 

The woman gave a short derisive laugh, which made 
the injured eye look uglier than ever. 

" Yer seem very chice o' yer friendship, surrey.** 

I felt that she spoke true, and felt too that I preferred 
it should be so. I made sure that she had at last done 
with me; but I can scarcely say in how short a time 
she was snifiSng and dribbling tears, and telling me 
what a fine fellow her Dan was. 

" He een't afraid o' shadders, he een't ; *e's a blood- 
stick, *e's a tartar. It stan's to sense if a body gi'es 'im 
a word 'ell gi'e them a clink, mebbe two. Anybody 
would if they was the strongest. There's noat i' that to 
mek such a to-do ower. Them p'lice thinks theirsens 
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mighty big, but if my Dan an' 'is mate catches one on 'em 
in the dark, lookin' another road ^" 

I never heard what would happen in such a case for 
the doors of the police court were opened, and the by- 
standers, who had meanwhile increased considerably in 
numbers, immediately flocked in. I followed at their 
tail, and found myself in a big room, which to my fancy 
appeared like a dissenting chapel the outside architecture 
of which had somehow got confused with the pews and 
pulpit I stated my business to a policeman with a pen 
in his hand, which struck me as a singular combination, 
and was shown to a seat on a level with the floor, 
whence I could see and hear as little as possible. 

There was a good deal of buzzing talk between gentle- 
men on high seats and gentlemen on low seats, but what 
it was all about I had not the least notion. Presently 
however I heard the voice of the woman who had spoken 
to me outside. Whence it came I did not know, and of 
what she said I could not distinguish one word, but I 
knew her sniff and her sob. When her voice ceased 
there was another period of inaudible murmuring, and I 
thought a police court was the dullest place I had ever 
been in. Besides I durst not kick my legs about. But 
after what seemed a long while there was more stir and 
less talk. I looked up, and saw the woman pass me ; 
she was no longer crying; and just in front of her I 
caught a receding glimpse of a pair of broad shoulders 
and a close-cropped head. I guessed it was her son; 
and though he seemed to be going free there was a 
prison look about him. I thought the less kindly of Ivy 
somehow for having seen him. 

As soon as they had gone I saw Ivy; she stepped 
through a door that opened in a wooden partition in the 
midst of the hall, and stared about her like a wild thing 
searching for an escape. She still had my clothes on 
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and a policeman led her by the arm, which made her very 
ill-looking. But she was taken round the table which 
occupied the middle of the floor, and passed out of my 
sight. My heart beat Again there was much remote 
conversation, which I could not separate into meanings, 
though I strained my ears. The first utterance I fairly 
caught was my own name. The touch of a policeman's 
hand made me aware that I was being called for. I stood 
up, but had no guidance of my own ; I was as helpless 
as an odd sheep which is being driven to the slaughter- 
house. I gave myself up to be pulled and pushed hither 
and thither, through doors and corridors, until I stumbled 
up a step and found myself in a little box high-placed 
at the upper end of the court ; and everybody was staring 
at me. I did not see Ivy ; I did not wish to see her. 
She was not where my eyes happened first to rest, so I 
kept them there, upon a bit of barren table and a bit of hard 
bench, with a head and a shoulder set between the two. 

Many questions were put to me, and I answered them 
without looking for the speaker, with only the hesitation 
caused by my having each time to find my tongue before 
I used it 

I told them my name and residence and age; where 
and when I met Ivy after her escape from the workhouse ; 
how and why I gave her clothes and what she did 
with them. 

"And when you went back into the house she was 
dressed in your clothes ? " 

"Yes." 

" What a clat y' are. Sailor 1 " 

The utterance was so unexpectedly near and so vehe- 
ment, that I fairly jumped. I could not help seeing Ivy 
then ; she was standing just under my box looking up 
at me, and her eyes flashed with a wet gleam, for there 
were tears in them as well as anger. 
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" What a clat y* are I " she cried again, but was im- 
mediately silenced by the policeman at her elbow. I 
turned my eyes from her and my examination proceeded. 

" Did you see the clothes she had worn before ? " 

"No." 

*' Did you ask about them ? " 

''Yes." 

*' And did she tell you what she had done with them ? " 

" Yes." 

*' What did she say ? " 

I did not answer. 

''What did she say ?•• 

I was mute. 

" What reply did she make, boy ? ^ said another and a 
higher-pitched voice just at my elbow. 

I muttered something, and they had to ask me again, 
sharply, what I had said. 

" I don't want to say," I answered without any appear- 
ance of courage. 

"Perhaps not," said the first speaker; "but your 
wishes will not be consulted. Now, for the third, the 
fourth time, what was her reply ? " 

•'Why can't you ask her?" I said, just the least bit 
louder. • 

" That is my concern ; your only concern is to answer 
my question." 

" Then I won't," said I. 

I could see him plainly then, the man who was torment- 
ing me ; a little ugly man with a big ugly nose ; one of 
the ugliest little men I had ever seen. 

" You — what did you say ? " 

" Won't," said I. 

I heard nothing clearly save his questions and my 
answers, but I knew that all was not quite still at the 
back of the hall, where the audience sat. 
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" Won't ? won't ? " said my questioner, with the coolness 
of something very big talking to something very small. 
"I think you will before we have done with you. Come 
now ; at once 1 " 

But I was obstinate. His words may have frightened 
me, but they did not stir me. 

"Then you'll have to go to prison," said the tarter 
voice just at my elbow. 

I was much of his opinion, but said nothing. 

" Listen to me, my boy," said quite another voice, weak 
and hesitating, but which seemed to put the others aside 
and sweep away all the little noises from the corners of 
the building. 

I turned and saw a white-haired man with a kindly face 
seated the highest of them all. 

" My boy," he said, " you are a subject of Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. You participate in the privileges 
and advantages of that position. You are equally bound 
by its laws, its restraints, its duties. It is the law, the 
law, that you do answer this question." 

The honesty of his meaning was so plain, that the lame- 
ness of its exposition robbed it no whit of its force and 
dignity. I felt I must be perversely born and bred not to 
be able to yield at once. All the same I could not. 

" For your own sake, my boy. There are punishments 
set forth, are penalties allotted, which you can hardly 
escape." 

I was sorry but not surprised to hear it. 

"For the sake of your country, which suffers if the 
least scintilla — a scintilla is a very small portion, a spark 
— suffers more or less if the least scintilla of your whole 
and complete and perfect duty be unperformed." 

I did not care if it did, much ; but under his eye I felt 
I was wrong not to care. 

" Finally, for the sake of that poor girl herself, whose 
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defence cannot be but prejudiced, if you persist in your 
erroneous, in your mistaken view of — of your duty." 

I felt that very likely he was right, that what I was 
doing would ruin myself without bettering anybody. I 
should have liked, I should have loved, to talk the matter 
over with him in private, he and I alone ; but there were 
so many persons listening who I knew would not under- 
stand me. Besides it would have taken so many words, 
so very many words, so many more words than I had at 
my command, to have explained, first to myself, and then 
to the old gentleman, the dim thoughts that were in my 
mind. And everybody's eyes were upon me, Ivy's and 
everybody's. I was silent. I would not be called a clat 
by anybody. 

"Do you know," said the magistrate, "that we are 
empowered to send you to gaol ? " 

" I expect you can do as you've a mind," I said hoarsely. 

" No, we cannot do that, but we can do this : we can 
commit you to Her Majesty's prison for a term not exceed- 
ing seven days." 

There was a buzz of talk on either side of the old 
magistrate and beneath him. 

" Do you know what prison is like, my boy ? " he said 
again. 

" No," I answered falteringly, " but I soon shall." 

Again there was a buzz of talk on and under the bench. 
A policeman put his hand to my arm and bade me follow 
him, but before I had moved a foot I heard Ivy cry 
out: 

'* Don't tek 'im to prison, mesters. Yer don't know 
Sailor. If 'e rares up an' says 'e wain't, 'e wain't and 
that's all about it." 

They tried to stop her in vain. 

" 'Ere, a'll tell mysen, an' save all this 'ere to-do. A bunt 
'em. There 1 Now ler 'im goo. Bunt 'em in the fire. 
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If yer want to know why a bunt 'em — a didn't fancy the 
cut on 'em. Now 'e can goo." 

The old magistrate condescended to question me again, 
with something more of severity in the tone of his voice. 

" Did she tell you she had burnt them ? " 

I was ruffled in temper ; I believe I felt we had not any 
of us come very well out of the wrangle except the girl. 

" She's just told you she did, sir," I replied with a trace 
of surliness. 

" Did she tell you so ? " he asked again more sharply. 

" Yes." 

" Then why not have said so without all this — this — 
Have you any more questions to put to this witness, Mr. 
Hill ? " 

But very few, and then they let me go, as glad I believe 
to be rid of me as I was to be done with them. I was 
allowed to stand aside behind a big pillar and a big 
policeman, and see thence as much as I could of what 
further took place. 

The magistrates consulted together ; then the old gentle- 
man spoke, describing to Ivy in severe language what a 
very bad girl she had been ; and really his description did 
not sound at all well for her. But that said, taking a 
milder tone, he told her they had resolved to give her 
one more chance of developing into a worthy member of 
society ; she was to go to an industrial school until she 
was sixteen years of age. I did not know what an 
industrial school was, but I knew by its name that it was 
not anything like Mr. Jackson's, and would not suit Ivy. 
She seemed to be of the same mind, for she began to cry. 

" For lor's love, mesters," she pleaded, " don't send me 
to prison again." 

There was a little talk between the chief magistrate and 
the man who had questioned me. 

" It isn't prison," said the magistrate. " And, my girl. 
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we are given to understand you have never been to — 
h'm — -prison." 

"Yer may call it workus, yer may call it school, yer 
may call it oat — how should yo like it ? " 

The question was so direct that the magistrate evidently 
thought it required an answer. He hemmed and cleared 
his throat, but did not answer. Ivy went on with rising 
passion : 

" What 'ev a done to be sent theer ? Tell me that ; 
what 'ev a done ? 'Cos father an' mother got drownded ? 
Well, did I drownd 'em ? A wish they wasn't drownded, 
that a do." 

Here tears got entirely the better of words. There was 
a little uneasy stirring and more undertalk at the head of 
the room. Presently the old magistrate hemmed and 
hemmed and spoke again. 

" H'm — a somewhat different complexion — Hush, my 
girl I We have just been informed for the first time — 
Hush, my poor girl I Nobody accuses you of any dere- 
liction of your duty towards your parents. On the 
contrary we understand that you incurred great risk, the 
gravest risk, of your life in attempting their rescue from — 
from a watery grave. Now the Bench hold such courage to 
be so important a quality, that they consider no character 
is complete without it, and none unpraiseworthy where it 
in some degree subsists. Therefore we have resolved — 
Come, my poor girl I A good lady, a good Christian lady 
had already offered to take you into her house as — as an 
inmate, and we — hem — ^reconsidering your case — Don't 
cry, my poor girl — we — hem — Come, how should you like 
to go and live with her ? " 

" Let's 'ave a look at 'er, fust," said Ivy, using her own 
hair and my coat-sleeve indiscriminately to dry her tears 
on. 

The lady was immediately produced. It seemed to me 
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it was Mr. Herbert who produced her; at any rate he 
was so near to her that I saw the two at the same instant. 
The lady was clad in a spotless black-and-white which 
had much the air of a uniform yet was not one. She had 
a placid much-lined face ; I could liken it to a last-year's 
battle-field covered with this year's com, which yet does 
not hide the rifts and the graves^ She had a courageous 
eye and a firm mouth, which was just then under 
command to look pleasant, and did so. She put her hand 
out as though to offer Ivy some caress or encouragement. 
Ivy shrank back like a shy animal fi-om the hand that 
would stroke it— or perhaps capture it She made a 
deliberate survey of face and bonnet, interspersed with 
one or two subsiding sniffs, and then said : 

" She's better nor prison, any'ow." 

" So you will come and live with me, my dear ? ^ said 
the lady; she had a pleasant voice, under management 
'' And you are willing that I should take entire charge of 
you?" 

''A'd soonest a deal not be took so much chaige of, 
but — all goo an' try yer on." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

OLD NEWS 

After the Sunday on which we had that quarrel over 
Ivy what remnant of comfort we had enjoyed in our 
house was dissipated. My uncle was like a thundercloud 
in our presence, which threatened though it did not break, 
and when he went away he left dissatisfaction in the air. 
His jealousy of intercourse between me and Bob, always 
great, grew almost to a craze. I could of course give 
various guesses now, such guesses as we gravely call 
truth ; then, if ever I troubled myself to surmise reasons, I 
was greatly at a loss. But I had been so well accustomed 
and so long to hear speech which seemed neither to ask 
nor to answer, and to see action or emotion which was 
as unforeseen and apparently disconnected as any electric 
trouble of the air. Besides, since we speak in images, 
the man who is surprised by the menace of thunder is 
not much concerned about the wherefore and the whence ; 
he looks up into the sky and wonders how long it will 
be ere the storm breaks. 

Bob and I discontinued our drawing-lessons by tacit 
agreement I did not even practise my pencil by myself; 
I had no pleasure in it. But my uncle's jealousy was not 
assuaged thereby, rather it was irritated. I knew by his 
sidelong eyes that he suspected us of meeting in secret, 
and that he came upon me at unusual times in the 
expectation of surprising us. If he did catch us together 

aox 
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and our scanty talk of no signification naturally dropped 
into silence, I knew, without looking at the grim line of 
his mouthy that he made accusations out of that Or if 
he overheard the fragment of a harmless sentence, I 
knew, as though I were gazing into my own inward 
dimnesses, that he completed it in a sense that befitted a 
deeper trenching of his fiirrowed brow. 
, It could not have been long — I know the barley was 
not yet harvested ere the end — but it weighs in my 
memory like the burden of leaden years. We were in 
the fields on a day, a hot sullen day, lifting potatoes 
for the morrow's market The earth was hot, and there 
was but a little space of hot confined air between it and 
the clouds. My uncle placed himself so as to separate 
Bob and me, and not a word was uttered more than the 
barely necessary. After a while of silent work with my 
fork I raised my eyes from the ground; my uncle was 
gone; Bob was at the other end of the rows. I 
immediately walked across to him ; I knew not at what 
impulse. What I said was the mere thought of the 
moment when he looked up at me. 

"You've got my fork, Bob. Do you mind changing 
with me ? " 

He had my fork, but I did not care whether he had or 
not ; what I needed was to straighten my back, to look 
into some friendly face, to say something into a friendly 
ear. Bob gave me up the fork, and resumed his work. 
It was something to stand by him ; the hot air seemed a 
little less heavy on my hot forehead. 

" It's hot," said I. 

"Yes," said Bob. He stuck his fork in the dusty 
ground, and began to gather the white-skinned tubers 
into the buckets, whereat his face was bent nearer to the 
ground and further from my sight I made a show of 
work, idly forking the discarded haulms into heaps. But 
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the fever of the air was in my blood, I could neither rest 
nor work. 

" Why don't you take off a bit, like me, Bob ? " I said. 

" I am the servant" 

"Not to me, Bob," I said quickly. 

" You are the young master." 

" Not to you. Bob." 

I took the two buckets up briskly and emptied them 
into the wheel-barrow ; then gathered beside him as 
though bent upon doing more than he did. I think I was 
irritated because he still withheld his face from me, and I 
caught at the words as an excuse for a reproach. He 
had often said as much before and I had not been angry. 

** It isn't fair of you to talk like that," I said, " when 
you know what you are to me." 

He neither lifted his head nor spoke. 

" Don't you know ? " 

"Yes, I know," he answered at last, very very gravely. 

" And I know too." 

" No, my boy." 

" Why, that's just it ; your boy. What's that ? ^ 

For there was a sudden sharp crackling in the adjacent 
hedge. I was startled, but Bob went on picking potatoes 
up. I was ashamed of my weakness of nerve or I should 
have gone to look what it might be. 

*' Was it a blackbird ? " I asked. 

" I think not," said Bob quietly, 

I knew it was not 

" Was it a cow ? " 

*' I think not" 

There were no cows in the adjacent close. 

" Was it a man ? " I asked, stooping and dropping my 
voice. 

" It might be," answered Bob, just as before. 

I straightened my back again. 
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" How hot it is ! " I said. 

" Not so hot as hell I " 

It was my uncle, who at that moment put aside a 
bough and came bodily through the hedge. He was just 
in front of me, but his eyes, his flaming eyes, were on 
Bob. 

In the evening of that same day — no, it must have been 
a day or two, a few days later; the abiding impression 
I have of that iron face, like a furnace door concealing 
fire, could not have come in so few hours. One evening 
then, sooner or later, I came into the house after watching 
the sun set, according to my custom ; and I remember it 
was but a grey sunset, as though the day had died of 
mere hot languor and unease. My uncle sat in the 
dusky house, and I surmised that Bob was part of the 
black shadow on the farther side. When I put my hand 
on the dim table there was the rustle of paper under it. 
I took the paper up. 

" What's that ? " said my uncle. 

*'A newspaper, I think." 

" Ah, it'll be what the salt was happed in." 

We had been buying a lump of salt that day. 

" Light the candle," said my uncle, " and read a bit 
out to uz." 

There was something in the tone of his speech which 
made me as it were strain to see his face. I lit the 
candle, and sat down by the table. The light fell on the 
paper and my hands that held it ; I could see nothing 
else but the black glimmer of the window and the white 
glimmer of the top of my uncle's bald head. Bob got up 
to go out. 

'' Stop," said my uncle, and again I wished I could see 
his lace ; " for oat you know yer may hear summat as'll 
interest yer." 

Bob sat down again. 
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" The Nottingham Daily Sun. Why, it's an old un ! " I 
said. "July 26th, 1862." 

"Fourteen year ago," said my uncle, "as near as a 
toucher." 

I laid the paper down. 

" What does that matter ? " said my uncle. " I should 
say the twenty-sixt of July, 1862, 's just a nice age for a 
newspaper. I should expect summat good in 't. What 
do you say ? " 

He spoke into the black towards Bob; who made a 
sound with his feet as though he were about to rise again. 
He did not rise however; neither did he answer. I 
turned the thin musty sheet over, ill-pleased. 

" * Bazaar in aid of the Red Lion Street Mission.' ' Mr. 
Thomas Smith, M.P., on the situation.' ' Grave news 
from Nepaul.' What shall I read ? " 

"Read the p'lice news; there's noat like the p'lice 
news. Ask him." 

I did not ask Bob, neither did Bob volunteer an opinion. 
My uncle's face was in the inscrutable shade. If I could 
have seen it perhaps I should never have read. I looked 
the paper over. 

" The assizes ? " asked I. 

" Ay, ay, that's it." 

" The Crown Court, before Baron Blackwater ? '' 

" Baron Blackwater. That's him." 

'* ' The Worksop Wife-killing Case.' • 

So far I read and stopped. 

" Go on," said my uncle. 

" I'd sooner read something else," said I. 

I read elsewhere at random : 

" The state of the hosiery trade, we are glad to be able 
to state, is at last manifesting a perceptible ^" 

"The state of the hosiery trade on the twenty-sixt 
July, 1862? Who cares a hop about that? No, but 
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murders are alius fresh. It's murders him and me wants 
to hear about." 

I pushed my head as far forward as I could reach, but 
the veil between my uncle's face and me was impenetrable. 
I went back to the Worksop wife-killing case with led 
reluctance, like a blind man who follows his guidance 
whither he would not. And thus by the dim candle-light 
I read to those two pairs of ears out of that meagre 
superannuated news-sheet, in a dry uninterested style, 
giving as little meaning to the words as I could : — 

"The Worksop Wife-killing Case. 

"Reuben Allison, 37, of Worksop, described as an 
artist, was indicted for the manslaughter of his wife, 
Sarah Allison, at Worksop, on June 3rd, 1862. Mr. 
Bitton, Q.C., instructed by Messrs. Merry & Jones, 
appeared for the prosecution ; the prisoner was undefended. 
He stood throughout the trial almost without exception 
with his head bent, and his eyes upon the floor, and 
appeared to feel his position very acutely. Being called 
upon to plead, he answered in a low voice, * Guilty. I 
accept what I am told.' His lordship asking his meaning, 
he replied somewhat contradictorily, ' I was not there, my 
lord.' His lordship ordered it to be recorded as a plea of 
not guilty. 

"The counsel for the prosecution in his impressive 
opening remarked, that this was but another instance of 
the gradual deterioration of character and the ultimate 
misery brought about by habitual intemperance. The 
unhappy prisoner had begun life under the most promising 
of auspices; he had abilities, he had embraced a highly 
respectable, though not abnormally lucrative profession; 
he had friends, he had a devoted wife. Not only had he 
attracted some attention by exhibited efforts of his brush, 
but he had secured an appointment as head-master of one 
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of our leading provincial schools of art Then what had 
been aptly termed the Demon Drink appeared on the 
scene of smiling plenty, with disastrous effect. Daily 
bickerings commenced to mar the connubial bliss which 
he (the learned counsel) had been endeavouring to depict. 
The constraint of regular occupation became distasteful 
to the unhappy man; he resigned his mastership, and 
went to reside at Worksop, professedly in order to devote 
himself to the so-called higher walks of his art ; in reality 
that he might be at liberty to degrade himself to the 
level of a sot without the irksome restraint of publicity. 
There the only fruit of their union, in the shape of a son, 
was born to them. The wife was the main support of 
the little household by dressmaking ; the precarious 
earnings of the husband, who figured as a drawing-master 
in the neighbouring town of Sheffield, were dedicated for 
the most part to a now irresistible craving for the alcoholic 
stimulant. If the unfortunate woman did not exactly sit 
down in supine meekness and accept her fate, the learned 
counsel asked who could blame her ? He contended that 
she owed it to her young son and to herself to struggle 
to avert the impending doom. At all events it was 
notorious to the whole neighbourhood that there were 
frequent quarrels between the prisoner and his wife. 

" At this juncture the prisoner exclaimed : I have 
pleaded guilty. Why do you prolong the torture? 
Sentence me and let me go. 

" He was immediately reduced to silence ; whereupon 
Mr. Bitton resumed by saying that it was unnecessary 
for him to advert at any greater length to the antecedent 
circumstances. In a summary terrible in its studied 
brevity he gave a concise resume of what occurred, and 
then called the witnesses. 

" Bridget Worbus said that she acted in the capacity of 
maid-of-all-work to Mr. and Mrs, Allison. They did not 
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agree very well together. Her master was occasionally 
intoxicated ; not so often as some, but oftener than others. 
The witness found him easy enough to get on with, drunk 
or sober. 

" Mr, Bitton : Perhaps you even preferred him drunk ? 
(Laughter.) 

" The Witness : No, he was good enough for me either 
road. (Renewed laughter.) 

" She then stated that the prisoner went to Sheffield on 
June 3rd, and had not returned when she retired to rest 
at ten o'clock. Her mistress sat up for him, as usual. 
She heard nothing diuing the night ; she never did, she 
was thankful to say. She came downstairs next morning 
at about half-past six. When she went into the * room ' 
she saw her master asleep on the sofa. She drew the 
blind up and the noise of it awoke him. He said, ' Has 
anything gone in the night, Bridget ? ' He spoke as if he 
was ' mottled.' She answered, ^ Yes, five o'clock's gone ; 
and so's six.' (Laughter.) He said, 'Where's your 
mistress ? There have been thieves in the house, talking 
thieves.' I said, 'Get along with you.' He said, 'It's 
true. Where's your mistress? I knocked one down, 
but he fell into a black hole and I couldn't find him again. 
Then they chloroformed me.' I saw the knuckles of his 
right hand were bleeding, and I asked him what he'd done 
to it. He said, 'This proves there's something in it 
This is the hand I knocked him down with.' 'You do 
talk,' I said, for he gave me the creeps. 'Now get out 
of the road,' I said, ' for I want to sweep.' Then I went 
to the table to take the cloth off, and over on the tother 
side I saw just a head lying across the fender. I screeted 
out, ' He's there yet I ' and I ran upstairs to my room. 

" Mr. Bitton : What did you do there ? 

" The Witness : Of course I listened. 

" Mr. Bitton : Did you hear anything ? 
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'* The Witness : It was unaccountable quiet for a bit, 
then I heard something. I don't know what the words 
were ; it was a cry like ; not so very loud, a man's cry. 
Presently master came upstairs and called me out. He 
was strange and sober. He said, 'You must go for a 
doctor and a policeman, Bridget/ I was all of a fussle, 
and said, ' Which shall I go for first, sir ? ' He said, 
' It's of no consequence.' Baby was cr3ring, so I took 
him with me; and I fetched the police first, which I 
shouldn't have done if I'd knowed. 

" P.C. Marshall said.* I was called to Mr. Allison's 
house by the last witness. I found the prisoner in the 
front room. Mrs. Allison was lying stretched out on the 
hearth-rug, quite dead. There was a pool of blood beside 
her and a large wound at the back of her head. There 
was also blood upon the fender. I said, ' How did this 
occur, Mr. Allison ? ' He put his right hand out and I 
saw that the skin of two or three of the knuckles was 
broken. I said, 'Did you do it yourself?' And he 
replied, 'I've a terrible fear.' I said, 'Were you sober 
last night?' He replied, 'I must have been fearfully 
drunk.' He was quite sober then but pale. I then said, 
'Mr. Allison, you are under a strong suspicion of this 
here, and it will be my duty to take you into custody as a 
precautionary measure.' The servant wanted him to kiss 
the little boy, but he wouldn't ; he said, ' Let him begin 
to forget me.' Dr. Perrit came, and I removed the 
prisoner to the police station. 

^* Superintendent Walkerly gave evidence 01 what 
occurred at the police station. 

"-Dr. Leonard Perrit corroborated P.C. Marshall with 
regard to the position and condition of the body. The 
immediate cause of death was loss of blood from a deep 
incised wound at the back of the head. The injury 
probably had been inflicted by the head coming in violent 
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contact with the sharp edge of the steel fender — through 
a backward fall, for instance. The stains of blood upon 
the fender were exactly conformable to such a hypothesis. 
The lips of the deceased were considerably puffed up, and 
there were traces of blood upon the gums, as though the 
mouth had been subjected to a severe blow. He had 
examined the prisoner's right hand, and considered that 
the slight wounds thereupon might have been sustained 
in the infliction of such a blow. The unfortunate lady's 
injuries could not have been self-inflicted. There were 
no other marks or tokens of rough dealing upon the body. 
The prisoner was suffering when he first saw him from 
the after-eff'ects of alcoholic poisoning, but was otherwise 
of sound mind, was perfectly aware of his position, and 
fully accountable for his actions. 

•'His lordship proceeded to review the evidence at 
considerable length, during which he severely animadverted 
on the evils of intemperance. After a short deliberation 
the jury brought in a verdict of Guilty. 

" On hearing the verdict the prisoner cried out : Hide 
me away, my lord, for ever." 

Hitherto I had made myself wilfully dull, reading on in 
the level unmeaning drone of one at task- work ; but at 
those words I was rudely jostled out of my phlegm. I 
saw it all, at a flash : the spiky dock, the stolid warder, 
the many flickering faces, the set face of the judge, the 
prisoner's. His hands bit the front of the dock. The red 
marks on his right hand were not yet healed. 

I threw the paper down ; I had had enough of it. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

EVIL DREAMS 

I NOTICED that my uncle picked the paper up, folded it 
back with some care into its well-marked creases, and put 
it very deliberately away in one of his wide pockets. 
Having done that he looked across at me, and said, 
"Well?" as though he had already asked a question 
which I had failed to answer. I simply looked back at 
him at a loss for his meaning. 

" What d'yer think to him ? " he said again. 

'* I think — I think — ^he'd be very sorry." 

*' Oh, ay, he would, of course ; when he found himself 
in gaol for 't." 

** And he had a son too." 

" Ay, he had — ^he had — he had. Once." 

" Do you think he's dead then, that little lad ? " 

My uncle's reply was a fierce one. 

<< Do you think as the son of a such un would have 
a deal of encouragement to live ? " 

It appeared to me only too true that he would not; 
I sank into silence and left my thoughts thereupon unsaid. 
It seemed as though my uncle were about to humour my 
mood ; he leant back in his chair, and like a veil, a grey 
veil, came between his thoughts and me. But suddenly, 
before it was fully woven, it was rent asunder, and he 
rapped out a loud : 

'' But you haven't informed uz what you think to him, 
that wife-killing devil." 
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His voice was discharged at Bob with the violence of a 
blow ; Bob however neither stirred nor spoke. 

" You there, I mean, skulking in yond corner." 

" He's asleep/* I said ; and I thought he was. I saw 
nothing in such a reading to make him desirous of keeping 
awake. 

"Waken him up then; I'm particular wishful to have 
his opinion on 't." 

I hesitated, my uncle angrily insisted. I took the 
candle and held it near Bob's face. He was awake then. 
His eyes were strange, as though he still saw what he 
had seen in his sleep, and his face was pale, pale. I 
was ashamed of holding the candle to him, much as 
though I had been caught reading a writing that was not 
addressed to me; I set it down. My uncle put his 
question again in what even I, a lad, thought an in- 
solently loud tone in which to address one just out of his 
slumbers. 

He answered very low, and as though the sleep were 
still heavy on his tongue : '' I think he was the most 
miserable man in all the world." 

" When they let him out again, he'd soon overget that." 

" I think not," said Bob. 

" He would," insisted my uncle, as sturdily as though 
he knew. " He'd begin plotting and lying and scheming 
the first chance to make his son as bad as himself." 

" I don't believe he would," said I very earnestly. 

My uncle turned very sharp upon me. 

" What do you know about it ? " he growled. 

" I only think." 

" Shut your mouth and think to yourself." 

Which was very unreasonable, I thought, and taking 
more than a man's advantage of being a man ; for it was 
not to be supposed that he knew anything positive any 
more than I did. His conjecture was uttered in a louder 
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voice, that was all. But he was evidently not in a mood 
to be reasoned with, so I was glad to let the matter rest, 
and think without any great appetite about supper. I 
was sorry for Bob, but not with any new compassion, at 
the most with a fresh touch of an old pity. I had so often 
stood by and gloomed while he was buffeted on the face 
with other persons' transgressions, my own included. 
"However he's used to it," I thought to myself, with 
what comfort I could. And certainly the friendly callosity 
of habit or some other guard ordinarily protected him, 
except from such prickings as he could bear without much 
wincing. But there must be a difference, even a boy 
could understand that, when one was roughly awakened 
out of sleep. 

It might be an hour afterwards that I was for going to 
bed ; indeed I had lighted my candle, said good-night, and 
turned my face to the stairs. I heard a loud rap on the 
table and looked round. My uncle had risen and 
appeared to have something to say ; but before he spoke 
he laughed a short mirthless laugh down in his dry 
throat. 

*'If you're such a crack drawer yer might make a 
picture o' that man killing his wife. H^ll help yer. He 
can if he will. A man killing his wife ud be a nice 
subject for a drawer." 

Again I was going ; I had my foot on the first stair. I 
heard my name called, " Edward ! " I thought it was my 
uncle ; when I turned I knew it was Bob. But he did not 
say what he had been in a mind to say. I saw it all 
wiped out of his face even while I gazed on him with my 
astonished eyes ; and in place of it came over him a look 
as though there were nobody in the world but him and 
me. 

'* What shall you do first when you get upstairs ? " he 

said. 
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*' Take my coat oflf.'* 

" And next ? " 

I contracted my shoulders, with boyish shyness, and 
did not answer. 

" Do you say your prayers ? " 

" Yes," I answered awkwardly. 

'' Always ? " 

" When I don't forget, and aren't put out." 

" When you pray to-night, will you thank God ^" 

My uncle said something ; what it was neither I heard 
nor he. After the interruption of the sound he said 
again : 

'* Thank God for only one thing this night, that you 
don't know — ^what you don't know. Will you ? " 

Perhaps I answered him with my eyes. 

'' I thank Thee that I do not know what I do not know. 
Amen." 

"And thank Him too," broke my uncle in, after a 
fashion that jarred on me, " thank Him too as that there 
scoundrelly murderer isn't your father. Amen." 

I lay long awake that night. I had the sense heavy on 
me that I inhabited a world in which terrible things had 
happened and were to happen. Questions came and 
battered at the door of my thoughts, and would not take 
an answer, but came again and again. What was the 
cause of my uncle's enmity to Bob ? And why, having 
that enmity, did he admit him to share his bed ? Had 
Bob some ancient claim against him ? What did he mean 
by his hard words against murder and murderers ? Had 
there been a murderer in Bob's family ? A brother ? Or 
more likely a far-away cousin or something ? How could 
Bob help that ? Even if it were his brother ? Brothers 
are not always as like as peas. I remembered old Nat 
Skeel the ranter and his brother Alf, who was the com- 
pletest drunkard, liar and thief in the place. If my uncle 
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objected to Bob, why didn't he turn him out ? Was it for 
my sake ? Then why didn't he go a little further and 
withhold his insults for my sake ? And Bob, how was it 
he could put up with such a life, being an able-bodied 
industrious trustworthy man, worth his wages to any- 
body? And whence did this quarrel arise? And how 
was it that it could neither bring them nearer to one 
another, nor drive them further off? And why and when 
and how and what — until my brain whirled. 

But when the stillness of the night grew, and there was 
no sound but the ticking of a death-watch behind the 
washboard, then my thoughts, sorely though I struggled 
against them, reverted to that murderous reading. I saw 
it all, life-like, but as in an ill-lighted place, where the 
shadows were as fearsome as the men. I saw the homi- 
cide strike the blow, and his face was like my uncle's. I 
saw the victim, but it was persistently a man, not a woman, 
and I knew that if he would have turned towards the light 
I should Iiave recognised Bob. I saw them lift up the 
body and arrest the malefactor. I saw the trial from end 
to end ; it was by night. I saw no gas nor candle ; the 
sole light by which I saw the faces glimmered in each 
man's eyes. The judge wore a black cap throughout the 
proceedings, and his sentence was death. I saw the 
hanging, in blackest midnight — horrible, horrible ! — and I 
prayed for day that I might see it clearly. There was no 
sound save the tick of the death-watch, but I saw it 
aU. 

Again I had lighted my candle (but it gave scarce a 
glint of light) and had uttered an uncertain good-night ; 
again I saw my uncle with his glaring eyes set in black 
holes, and knew by the motion of his lips that he was 
saying, **A man killing his wife ud be a nice subject 
for a picture." And on the instant, would I or would 
I not, I was making drawings of the abominable scene, 
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writing with my hand on the black wall of night, fear- 
fully afraid, time after time, always setting the same 
strokes in the same places, and my ear listening for the 
death-watch, distressed if it missed a tick; until I was 
worn out, and must have dozed off. 

For all at once, without any beginning to it, I was 
aghast, as at the touch of something supernatural. There- 
upon I heard a voice over my bed : 

" Are you awake, Ted ? " 

I knew the voice, but had no command over my terror ; 
my speech and motions were locked up. There was a 
little creaking sound along the boards as of something 
moving away. The nightmare was lifted from my facul- 
ties ; I cried out : 

" Uncle ! " 

The voice came back from a glimmer of white in the 
black of the doorway : 

"It's me, Ted. Don't be afraid. Did yer say that 
prayer ? What I said ? " 

" No." 

" That's right. Never pray nothing as can be took two 
roads ; because yer never know which road it'll be 
took." 

The white glimmer vanished from the doorway, and I 
was left to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXV 

DRAWING FROM THE LIFE 

On the following evening I fetched my drawing-board 
down again. I had felt the yearning for a return to my 
art-studies coming over me all day long, I knew not 
whence. I fetched my drawing-implements out boldly, 
in the presence of my uncle. He had been very for- 
bearing for him that day, as was commonly the case after 
his worst outbreaks. An unfinished sketch of the well 
and its surroundings in just such an evening light as 
was then slanting across the yard was pinned to the board. 
I went out conscientiously disposed to complete it ; but it 
was no use, I could not fix my mind on a bucket. I went 
back into the house and unpinned the sheet. Underneath 
it was what I had almost forgotten, my unfinished portrait 
of Ivy. 

My uncle sat in the chair where she had sat. I longed, 
as though I were longing for a new thing, that I might 
have her again in that chair, and complete what I had 
hinted at My uncle's eyes looked forward, straight out 
of the window as at a mark ; his brows were knitted, not 
angrily, but as though he were remembering a frown. He 
was as good a model as I could desire, rigid, motionless. 
I pinned a clean sheet of paper over Ivy, and began to 
take him down on it. 

For many ensuing evenings I worked at it on every 
opportunity. But about the third evening, while I was 

ai7 
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intent upon my sitter's face studying the depressed line of 
his eyebrow, the forehead above was suddenly overspread 
with a dark flush which it held a few seconds, and then 
returned to its ordinary sunburnt brown. It was like the 
purple shadow passing of a violent thought. Though it 
disappeared so soon I recognised it as a permanent and 
necessary feature of the portrait I was making. I knew it 
was but just under the dark brown skin, ready at any 
moment to show itself again. I had a childish thought ; 
I brought out a box of red and black chalks which I 
possessed, transferred my lead-pencil outline to a fresh 
sheet, and set to work with the new materials. What I 
did was clumsily, ignorantly manipulated of course; I 
asked no advice of Bob (somehow I should rather have 
shunned his supervision) and I need not say the flush was 
a dirty failure ; but there was the shadow of a likeness, 
the black shadow I might have said, for I did not spare 
my chalks. Though I was very furtive I think my uncle 
must have grown to be conscious that I was studying 
him ; anyhow one evening, by chance or design, as I was 
peeping at him through narrowed lids the better to dis- 
criminate half-tone from shadow about his strong jaw, he 
suddenly glanced up and caught me completely unawares. 
Whereupon he rose abruptly and came and looked over 
my board. 

" Do I look oat like that ? " he said. " Then you've got 
a damned ill-tempered-looking dog of an uncle." 

He was not noticeably angry, as I expected he would 
be. He went and sat down again ; I continued my work 
without concealment, but from that day onwards he never 
remarked upon it either by word or look. 

I had heightened my uncle's frown to something like 
ferocity ; I cannot say now whether it was because my 
chalks were blacker than my intentions or because I 
remembered also. At any rate I became aware that a 
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sitting posture did not consort with a countenance of such 
activity. Accordingly I rubbed out what I had outlined 
of the trunk and limbs, and extended them as well as I 
knew how into an appearance of motion. And I remember 
how it came upon me with a sort of shock, that the only 
possible position for the right arm was an outstretched 
one, in the act of striking. It could no longer be hidden 
from me that my drawing was getting to be something 
like the vision which had so disquieted me on that dreadful 
night I knew then whither I was being drawn; and 
when it became a question who was to sit for the smitten 
man, I knew the answer. Indeed there was no choice for 
me ; Bob was the only sitter available for my pencil. 

His portrait was a failure, not merely tried by any 
moderately correct standard, but even in comparison with 
the sorry success of my uncle's likeness. I attempted like 
a novice to hide its defects by putting it in deep shade, 
but I found that a failure in deep shade is but a blacker 
failure. I do not speak of the disproportioned and ill- 
drawn limbs of my puppet-like figures ; that may be taken 
for granted. 

At first I was a little pleased with my work, gradually 
became more and more dissatisfied, finally put it away 
unfinished in disgust. I had learnt one good lesson from 
it however — what a distance there may be between the 
vivid conception and facile execution of a subject. That 
same day in my uncle's presence I requested Bob to give 
me lessons again, and there being no word or look of 
opposition from the other side of the hearth he consented. 

Meanwhile, perhaps about a week after Ivy's trial, Mr. 
Herbert called. He gave my uncle, who was in the yard, 
a slight civil "How d'you do?" My uncle made no 
response, but went on tying down his hampers of early 
carrots. Mr. Herbert had something to say to me, and I 
let him lead me down to the road, where I judged ha 
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would be more at ease. He asked me when I had seen 
Ivy last. Not since the trial, I said. Why ? 

" She has left Miss Scaife," he said. " I fancied perhaps 
you might have news of her." 

I thought. 

" Don't suppose that anything you may say will be to 
her injury ; it may do her good ; it sha'n't hurt her." 

Still reluctant I said, " I found something on the dooi- 
sill one morning, when I opened the door." 

" What ? " 

Slowly I drew out of my pocket a pocket-knife with 
two worn blades and a worn buck-horn haft and put it in 
his hand. Mr. Herbert turned it over. 

" What does that mean ? " he asked, pointing to an 
angular " S. A." newly scratched on the haft. 

" Only some of her nonsense," I answered sheepishly. 

" I should have expected E. A. ; but S. A. ? Oh yes. 
Sailor AUius. I had forgotten." 

Ordinarily there was something very likable about Mr. 
Herbert's smile, but at that moment I thought it posi- 
tively disagreeable. 

"And when was this token left with you ? " 

" It isn't a token," I said gruffly. " / didn't want it. I 
shall give her it back." 

" I beg pardon ; this knife." 

*' On — on the Friday morning after." 

*' She's punctual," he said, with another unnecessary 
smile. " And of better mettle " — he was testing one of 
the blades with his thumb — ''than I am afraid this is. 
But she did not disappear until yesterday. Do you know, 
Edward, she would have to tramp thirteen miles coming 
and thirteen miles going in the night-time to deliver 
this?" He handed me back the knife. "And get a 
black mark against her character to start with, for she 
wouldn't tell where she'd been." 
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'* Was that why she ran away ? " said I, partly ashamed 
that I did not set much store by her gift 

** I believe that started it. Then she wouldn't let them 
cut her hair short." 

" What did they want to cut it for ? " I asked, secretly 
indignant. 

^ Oh, a rule, I suppose. Miss Scaife cut her own 
hair off, as an example ; she has the spirit of a martyr ; 
but Ivy only laughed at her heroism and called her 
*Mester.' She said, 'Sailor wouldn't cut it and nobody 
else should' " 

I would not look to see whether he was smiling again. 

** I admire Miss Scaife and respect her. She's a good 
woman. Only I sometimes wish she wasn't so extremely 
good. She used to take Ivy apart to talk to her, very good 
talk, no doubt, and out of a very good book, some of it, and 
also prayed with her. But she can't have prayed for just 
the things that Ivy wanted, for at last the girl revolted 
outright, and declared that if Miss Scaife prayed for her, 
she'd pray for Miss Scaife. So finally she interrupted 
the lady's petitions for a new heart and an immediate 
decision for Jesus by rising up and standing over her, 
and saying with shut eyes, ' O Lord, when Miss Scaife's 
in a wax, like she is now, please don't let it run to 
religion. And O Lord, mek 'er 'air grow again, cairly. 
And O Lord, please buy her a new bonnet wi' a feather 
in 't and a bunch o' flowers. And O Lord, mayn't she 
worrit no more about my salvation nor what I do about 
hem. For Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.' In the night 
Ivy took French leave, and yesterday Miss Scaife sent for 
me and told me just what I have told you, without a 
particle either of resentment or humour. Miss Scaife 
disapproves of both equally. And so you have seen and 
heard nothing of her ? " 

" Nothing," said I. 
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" Well, I somehow think you will before long. When 
you do just let me know, will you ? " 

But I heard nothing of her all that week. On the 
Sunday our rector gave us a sermon on Cain and Abel, 
which was just like any other on the same subject, only 
I have better reasons for remembering it. It made me 
think of my ambitiously attempted Ufe-study. As soon as 
I got home I fetched it out. My old eagerness came 
upon me, but now it pushed me in another direction. I 
had what I thought was a grand idea — I shuddered while 
I admired ; still full of the sermon I determined to trans- 
form it into a struggle between brothers, by the simple 
expedient of substituting another portrait of my uncle in 
the place of Bob's. Besides, as I had been so much 
more successful in my first representation of my stern 
relative than of his serving-man, I hoped that I should 
produce something better still at my second attempt. I 
cut short my dinner in order that I might the sooner set 
about it. I worked in my own bedroom in secret. I was 
aware that no eyes but my own must ever behold what 
I did ; I was more than a little afraid of it mysel£ Some- 
thing pulled me back ; something still more strongly 
urged me forward. I began to erase Bob's features 
with bread. They seemed a little more tolerable when 
they were so near their doom. Working from below 
upwards I took out all the beard. Then, in spite of the 
faultiness of the drawing, the poverty of the expression 
and the exaggeration of the shading, I was at once struck 
by its remarkable likeness to the countenance that faced 
it. It was more weakly imagined and executed, that was 
all; as though brother indeed confronted brother, the 
stronger inflicting, the feebler suffering. It made me feel 
queer. I put the drawing by. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon reasoning with myself. 
It was my ill-drawing, I said to myself, that had made 
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the likeness. That did not reduce my wonder. On the 
contrary it seemed a stranger and more eerie thing that 
the resemblance should have come against my intention 
and in conflict with the model. I strove to pooh-pooh 
my emotion. Other men of most staring diflFerences had 
yet resemblances too, and were daily mistaken the one 
for the other. Perhaps it was so with my uncle and Bob. 
They were, I knew, of similar stature, and I had more 
than once mistaken their voices, though they were 
ordinarily unlike. I need not have remembered about 
their voices just then, and did not see what it had to do 
with the matter. Finally I persuaded myself that there 
was no likeness at all, more than there will always be 
between one passable nose and another, one curved lip 
and another. I went upstairs, not without delays and 
hesitations, and got the drawing out again. After one 
glance I immediately put it back. That same unaccount- 
able feeling had come over me again. 

When we next sat together at table I tried my utmost 
to mind my plate and look neither at Bob nor my uncle. 
But at last an iron hand lifted my head ; I saw them both. 
Whether I perceived that resemblance or not I do not 
know. I was frightened, that is all I can say ; I did not 
look long, nor look again. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

IVY THROWS A STONE 

As soon as the meal was over I got up and went out, 
that I might be alone, and from mere wont turned down 
the lane towards the Trent. Not many yards from the 
gate, under Scrimsher's hedge, I saw Ivy playing at 
snobs with Smiler. I stood and watched her awhile, 
though we at Cockerby were expected to disapprove of 
snobs on a Sunday. No doubt it was a relief to me to 
have my thoughts outward. We boys thought snobs 
but a girl's game ; yet as Ivy played it, with all her eager 
mind on the tiny potsherds which she threw up and so 
dexterously caught on the back of her hand, it was some- 
thing to look at Her motions were sudden and quick, 
yet graceful too in their certainty. I wondered that she 
would play with such a duffer as Smiler ; it could only 
have been to amuse him, for the pleasure to be got 
out of beating him is not appraisable. Notwithstanding 
she played her best ; she had passed nobs and high-fliers 
and was up in jinkums, when — between the calling of 
three and four — she caught sight of me and was im- 
mediately out. 

" Beggar it I " she exclaimed. " It was yo balked me, 
Sailor." 

Her hat was on the back of her neck as usual, but 
she had a neat grey frock on, not fashioned to the figure, 
but girt about her slim girlish waist with a band. She 
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stood up ; I thought it was to let me see that the skirt 
reached nearly to her ankles. It made her look taller 
and older too. Smiler picked up the snobs and went 
on with the game, unwatched. Every now and then 
I heard his hoarse ''one/' which was as high as he 
ever counted. 

" Why did you come away from there ? " I asked. 
" A shouldn't mind bein' Bible-read to, say a Sundays 
or wet days. I'm non afraid on 't ; a dust read it mysen 
if a wanted. But a can't stan' Bibles to iv'ry meal, fust 
an' foremust It seems to squeeze the victuals." 
" I think you were a soft," said I. 
"Try it yoursen, an' then talk. Did yer get the 
knife?" 

" Yes." I fetched it out of my pocket. " But I've got 
a knife ; I don't want it." 

'* Neither don't I." But I thought her eyes rested on 
it kindly. " Hull it away if yer like. Yo didn't clat on 
me. Sailor, yo fair bested 'em, yonder." She nodded in 
the direction of the sun and Nottingham. ''A like yer 
best of any." 

" One, two I " counted Smiler. " A did two I " he cried 
excitedly. " A did two I " 

I was incredulous, but Ivy said joyously, " I seed 

yer, Smiler;" which was a lie if ever there was one. 

"Best of any," she said again, "next to Smiler, who 

drawed me out o' the watter. Didn't yer, oad Smiler ? " 

" Ah," said Smiler. 

" Don't talk sich silly nonsense, gell, or yer'U mek 
me sick." It was Mrs. Scrimsher speaking over the 
hedge. " It was that lad theer " — pointing to me — " as 
saved yer frum drowndin', and very nigh got drownded 
hissen a doin' it. Yer was both bro't to my step as 
wet as wet, sploshin' wet, when 'im theer " — she pointed 
to Smiler — " was sittin' at um as dry outside as in." 
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Ivy's eyes were on me, wide open, questioning me ; 
I evaded them. She turned round on Mrs. Scrimsher : 

" Your mester said it were Smiler." 

"Becos 'ira theer axed 'im, an' 'e alius does as 'e's 
axed. A've got 'im into th' 'abit for once an' for 
all." 

"Z>/V/«Vyo — y'er bavin' me on, Mrs. Scrimsher — didtCt 
yo pull me out o' the watter, Smiler ? " 

" Ah," said Smiler. 

" An' didn't yer pull me out o' th' watter, Smiler ? " 
asked Mrs. Scrimsher, 

" Ah," said Smiler. 

" An' didn't yer pull Clayton Chutch steeple out o' th' 
watter ? " said Mrs. Scrimsher. 

" Did a ? " asked Smiler, a little uncertain. 

*' For sartain-lye," said Mrs. Scrimsher. 

" So a did," said Smiler. 

That was the last word I heard. I had drawn quietly 
off, and was on my way to the Trent. I would not await 
the eflFusive expression of Ivy's gratitude ; I think perhaps 
her long frock made me more sensitive thereupon. She 
never put the skid on her emotions; she might have 
kissed me for aught I knew. Otherwise I should 
certainly have remained to ask what had happened to 
her since her flight from Miss Scaife's. I went away 
11-satisfied with myself; I had somehow come to feel a 
certain responsibility with regard to her. 

I remembered the more that I had promised to let Mr. 
Herbert know as soon as I had any information about 
her. I walked down the river-side towards Elham. 
There were a few ol our country folk coming and going, 
a patient fisherman was watching his float, an oarsman 
was lazily pulling up stream ; on the further side a bevy 
of damsels from town were laughing and shrieking in 
front of their swains. I saw and heard as little of these 
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as I might The current was like a friend going by my 
side, and its voice was like the voice of a friend. 

Just before I got to the rectory the church bells began 
to clang. I had forgotten it was so nigh on church time ; 
I had forgotten it was Sunday. I turned aside and 
entered the church. It was quite empty, and dim but for 
one patch of shredded hues which lay on the floor of the 
nave. The tolling of the bell did not disturb the quiet ; 
it seemed to belong to the people outside. I sat still and 
watched the patch of variegated light steal slowly up the 
chancel steps. I was sorry when the worshippers began 
to come. That was my leave-taking of Elham Church, 
little as I knew it. 

I slipped out before the benediction, in order that I 
might go round to the north entrance and intercept Mr. 
Herbert before he entered the rectory garden. The moon 
was near its second quarter, but that side of the church 
was in shade. There seemed a great many more ladies 
that night at church and a great many more dresses. In 
my haste I trod on Mrs. Pooley's train. There was the 
sound of disaster ; I had to stop and look sorry and 
accept reproof. I waited by the door until all had come 
forth, but did not see Mr. Herbert. I must have lost my 
vision for a moment or two after Mrs. Pooley's gathers 
gave way, and so missed him. I went a few yards into 
the rectory garden, dubious. I heard the rector's voice 
behind me. 

*'Who is that? You, Edward AUius? What are 
you in want of?" 

*' I was looking for Mr. Herbert, sir." 

" Probably he will be in the house. You can come 
this way. How are you progressing with your drawing ? " 

" I haven't done much at it lately, sir." 

*'Oh, that won't do — won't do at all. 'Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' " 
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" But if sometimes, now and then, sir, you've got no 
might ? " 

The rector smote the palm of his hand. 

" Fm afraid you're desultory, Edward. There are few 
vices so utterly detestable as that fault. Cure yourself of 
it. Map out your day, apportioning so many hours to 
drawing, and abide by it religiously. If circumstances 
compel you to break your rule, fine yourself twopence to 
the poor-box as a reminder. Your drawing may open out 
to you the means of earning a very comfortable living." 

He opened the door and inquired for Mr. Herbert. 
Mr. Herbert had entered the house and gone out again, 
the servant could not say whither. The rector kindly 
offered to take charge of a message for him. 

" Please tell him, sir," I stammered, " tell him I've 
heard something, and — and I'll come again to-morrow 
morning." 

The hall lamp shone upon my face. The rector's eyes 
were probably not more keen than usual, but I felt them 
more and reddened. Of course he would not miss that 

" I trust," he said, with more severity and less affability, 
"that your errand has nothing to do with that dis- 
reputable girl, Ivy Sivil ; because " 

I waited for him to finish : he waited for me to begin. 

" You have not answered me," he said. 

" I thought you hadn't done, sir." 

" I will then. Because you cannot touch pitch and 
remain undefiled. I consider Ivy Sivil to be a very bad 
specimen of pitch feminine." 

*' I don't like her so very much myself," said I, angered 
without knowing why, " but I like her better than Lizzie 
Scott." 

That was ill said ; Lizzie Scott was the good girl of 
the school and the rector's favourite. 

"I shall desire you," said the rector, "to reserve your 
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opinions until they are called for. Stop!" — for I was 
moving oflF — "I ask you for a promise for the sake of 
your own well-being. Promise me that you will never 
again have to do with Ivy Sivil. Just say, ' I promise.' 
Well ? You promise ? " 

" No, I don't" 

'*Then I cannot take your message to Mr. Herbert. 
And I shall desire you not to call here to-morrow 
morning ; nor at any other time." 

I went away feeling disgraced, cast out. But the river- 
side was still. I sat on a stone at the water's edge. 
Between me and the broken moon in the water there 
were many silvery ripples ; the rest of its surface was of 
darkly shimmering glass. I sat with my eyes intent on 
it, as though the river were an open scroll, and my 
thoughts held the pen. When I arose, the moon was low 
in the sky. What its light touched was made a new 
thing of; what it did not touch seemed left, cast away, 
blotted out. 

Just where the lane leaves skirting the river somebody 
leapt off a gate, and advanced into the middle of the 
road. It was Ivy. She came towards me with both her 
hands clenched and raised as high as her ears ; she came 
on as though she would drive me from my right of way. 
I stopped ; she stopped just before she ran against me. 
Her face was nearer on a level with mine than I should 
have expected, and the expression was somewhere betwixt 
an angry woman's and an angry child's. 

" A've been waitin' for yo," she said, and spoke out of 
her throat. " If yer hedn't comed now, a'd ha' waited 
while yer hed. What did yer daub me like that for, to 
mek me think as Smiler did it ? " 

" I didn't see any harm in it," I said. I did not in the 
least understand her way of taking it ; and anyway I felt 
it was easier for me that night to be angry than not 
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'* But all pay yen A'U love 'im just as much as if 'e 
did do it There I An' a'U hate yo ; hate yer just as much 
as if y'adn't done it. There I A've done wi' yer, done wi' 
yer, this day an' fr ever." 

" / don't care if you have," said I. 

" Damn 1 " she said, low but heartily. 

Thereupon she picked up a stone ; I thought she was 
about to throw it at me, and stepped aside. But she ran 
a few paces past me to give herself a thrower's impetus, 
and hurled it as far as she could across the river. I heard 
it go plump I into the water. 

" I suppose you want your knife back now," I said. 

She did not answer ; she seemed to be looking where 
the stone had dropped. I cast the knife at her feet and 
walked away. When I had gone some distance I looked 
back ; she was still gazing across the river in the same 
attitude, her fists clenched, her arms straight down, and 
her shoulders up. 

" Well, she swore at me," I said to myself. 

An hour later, just before I went to bed, I stole out of 
the house and strolled down to the Trent to see how it 
looked under the setting moon. Ivy was gone, and the 
knife was gone too. The river was still there, I believe, 
but I do not remember how the light and dark varied on 
its surface, which they must have done, like as if it were 
alive and took breaths. 

" Well, she swore at me," I said to myself. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

/ HAVE TO CHOOSE 

The wind had shifted to north-east next morning, and 
brought with it a cold and heavy storm of rain which 
kept us under roof. My uncle sat and smoked by the 
fire, without any other occupation than an occasional 
snarl at the weather. Bob was busy, I know not how, in 
one of the out-houses. I idled about from room to room. 
Sometimes I went to the door and looked out through the 
driving wet, until my uncle grumbled at the smoke which 
the wayward draught puffed into the room. I thought 
our house wretchedly contrived that none of the windows 
had a view of the road. If I should say I thought Ivy 
might be passing, I should say what I don't know. 

As a last resource I made a show of being about to 
draw. I knew I should not do a stroke, but getting the 
materials together dawdled away a heavy quarter of an 
hour. And I could at least sharpen my chalks and 
pencils. That done I sat for long enough looking at the 
paper that fronted me and sucking the blunt end of a 
pencil. Then I listlessly turned over the little pile of 
drawings which I had laid on the table, my last chalk 
sketch among the others. I saw small resemblance now 
in those smudgy features to my uncle, as he sat there 
leisurely pufBng, with no care on his mind apparently but 
the weather. I looked at it without a qualm, then hid it 
at the bottom of the heap. The last I took up was my 

«3X 
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drawing of Ivy. I could not deny to myself that the girl 
was ugly ; but surely not so ugly as I had made her. I 
fell to pitying her, probably for the facial injury I had 
done her. In the sluggish midst of which I thought I 
heard her peculiar wild call, like a pee-wheep's, out in the 
road. I ran to the gate. There was not a soul abroad 
so far as eye could see. 

When I re-entered the house, more than a little wet, 
the first thing I saw was that my drawings were scattered 
all over the floor, probably by some gust of wind which 
had burst in through the open docn*. The next thing I 
saw was my uncle, standing up holding a sheet of paper 
rent in two, one portion in each hand, and his eyes had a 
staring wrath in them. 

''Whore is he ? "^ he said, putting restraint on his voice 
but none on his looks. " Fetch 'im in. Let's have it out 
Now!* 

" Who do you mean ? " asked I. 

" Yer know who I meaiL Bob, if yer like. Yer know 
well enough. Your father, if yer like. A pretty father ! " 

It was as though something struck me. I stood, but I 
believe I held by something. 

** Fetch 'im in," said my uncle, " whatever yar call him. 
Fve a word to say ; and till I've said it I'm noaL" 

I went across to the stable ; the rain on my cheeks was 
like the wet of tears. 

*^ Uncle wants you," I said to the sorving^-man. It was 
all I could say. 

He scanned my &ce, as though it wore written on. 

"So it has come ? " he said in a low voice^ that did not 
demand an answer. 

He laid down the bridle he was cleaning. I hdd him 
by the coat 

" Don't go," I said. 

" Nay," said he, * I've been long awaiting this with a 
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fearful fear. But a man can't endure to be always between 
life and death.'' 

So he got himself loose from me with all gentleness, 
and went into the house before me. My uncle could not 
speak at first; his face became purple for want of that 
relief. 

'' I am here, Richard," said the other. 

'' Hands ofi" ! " cried my uncle, rending his words in the 
vehemence with which he uttered them. "Leave my 
name be I I'm no more Richard than you're Reuben. 
What's this, yer swine ? " He shook the shreds of paper 
in the other man's face, both hands together. " What's 
this here ? You've told him a deal, him there — as is my 
lad, not yours, for who bred and fed him ? You've told 
him a deal. You've told him yer was his father — of a 
sort You've told him we was brothers — once on a time. 
You've told him I struck yer i' the face, afore ever yer 
needed to grow that beard. Have yer ever told him yer 
murdered his mother — Sally Palethorpe ? " 

I gave a cry, Reuben — that newspaper — I understood I 
I put my hands to my ears ; there might be more, and I 
could not bear it. Only for a moment ; then I leapt up 
into certainty ; he whom I knew could not have done such 
a deed. I opened my ears and went near to him. 

" Who are you ? " I said. 

His shoulders were stalwart, but the shame that was 
upon them seemed heavier than they could bear. 

•' Reuben Allison — I was." 

I shuddered. 

" Your father — I was." 

Neither my eyes nor my mind saw clear. 

" Was ? " I said. " What do you mean ? •* 

'' I mean that I am nothing now. I have neither name 
nor son." 

" But you didn't do it I You couldn't do it ! " 
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" I did it' 

"But not on purpose! You didn't mean to, you 
couldn't help." 

" I could have helped getting drunk. Being drunk, the 
rest I could not help." 

" Say something else I " I implored. 

" I didn't defend myself at the trial ; I have no defence 



now." 



My uncle spoke. Since his last words he had not been 
present to me; I remembered him by the pain he had 
caused me. But he spoke, and he came back again, big 
and menacing. 

" ' An awful example of the crimes which are engendered 
by drunkenness, fostered and matured by drunkenness.' 
A pretty thing that to hear said to a courtful o' people 
about a man as bears the same name as yourself I " 

" Why do you say such things ? " I cried indignantly. 

" Because they're true." 

" I'll never like true things again," I cried.. 

I went away to the other side of the room to be by my- 
self. The horror I showed probably convinced my uncle 
that I was completely detached from what was left of 
Reuben Allison. He addressed me again with less wrath- 
fulness and more confidence. 

" Now, Ted, my boy, listen to me. Yon man goes out 
o' my door before this day's many minutes older. He'll 
never come in at it again whilst I live to stop him. You've 
got to choose betwixt uz. I'm only your uncle ; I don't 
pretend otherwise. Yer was put on my hands, dropped 
on 'em I might say, before yer could walk. I've nursed 
yer, I've fed yer with a spoon, I've reared and tended and 
eddicated yer to what you are. I've bore with your 
cryings when yer was a little un, and your bits o' temper 
since yer was bigger. I've never skelped yer— except 
p'r'aps once or twice. And if at any time I've seemed 
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awk'ard, I was thinking o' summat else. As for him, he 
calls himself your father. Who denies it ? He is your 
father. And he murdered your mother — Sally Palethorpe. 
He's been a drunken disgraceful swine, and has muckied 
an honest man's name till it stinks to him. Out he goes I 
My lad, you've got to choose betwixt uz." 

The other man made no appeal ; he gave himself up. 
He went out at the door shrunken into the same man as 
had first entered by it nearly four years ago. The clothes 
made no difference ; the wet of that dismal night again 
disfigured his hair and beard. When he had gone, I felt the 
cords pull ; there was no choice, I was compelled to follow. 

" Where are yer going ? " cried my uncle, and his voice 
was more passion-shaken than before. 

" To fetch him back." 

" Yer wain't." 

" I must." 

*' Yer wain't, I say. Choose betwixt uz, choose betwixt 
uz I Should I have killed Sally Palethorpe if Td married 
'er?" 

There was a something wild in his eyes ; I was afraid 
of him. I got to the other side of the door, and holding 
by the latch but just showed my face to him. 

" Then you've chose ? " 

*' He wants me most," I said, or thought, I don't know 
which. At any rate he understood me, and I ran before 
the white fury of his face. 

I walked up the road beside my unhappy father without 
recognition. He did not seem to see, and I did not know 
how to speak. The blinding rain beat in our faces. As 
we were passing Beckwith's, my uncle overtook us, hatless, 
and his pipe in his hand, just as I had left him. There 
was a butcher in a blue coat and two other men getting 
into a trap at the inn door ; he went up to them and said 
in a loud voice : 
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"See there I That's my brother. He murdered his 
wife. That's my nevvy. I brought him up from this 
height-th. And he prefers his father, as killed his mother, 
to me." 

The men stared in astonishment. Half a minute after 
they drove by us, and all three looked back at us and 
laughed a loud coarse laugh. Mrs. Roadley stood at her 
shop door, as she mostly did; there was always the 
weather to look at and Mrs. Bates opposite. We passed 
close by her. My uncle planted himself in front of us 
and pointed at us, thrusting his finger almost in our faces. 
We had to stop and listen. 

" Look I This is my brother. He murdered his wife. 
This is the hand as did it. Yer'd think my newy 'd 
prefer 'im as brought him up to the man as murdered his 
mother ? " 

My father heard perforce, and seemed to wake up. He 
cast a look about, and saw me standing by his side, close 
to him. I took one of his hands and held it tight in both 
mine, where he could feel my heart beat The complete 
case of misery about the man was rent and showed the 
human underneath. I kept his right hand, he put the 
other about my shoulder, and so we went down the rainy 
road together. To everybody without, but they were 
very few, to everybody at door or window, my uncle 
shouted : 

" See here I That is my brother. He murdered that 
lad's mother and his own wife ; murdered her a-purpose. 
Look how fond they are of one another I " 

It soon became known that something unusual was 
afoot Men, women and children ran to the doors, 
windows were flung open. We had much to bear, though 
we looked straight ahead and had the dulling rain in our 
eyes and ears. I clung to my father, thinking to support 
him ; I found that he was supporting me. 
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At the further end of the village the excitement seemed 
to have got there before us. Alf Skeel's big lads stood in 
the roadway, unruly cubs, with Charley Loosemore and 
Sid Clark, and jeered us to our faces. Suddenly from 
behind our backs, I know not whence, Ivy Sivil had 
dashed in among them wild and wet. They were taken 
by surprise, under disadvantage, flustered by the rain, 
their hands in their pockets ; she slapped and scratched 
at will. My uncle's fearful words of killing were in 
their ears. They took to their heels, partly bullied, but 
mainly frightened out of their heavy-footed stolidity. 

The road led directly to Clayton Station. The noon 
train to Nottingham was signalled. My father's arm was 
still about my shoulder ; he had drawn me aside into the 
booking-ofSce before I fully understood the significance of 
the action. I saw him fumble in his pocket with more 
hope than faith ; I emptied the contents of mine into his 
hand. Between us we had as much money as would 
purchase tickets for the county town ; perhaps a few pence 
over. 

My uncle followed us in. To the few dank passengers 
he repeated his insulting words, and again to the booking- 
clerk when he took a ticket after us for Nottingham. We 
had to stand in the midst and endure their eyes. We 
kept close together and tried to shield one another. 

He entered the same compartment of the train. We 
were closely packed, and the other travellers grumbled at 
the contact of our dripping clothes. As soon as we had 
fairly started he put his finger across at us, and said in 
the face of the man who sat beside us : 

" Of course you've heard o' the Worksop wife-killing 
case ? Well, that's him, that's Reuben Allison I He 
killed Sally Palethorpe. And this is my newy, this is 
Edward Allison, this is his son. I brought him up from 
this height-th, whilst his father, him there, was in 
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prison for murdering his mother. But when it comes to 
a choice he chooses him. Yer'd think 'e liked 'aving his 
mother put out o' the road." 

And his finger went from one to the other of us, and 
the folks looked, and the nearest shrank away from him 
and from us ; and a timid lady wanted to read the directions 
for stopping the train, but could not find her spectacles. 
At the next station all the passengers in the compartment 
except our three selves got out, and but one got in. My 
uncle repeated his accusations in the astonished ears of 
that one. Then he sat glowering at us with eyes which 
were more terrible than his words. And nobody else 
spoke. 

At the last stoppage before Nottingham he delayed the 
ticket collecting while he said to the collector : 

" Look at that man I look at him I PVaps yer never 
saw his like afore. He murdered his wife." 

" May be, guVnor," said the collector impatiently, " but 
you look more like it yourself. Ticket, please." 

" Me ? I never did noat o' the sort. Or else my nevvy 
there — he loves murderers " 

The snap of the door cut his denunciation short 

" He that is without sin among you " said my 

father in a subdued unrecriminating voice. 

" What d yer mean ? " said my uncle. 

" Let him first cast a stone." 

But my uncle's senses were so turbid that still he did 
not understand. 

" Did I ever cast a stone at you ? Never. I struck 
yer once; which you've never forgiven me. Yer told 
Sally — yer can talk — an' set 'er again me. Now you've 
spoke to the lad an' set him again me." 

My father only shook his head. 

' 'E means, mester," said a rough voice — ^it came from 
a neW'Comtx who sat in the far corner — " 'e means, as I 
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tek it| yer should be quite sure yerVe noat chalked up 
again yoursen, afore yer come down so 'ard an' so often 
on 'im." 

My uncle sat a while brooding over what was said ; 
then suddenly leaning over to me he said, and his breath 
was hot in my face : 

" Did I ever kill anybody, man, woman or child ? " 

I shrank as far back as I could, and answered, " No, 
but you might do." 

" Might ? What do yer mean ? " 

I did not really know what I meant and did not 
attempt to say ; but his face was somehow mixed in one 
confusion with all my recollections of that dreadful 
newspaper reading, of my wakeful dreams in the ensuing 
night, of my vain endeavours to fix them upon paper, of 
all I had ever read or heard of homicide by one blow. I 
got as far from him and as near to my father as I could, 
and found my fear less in so doing. For it was no piece 
of decrepitude that I leant against but a strong large- 
framed support. In proportion as I had been slipping 
back into a boy, he had been advancing into full manhood. 
When I looked up to him and he looked down on me I 
thought him something to be proud of, despite the rough 
common clothes he wore, the marks of service on his 
hands, his wet hair clinging to his face, ay, and despite 
even the words that made him hang his head. 

" What d* yer mean ? " asked my uncle a second and a 
third time, " Do yer mean oat ? " 

My father took up the word; the train was then 
slowing down before entering the Nottingham station. 

*' Richard,'' he said in a low supplicating voice. 

'' Let it be I " said my uncle with angry hoarseness. 
"The tother end o* my name's mucked up wi* your 
handling. Let that be." 

"Hear me then. I can't give you what my boy is 
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minded to give me." I felt the pressure of his hand 
kindlier on me. ''I can't, I say. I might cast the 
blessing away, I mayn't transfer it But God forbid I 
should defraud you of your share in him.** 

"Share?" said my unde, widening his nostrils as 
though to sniff up the more anger. " Share, did yer say ? 
ril share noat wi' you ; Fll share noat with a murderer. 
He had to choose betwixt uz. And he has chose.'' 

So saying he got up and opened the door. The train 
was not yet at a stand though it had reached the platform. 
My father seized him by the coat to stay him. He 
angrily smote away the friendly hand and stepped out. 
He was thrown sideways to the ground. Immediately he 
was ringed in out of our sight by a rush of bystanders to 
his help. When my father got to him, he was sitting up 
with much support, but seemed scarcely aware of himself. 
My father took him by the hand. 

'' Are you hurt ? " he said. 

The touch or the voice seemed to rouse him. He pulled 
his hand away and stood up. 

" That man has killed Sally I " he cried. " Fetch the 
poUcel" 

The dust of his fall adhered to his dank clothes ; there 
was blood on one cheek and one hand ; his face was of a 
purplish grey, the colour of a threat ; his eyes saw but 
one thing. The little crowd stood away from him. The 
officer who would have taken his name for violation of the 
Company's by-laws held back. 

" Where's the police ? " he cried. " Take him up I He 
has killed Sally I He first cheated me out of her, and 
now he has killed her. Hustle 'im away, string 'im up. 
But don't tread on the little un ; he is but a little un. 
The proof on 't 's on the back of 'is right 'and. Here I " 

He held forth his own right hand as he spoke, and 
smote the back of it He saw the blood there. 
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"What's that?" he said in the low awestruck voice 
of self-communion. "Blood? Has he killed her or 
have I?" 

Then he turned furious again and more furious. " It's 
a lie," he cried, "a damned lie I The man that married her 
has murdered her. He married her and he has murdered 
her. The proof on't is, it'll rub off my hand but it 
wain't oflF his. See ! " 

He wiped his bloody hand on the skirts of his coat. 
My father, seeing he could do no good, but rather 
provoked his brother's anger, beckoned me away and 
we walked quickly out of the station. But even as we 
went I heard my uncle's voice again : 

" It wain't come out I But don't believe it, men. This 
time don't believe it. I never killed Sally. I'd ha' killed 
a many others first. It's a lie I Another of his ! Where 
is he?" 

There is a footbridge over the station from Station 
Street to Queen's Road. My father led me to it, hoping 
to gain thereby some quiet spot in the part of the town 
called the Meadows ; but my uncle followed us with a 
noisy rabble at his heels. He pursued us the length of 
the bridge with his violent words. 

" If yer say I've killed her, prove it. You're a lying 
swine. I never killed man, woman or child. Never I 
He's killed her, he's killed her I Sally Palethorpe, his 
wife I By God he has ! " 

At the head of the descending stairs a man with an 
apron on, some sort of mechanic, stayed him a little 
roughly. It was Monday and perhaps the man was not 
quite sober. 

"Killed his wife, hes 'e?" he said. "Hear, hear! 
'E's a proper sort. There's one less. Nay, let the 
honest man be, or a'U mug yer i' the mouth." 

I looked back over my shpulder ; we were then at the 

\6 
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foot of the stairs ; I saw the glad wrath leap out at 
uncle's eyes. He seized the meddler about the \ 
and hurled him down the stairs. Thud, thud, thud, tl 
and the unhappy man lay at my feet with his : 
broken, writhing in the agonies of death. The 
left me. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MIDNIGHT 

That evening, when the better shops were closed and 
the streets were dimmer lacking their brilliant lights, I 
started to walk back to Cockerby in order that I might 
see to the security of the house and property, and above 
all attend to the wants of the live things dependent on 
us, which were at that moment we doubted not suffering 
through our absence. Moreover I was to come to some 
agreement with Mrs, Scrimsher, whereby Scrim sher, 
under her supervision always understood, should act as 
bailiff to my uncle's interests until a permanent arrange- 
ment could be made, 

I had obstinately chosen to walk, contrary to my 
father's opinion. He feared I was not sufHciently re- 
covered from the fainting fit which my first dreadful 
sight of death had brought upon me. But a boy always 
thinks himself as strong as he has occasion to be. For 
I was shy of entering the station where we had been so 
disgraced in the morning, and besides I was desirous 
of not reaching the village before the lights were out, 
the public-houses closed and the last wayfarer gathered 
in. At eleven o'clock I knew I might reckon on Alf 
Skeel being safely within doors ; or if not he would be 
snoring under some hedge or wall, to all intents and 
purposes at home. Accordingly I made my calculations 
so as to reach Cockerby by eleven o'clock. 

843 
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My father was remaining at Nottingham to consult a 
lawyer and tend as well as he could the interests of his 
unhappy brother. He walked with me part of the way. 
You may be sure we did not talk much ; you may be 
sure it was not for want of things to say. Again and 
again the thought came to me, how strange it was that 
what I should have most desired in the world, I had got 
by means of such terror and mixed with such irremediable 
misfortune. 

At Bardwell, three miles out of the borough, my father 
turned back and left me ; I had given him my last assur- 
ance that I felt capable of the journey. But I found 
there was a weakness in me which I had not suspected. 
So long as there were people on the road, though few, 
they seemed to keep it clear of aught else ; but when I 
was in the last third of my walk, between Shipham and 
Clayton, when the moon had gone down and no house 
was within sight, then it came upon me. 

I stopped, all at once, in the loneliest darkest part 
of the road ; my hair stood up and my skin was alive 
with prickles. I cast a glance behind me, and saw what 
I knew I should see, among the writhing trees, a face 
and perhaps a body ; a face of a deathly greenish grey, 
upturned, distorted, and its neck broken. I ran, ran 
until I reached houses. Smug semi-detached villas so- 
called, of the Nottingham cut, there was nothing super- 
natural about them; besides there were lights behind 
some of the windows. 

But when I had traversed Clayton and entered the dark 
throat of our Cockerby lane, I felt the same prickly terrbr 
under my shirt. I turned back and went into the station. 
It was unlighted, but its common dusty ugliness was 
distinctly with me ; I seemed to smell it, and it comforted 
me. I sat on a bench while two goods trains at long 
intervals rolled past, then I fell asleep. In my sleep I 
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was in some great town, and I heard the rumbling of 
carts and cabs over the stones ; a very great town, for 
there were many carts and cabs and much noise. But 
the noise grew so that not the stoniest of roads nor the 
briskest of wheel-traffic could account for it. It was 
thunder, and again louder thunder; it was a contention 
between thunder and artillery ; it was a more than mortal 
uproar. And suddenly out of the midst of the noise a 
thing sprang at me, a live thing with a dead face and a 
broken neck, but it had a furious and most tremendous 
tail. I could not rise, I could not scream, but just as 
the dead eyes opened on me and the dead mouth gaped 
for me, I awoke. A goods train was thundering by. 

When I had been awake long enough to understand 
that I had slept and dreamt, I judged from that it must 
then be after midnight, and somehow got satisfaction out 
of it. I quitted the station ; I walked down the lane and 
through the length of the village, not without tremor 
certainly, but without any such seizure as had before 
mastered me. Besides the bark of Sanders's dog was 
company to me from the turn of the road almost to the 
bridge. The house the Sivils had lived in was still 
unoccupied; it was said to be unlucky, nobody would 
take it. Its windows did not look at me like Roadley's 
windows next door or Bates's windows just opposite, but 
with a bad black leer. I hastened by. I passed the 
mill, and the sound of the gushing stream made me think 
the more of poor drowned folk and other violent deaths. 
If I had had anywhere to run to I believe I should have 
run again, but needs must constrained me to keep my 
self-possession. 

And so I reached the cottage where I hitherto had 
lived. I did not think of it as home, and never did again; 
my hopes and desires, ay, and my fears too, were all 
outside of it I stretched my hand out to the dark shadow 
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where the gate should be. The dark shadow stirred, 
uttered a startled cry, rushed by me. I won't deny but 
I was horribly afraid, both of that thing and of what I 
had been fearing all the night. I laid hold of the gate, 
I do not know whether for support or with the thought 
of flying into the house. The gate was still rattling 
under my hand, when I heard a sound as of a stone 
striking the top rail. The instant after I was myself hit 
smartly between the shoulders. I turned about and a 
like missile just missed my head ; I heard the whiz of it. 
I was angry and not so much afraid ; I knew that what 
I feared did not throw stones. I rushed towards the 
spot whence they had seemed to come. There was the 
sound of scuffling feet ; another stone hastily aimed went 
wide of me ; I only heard it drop. I rushed on ; a piece 
of the black hedge was suddenly parted from the rest and 
flew down the lane. I went after it as fast as I could go. 
Near where the lane begins to skirt the Trent I had so 
far gained upon it that the fugitive blotch had taken a 
distinct human shape of its own. It grew more like a 
woman than a man. I had my hand out to touch it when 
suddenly it swerved, making as though it would have 
plunged into the river. I stopped and stood. It was not 
merely that I had overshot the turn ; fear of forcing on 
some desperate deed held me back. 

" Is it yo. Sailor ? " cried a shrill voice, easily recognis- 
able as Ivy's. 

"Yes." 

" Then a gi'e up." 

She came up the bank to me panting. 

"A guessed — it mun be yo," she said. "Ver alius — 
so 'ard to best." 

We walked back together up the lane. 

" Though yer can't 'ardly say a were clean bet neither ; 
for if 't hadn't been yo a'd ha' joomped ia" 
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She looked back on the dark snaky river and shuddered. 

" That's 'ow it meks me goo now," she said. " Rum, 
ecn't it ? Speshily at night Iver sin — the flood." 

" What did you hull at me for ? " 

" Did it 'urt ? " 

" I don't like to be hulled at whether it hurts or not." 

" Well, a tho't it might be oad Bakewell looking round 
for summat to snake ; so a shied a stun or two just to 
try. But as soon as yer begun to run a knowed it warn't 
Bakewell ; yer runned too sober. Then a tho't it might 
be Smart's Joe. But when yer didn't leave off runnin' 
a knowed it warn't im; a can goo without Joe. So 
thinks I to mysen, if it een't Sailor a'd better be wet nor 
welted." She shivered. '* Though the watter's co'd — now — 
at night" 

" How is it you're out so late ? " 

" Oh, there's no accountin' for my hours, A like the 
day becos there's sich a deal yer can see, an' a like the 
night becos there's sich a deal yer can't see. An' if a 
want to stop out late, there een't nubbudy now to gi' me 
a hiding for 't." 

" Haven't you got anywhere to sleep ? " 

*' Oh, ah ; any wheer but watter's a bed at night-time. 
But a'm free to sleep wi' Remnant's Poll when a like. 
She kicks, but she don't sleep in 'er boots." 

'' But the door will be fastened." 

" The winder wain't" 

We had returned to our gate. I asked if she were 
hungry. 

" Yer can gi' me a bit o' bread," she replied, " or bread 
an' summat, if yer like ; a 'm niver so chock-full but what 
a can eat a meal or two. But a alius was a glutton for 
bread." 

We went up to the door. I entered. Ivy remained on 
the threshold with a delicacy new to her. I struck a 
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^iJit, got a loaf of bread and some cheesy and to^L them 
out to ber. Something I had a glimpse oi in her face 
made me hold the candle up, that I mig^t see it better. 
The comers of her eyes were red, and there were tear- 
streaks not quite dry on her pale cheeks. 

** What have you been crying for?" I asked. 

Immediately I saw fresh tears start out as if to answer 



''Oh, Sailor, is it all true what they say? And 'as 
your unde and oad Goss both got to be hung ? ** 

My trouble which had given me a few minutest partial 
rest came back upon m^ and from the outsid^ so that I 
could fairly see how large it was. I groaned out and 
went in, and setting the candle down cm the table turned 
away from it She entered the house^ stole round to m^ 
and peered into my face, striving to read it in the dim 
wavering light 

**Are yer cryin'. Sailor?* she said. **Becos, don't 
I can do it on my head; it^s no trouble to me; but yo 
can't. Sailor." 

'Tm not crying," I replied gruffly. I moved further 
from her and the light. 

" But if yer want very much, y'ad better, after alL" 

'' I don't want," I replied more gruffly. 

^ A wish a'd summat to gi'e yer." 

I knew she was searching her pocket, on the remote 
chance that there might be some forgotten treasure at the 
bottom of it worthy of my acceptance. But at that 
moment I grudged having even my back exposed to 
scrutiny; I moved as far as I could from her and the 
light She did not misimderstand the movement 

" All right," she said, " a'm gooin'." 

She made a little pause, but long enough for me to 
have put something friendly in or at least dviL I said 
nothing. 
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'' Good-night/' she said, and ran off as though wishful 
to leave my answering or not answering uncertain. 

But there was a little repressed falter wrapped up in the 
carelessness of her farewell, which perhaps I should 
hardly have noticed if she had remained. I turned, but 
not in time to say good-night again. The house seemed 
very still and dark and lonely. I saw by the candle her 
loaf and slice of cheese on the table, forgotten. I do not 
say I was not glad of the need to run after her. Though 
she had started off so quickly yet she had not got far. 

" You've left your bread," I said. 

"So a have," she answered, and took it from me. 
'' What a sap-'eaded mop a am I" She added a laugh that 
was barely a snigger. 

I was in no haste to get back into the lonely house. I 
turned up the lane with her. 

" Where are yer gooin* ? " she asked. 

" Fm going to walk with you as far as Remnant's." 

"What for?" 

"To see as Stimson's dog don't worry you." 

" Fm non afraid o' Stimson's dog/' 

"You are." 

" Well, not much." 

"You are." 

" Well, so's other folks." 

"^r^they?" 

" A know yo aren't." 

We walked up into the village. The miller's dog, a 
short-haired short-tempered cross-bred shepherd, was 
asleep and did not molest us. I did not speak, I did not 
look, but I could hear my companion's steps, three to two 
of mine, and there seemed fewer shadows by the road- 
side than when last I went that way, alone. As we 
crossed the bridge that spans the mill-stream she shivered 
and came nearer to me. I asked her why she did so. 
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** Becos watter's so co'd," she replied. 

I stopped by Remnant's gate and she stopped. I 
wanted to say something but had not the least idea what. 
Ivy, usually so bold and loquacious, neither looked nor 
spoke. The silence lasted so long, that if we had had 
daylight to see one another's faces by, it would have been 
highly embarrassing. As it was I had an awkward feelings 
as though I were fixed and could not get away. 

Suddenly she said, " A don't hate yer, Sailor." 

She flew across the road, and was immediately lost in 
the darkness. Whither she went I did not know, but it 
was not into Remnant's. 

I returned without haste to the dark and lonely house. 
The candle had died out, and I had to grope among 
shadows to find the matches. Then when I had a little 
light about me in the midst of half a world of darkness, 
the silence of the place most struck me ; and I thought 
for the first time since I had left Nottingham of the poor 
fasting animals committed to my charge. A horse, even 
a pig, seemed better company than those still shadows. 
I lighted the lantern and went out into the yard. 

I had expected to hear the horse, the pigs and the calf 
unite in a clamorous chorus at the first sound of my foot ; 
but their quietude surprised, somewhat alarmed me. I 
strode across to the stable. Brownie pulled at his chain 
and gave me a friendly whinny, but there was chop and 
to spare in his manger and a half-empty bucket stood by 
the door. I looked in at the calf; he was l3dng on clean 
straw, comfortably chewing his cud. I went down to the 
sties ; I stood and counted three several full-fed snores, 
and returned to the house relieved. 

I did not need to ask myself twice who it was that had 
cared for the poor beasts during our absence. The 
friendly deed made a warmth about my heart ; but it was 
mixed with the painful thought that I had missed paying 
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the suitable thanks, and might never again have an 
opportunity. And it came upon me then what I had been 
wanting to say to Ivy, when I stood so long over my 
leave-taking ; I would have asked her for her knife back. 

I had but a short sleep that night, if any. There was 
something about the house that I disliked; every dark 
comer seemed to hide something. When I came down in 
the morning I went straight out of doors. A hare was 
hanging to the latch outside by a wire, probably the wire 
that had snared it. It was still warm, and the dew was 
fresh on its fur. On the door above was chalked in large 
unlearned characters, " for pore old gos." In turning to 
read it I kicked something down off the step. It was 
Ivy's pocket-knife. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

FOURTEEN YEARS PASS 

Fourteen years, and I have been a man so long that I 
have aknost forgotten the shape of a boy's thoughts. I 
have come to Lincohi for a purpose which has kept me 
there some time. While I walk its ancient crooked streets 
and round and about its great minster, the picture of St 
Hugh of Lincoln is gradually forming in my mind, as he 
tripped along under the Roman Arch carolling aloud his 
''O alma redemptoris." A solitary woman in black 
looked out of the one high window in an else blank wall 
and longed and listened ; and the yellow-robed Jew from 
behind the massy pier peeped after him with his wicked 
eyes. 

Mr. Leese met me in High Street and stopped his 
Norfolk cart to speak to me. He had bought one or two 
of my paintings at a moderate price. He was what is 
called a patron of art, partly out of a love of art, partly 
in the expectation that his son and heir would sell the 
pictures at a profit and pay off his racing debts. I 
remembered his place was somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. 

" What are you doing here," he said, " you who have 
cattle neither to buy nor to sell, lucky fellow ? " 

I said what was necessary. 

"Been here a fortnight? Then you're ripe for a 
change; you're longing for the smell of the hay-reek. 

asa 
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Come and stop with us for a week or two. We're flat 
at Fewston, it's true, but not so flat as that Yorkshire 
slab you stand on." 

I hate to meet fresh faces, and Mrs. Leese's face was 
fresh to me every time I saw it ; I got further off, 

" My wife is away just nowj but you are used to living 
en gargon. If you wait here another fortnight you'll put 
another dash of lamp-black in your greens, and that will 
be a dash too much." 

The brick and stucco and plate-glass and modem 
merchandise about me looked fearfully ugly ; I came 
nearer again. 

"Step up. What's your hotel? Tom shall settle 
your bill and bring your traps on. Come by train, Tom," 

It pleased me greatly to have that ordinary trouble 
taken off my hands. I gave my purse to the groom at 
the restive horse's head and got up beside Mr. Leese. 
We were soon bowling along between green hedges. 

Next morning my host said to me, " I'm not going to 
show you my pigs. You'd overlook their beauties and 
praise them for their defects, which would hurt their 
feelings. You won't want me ? Then I am going to see 
how our new mower acts. Pray use the house and house- 
hold with the same freedom as if they were your own ; or 
rather considerably more. If you have any orders for 
the stables, send for the head groom." 

" Thank you, I shall walk." 

" Where to ? " 

" I don't know." 

" The only spot whence you get anything like a view 
is from a knoll — look I yonder, by the park gates. You 
can see Lincoln very distinctly." 

I went off in the opposite direction to the view, across 
the not extensive park to a gate opening into a stony 
lane. The day was hot, untempered by any breeze; I 
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should have done better to have remained on the grass 
and walked in and out and to and fro among the oaks 
and elms, listening to the near sharp tap of a woodpecker 
or the far-away coo of the wood-pigeons. Ordinarily I 
should have done so, but on that day the desire was in 
me to go forwards. I walked a stretch of the stony lane, 
but it reflected the glare of the sun so intensely, that I 
was glad to turn aside to a footpath which crossed fields 
of parched wheat and barley, fragrant beans and clover. 
Here and there a rook sailed lazily round in the hot still 
air, as though he had not the energy to choose an alight- 
ing place. 

After the fields a dusty road winding through an in- 
significant hamlet ; then more fields, I taking no intentional 
direction, but for the most part feeling the heat of the sun 
on my left cheek. I had no purpose in thus persisting ; 
I was hot and tired, and had to pull my hat over my eyes 
to shield them from the pain of seeing ; but sometimes 
even from boyhood I have been seized with a like un- 
reasonable disinclination to turning back. 

The last stretch of field-way was long, and mostly 
through grass. The cattle did not feed steadily, but 
gathered in restless groups under every appearance of 
shade. A fly-goaded beast stiffened his tail and galloped 
bellowing across the close, in a vain endeavour to 
escape from his little tormentor. I had lost all trace of 
a path, and had to make my devious way by gap or gate 
as well as I could. Suddenly, as I had found a practicable 
place in the last high hedge, a cool breeze smote me on 
the cheek that the sun had smitten. I leapt over and to 
my surprise found myself on the bank of a considerable 
river. I knew that it must be the Trent I had not 
thought to be so near. I had not seen it since the night 
when I chased Ivy Sivil to its brink. It was as though a 
piece of my childhood had arisen before me. I stood and 
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looked. There where I had stood I sat ; I could not look 
long enough. 

After a while, and I know not how long a while, I heard 
a bawling over me. My first thought was a boy's thought, 
to jump up and run away. I jumped up — but did not run 
away — just in time to avoid the towing cable of an up- 
coming barge. The teamster spoke injuriously of my 
sight, hearing and general ability, and his mates on board 
seconded him. The bargemen of my childhood were their 
brethren* I stood aside while the pair of strong horses 
by alow short steps hauled the heavy timber-laden boat up- 
stream ; then I followed them like their wake. The cool 
breeze smelling of the water and the water-weeds blew in 
my face ; I was neither hungry nor thirsty nor tired. 

I had been used to seeing the river valley banked in by 
low but steep hills, sometimes springing cliff-like from the 
water's edge, sometimes receding for a mile or two. 
Where I then found myself its surroundings were as flat 
as Lincolnshire ; but it was the same river and had the 
same voice. At every step I took something fell from me 
which I had got by recent contacts. Every step took me 
further from the schools and the exhibitions and the press 
notices and the picture dealers, further from artists whose 
culmination is to get their studios " pictorially described '' 
in a sixpenny magazine. 

The eye went down, down into the cool water; it 
seemed as unfathomable as the blue skies which it reflected. 
The dark images of the tall elms were broken by the passage 
of the barge, then formed again, not still and death-like, 
but with the joyous quiver of life in them. The sand-martin 
and the house-martin skimmed its surface, and wagtails in 
faithful pairs flitted to and fro under the banks. The 
flowers were old friends of mine too : the forget-me-not 
on the brink, the blue-bell under the hedge, the water- 
betony, the rosy cluster of the rush \ipslaTvd\ti% ^XaSSc^j Sx^xsv 
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the shallow water. A grey crow rose from the opposite 
bank with one hoarse croak and flew slowly down-stream. 
The tower of a church was just visible on the other side 
above the tree-tops ; the few houses to be seen were 
mitigated by abundant foliage. There was the hum of 
haymakers two or three fields off. Every now and then 
the loud " Ho'd yer I " of the pitchers to the loader came 
to me with dulled distinctness. 

There was a ferry where a village lined the opposite 
bank; a tiny rain-streaked church, an inn, two or three 
red flat-faced farmhouses, and a sprinkling of gardened 
cottages between. I lay down again upon the grass, but 
so supported by one elbow that a strip of the river was 
still within my vision. Seen thus the nearer waters were 
hoar with shifting lights, the more distant were dark and 
still and glassy. In that darker portion a little cluster of 
ducks swam to and fro. Where the water was rippled 
and the current strong, a herd of Hereford bullocks had 
waded in ; they stood with their white faces down-stream 
swinging their impatient tails, and scrunched the gravel 
under their shifting feet 

I lay there while a two-gallon beer-bottle of brown stone- 
ware had gone twice in the hands of the same boy across 
the ferry to the inn, doubtless for the slaking of some 
haymakers' midday thirst. The first time it was proven 
to me that I was thirsty myself, but I put it by. The 
second time thirst brought hunger in to back it, and would 
not be put by, I had to rise and let the ferryman take 
me with him on his return. At the inn I got what to 
eat and drink they had, beer and bread and cheese. 
But the cheese was what we used to call a Colwick 
cheese, a damp round flat curdy thing, and it smelt of 
my old home at Cockerby after its sour 'cheesy fashion. 
I sat on a bench outside and ate it. The inn-keeper 
and a waggoner occupied a similar seat on the other side 
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of the doorway, and talked beerily about the Salvation 
Army. 

"A'm oppen to conviction about oat/' said the inn- 
keeper, " but watter-drinkin', quite oppen ; an' a don't 
objeck to religion when it don't interfair with a man's 
week-days. But a sha'n't easy be persuaded as drooms was 
meant an' created to play 'ymn tunes on." 

"Ah," said the waggoner. "An' them theer little 
jinking drooms as ihey call toombrils ; which naterally is 
summat for cattle to feed out on. That shows yer." 

"A like a religion," said the inn-keeper, "what yer can 
pass i' th' road wi'out noticin' on't. As a set 'ere a'il lay 
yer a can yer can't say whether a've got a tanner i' my 
pocket or no." 

The waggoner shook his head. 

*' That's my notion o' religion." 

" Ah," said the waggoner. " An' scarrin' rash yoong 
osses like oat, wi' singin' like oat — what's the sense o' that ? 
Tell me that. Ah call that a religion for tailors, ah 
do." 

" An' women tekkin' so much on theirsens," said the 
inn-keeper ; " that's clean agen my principles. They was 
made to set theirsens down an' listen to huz." 

" Ah," said the waggoner. " An' their foonny bonnets 
— what's the sense o' them ? Ah believe i' folk lookin' like 
oother folk." 

" A tell yer what," said the inn-keeper with an ear-tickling 
pause. 

" Ah ? " said the waggoner. 

" If women gets mooch forrader an' more the hupperer 
hand nor what they are, they'll leave noat for huz mankind 
but one thing." 

" Ah ? " said the waggoner. 

" A dose o' stratcheny." 

"Ah," said the waggoner. 
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The landlady appeared at the door ; she had a waist of 
no mean importance and a shiny purple face crowned with 
a mop of flaming red hair. Of her eyes one was iSxed 
and one a rover. 

" What's that youVe sayin' ? " she asked. 

"We was just talkin' the harmy ower," said her 
husband. 

" And them as is better nor yoursen." 

" The harmy mostly, missis," said the waggoner. 

She overlooked the waggoner and looked over her 
husband. 

" If ah couldn't talk about summat which a knew a 
little bit what is and what isn't, a'd — a'd mek believe a 
were deef an' doomb." 

With that she withdrew, leaving the men to sip their 
beer in chastened silence. Presently the waggoner re- 
membered his team, took up his whip and went lobbing 
off; the landlord stole quietly into the house as though 
he feared to wake somebody ; I remained with my back 
against the wall. The strip of shade in which I sat grew 
broader; the afternoon hush fell upon all things. The 
droning voices of a man and woman came to me inter- 
mittently through some open window. The roar of distant 
trains was a stationary sound that arose and died. The 
river glided by, and with it the world. 

When I looked again the shadow of the poplar in front 
of the inn was as long as itself. A fisherman was sitting 
on the other bench talking politics and fish with the land- 
lord ; so far as I could gather his politics were iSsh. The 
trains sounded nearer, they came and went I arose stiffly, 
meaning to go. A barge with its sail spread was creeping 
slowly down the stream, while its crew of three laboured 
with their long boat-hooks to direct its course. The green 
that the vessel was painted was a very unusual green 
except in pigment. Perhaps that was why I sat down 
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again, promising myself to set off as soon as the boat was 
out of sight. But just before it would have turned the 
bend in the river, it ran aground upon some gravelly 
shoal. The men strained at their hooks, all on one side, 
but they did not move it Their profanity arrived at my 
ears, but softened into a mere river noise. I took the 
detention in a more philosophic temper than they did, and 
immediately ordered tea. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE BIG DRUM 

The barge was got off" with the help of a team of horses 
which was on its homeward way from the hay-field. I 
had long finished my tea, and I began to think of return- 
ing to Fewston Hall. I inquired the way thither of the 
landlord, but the landlady came out in time to answer 
me. She had hitherto exactly measured her civilities by 
the amount of my orders, which were moderate. 

" Smith wants hafe a pint/' she said to her husband, 
and having thus dismissed him turned to me. " Yer'U 
ev to cross the ferry again, sir, if yer don't object, to 
Moleby, sir. There's a footpad frum theer — anybody 'ud 
point it out to you^ sir — as '11 tek yer straight to Lock- 
ington. There's a station theer, an' Whissenham, as is 
nubbut a short two mile frum Fewston 'AH, is on'y a 
station off. A know it because a were born theer, sir." 

" Is it far to Lockington ? " 

" Well, sir, it's fur for a gentleman." 

" How far would it be for a cottager, or a cottager's 
nephew ? " 

" Oh, sich as them, sir — mebbe a matter o' three mile." 

''A footpath?" 

" If yer don't mind the trouble, sir. But m'appen yer'd 
prefer to ride, sir ? " 

" If I should prefer could I find means to do so ? •* 

Her husband had lounged out again. 

ate 
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''Buttress keeps a gig," he said 

" Buttress ? " said she in the height of contempt " Goo 
you an' Buttress yer customers." 

" Th' 'ouse is empty, Liz/' he answered with a weak 
retreating attempt at resistance. 

" Then goo an' Buttress yersen. A filthy dutty trap, 
sir," she said turning to me, " as that man gets drunk in, 
beastly drunk — if you'll excuse me sayin' so, sir — ^iv'ry 
market day. To-morrer's market day at Newark." 

"And he'U get drunk in it ? " 

"As sure as liquor is liquor, sir." 

"Well, is there any soberer vehicle? " 

She considered 

"There's old Flewitt, sir, he hes a gig, as were his 
father's an' 'is father's father's afore 'im ; furder a can't 
say. It were niver knowed to goo more nor five mile 
a hour ; betwixt four an' five yer may tek for the pace 
on 't. There's 'Arrlman too, he keeps a dogcart or 
summat that-a-way ; but it's a tidy step — 'Arriman's is 
a hodd house — and 'e's not ower an' above accommo- 
datin' neither, to nubbudy. A do believe he'd as lieve 
disappint hissen as not" 

" Is that all ? " 

" No, sir " — she hesitated — " there's Wackerbarth's, an' 
his is the nystest turn-out of all. But do you object to 
'bacca, sir ? " 

'* That depends on the quality." 

" That a shouldn't like to sweer to ; 'e buys it o' Burgess." 

Burgess it seemed was a trade rival. 

"Any'ow 'e'd expect to smoke, sir, blow the wind 

which road it might A believe that man " she turned 

to her husband, whose profile was just visible behind the 
door, as though she hoped thus to smooth the rudeness 
of her communication to me — " A do believe 'e'd claim 
to smoke if he were drivin' a hearse." 
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I got her to point me out the way to Wackerbarth's, 
and also to repeat her directions for Lockington. I 
thanked her and went. But I neither stepped down to 
the ferry-boat nor turned towards Wackerbarth's ; I don't 
know why — to this day I don't know. I walked up the 
river-side, as I had done before, very leisurely, with 
my eyes on what was before me, not looking but simply 
resting. 

After a while I became aware that the river was lost 
to my sight, I was in a narrow lane which approached 
the river-side so obliquely that I had entered it without 
any conscious change of direction. Still I strolled on 
thinking all the time of turning back. Soon the little 
lane ran into a hard highway apparently much frequented. 
Still I neither went back nor by holding on kept the green 
hedges on either hand of me ; as I should have done the 
day before and the day after. I think the lassitude of 
my body was on my will too. I turned up the road 
towards the main village, whither I had no call to go. 

Presently I heard the dim thud of a drum ; to that the 
faint brazen squeal of other instruments ; then just the hint 
of men and women singing. Folks came to their doors 
and looked up the road expectantly. I stopped too and 
listened. Human voices in the distance, however poor 
their quality and execution, have ever a wailing music in 
them that fills the ear with a sad pleasure. But soon a 
little mob marched briskly round the bend of the road, 
and their drum and brass blared upon us in full discordant 
harshness. I looked about for a way by which to walk 
aside, but there was none. The mob came briskly on in 
a cloud of white dust, some laughing, some shouting, some 
clapping their hands, some singing a hymn ; the big drum 
kept time for them, and the squealing brass marred it. 

But there was a tall woman in the forefront with a 
tambourine in her hand ; her feet seemed to dance as she 
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walked, her eyes were drunk with fervour, she clashed her 
tambourine above her head. When I had seen her the 
rest was nothing. Just before she reached me she came 
to a stop, abruptly; and unexpectedly too as it would 
appear, for the crowd pressing forward over-passed her, so 
that nothing of her was visible but the dark-skinned face 
enclosed by a Salvation bonnet and the large vigorous 
hand that uplifted the tambourine. 

She opened her mouth and song came out of it. At 
the sound there was a hush ; even the boys were still ; 
or perhaps the silence was within me and little outward 
noises passed unheeded. It was neither a cultivated nor 
a sugary voice, that woman's, but it marched, and what 
she sang was in her gleaming eyes. 

**Who is on the Lord's side to-night? 
Who is ready with the Lord to fight? 
Who has girt his sword upon his thigh ? 
Who is ready for the Lord to die? 

That zealous *' 1 1 " was taken up at a shout by every 
person I verily believe within hearing. I do not think 
they could resist the heart-thrilling call. As for me, the 
woman's eyes seemed to be upon me, in me. Perhaps 
that was their quality and everybody within range of 
them felt them as I did. A little one had been tugging at 
my trousers and claiming to be lifted up. I was glad of 
that pretext to stoop ; I lifted her up and held her as a 
shield between me and the woman. She sang on. The 
words were far more distinct than spoken speech ; they 
filled the ear ; they had meanings of their own. 

**We are 'listed for the Lord to-day. 
Turn we never backward from the fray. 
Where we go before us God has gone ; 
As we march we tread His prints upon. 
" On ! " 
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" On I " shouted the people, " On ! " And the passionate 
voice was drowned again in the blare of trumpet, thud of 
drum, and the general upraising of the common voices 
about her. The crowd marched, she in the midst of it, 
and it was my fancy that to the last her eyes were on me. 

When I was able to take note of it, there was a woman 
by me receiving her child out of my arms and thanking 
me for my care of it 

'* Who is it ? " I asked. 

"Who, sir?" She looked into my face, and said 
again, ''I see you mean Sister Ruth, sir." She had a 
watery brightness about her own eyes. 

" The woman who sang," said I. 

'' Yes, that's Sister Ruth." 

" Ruth ? " I ejaculated 

It was a good name, but somehow — I cannot express 
my exact feeling — somehow it did not satisfy me. Perhaps 
because there was no surname to it 

^ Yes," answered the woman. As she spoke and spoke 
the brightness died out of her eyes. "Maybe you've 
heard of her, sir ? There's a deal of talk about her, a 
deal. Some of the men talk about little else. Well, folk 
must talk. Some of 'em speaks well of 'er and some 
speaks ilL So who knows what to think ? " 

"What ill do they speak of her?" asked I, ready to 
be indignant 

" Oh, becos she preaches, sir." 

"Ah ? And what is the good they say of her ?* 

The woman thought it over. 

" I suppose that must be becos she preaches too." 

" Ah ? And what do you think of her ? " 

" Why, she's nothink but a sarving-lass after all, sir, 
just like one of uz, so I can't be expected to think much 
to her." 

But I remembered the watery brightness of her eyes. 
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although they had so soon slipped back into common 
dulness. 

*' Didn't you shout '!'?"! asked. 

'* Well, sir, when the tothers do it what's a body to 
do? I'm ashamed of it afterwards, but so long as she 
sings I must cry and shout and carry on. But I'll not be 
converted ; no, sir ! I'm church and always was, and was 
never used to no such goings on. Mr. Spyby don't think 
much to her, but he don't say a deal agen her." 

" Mr. Spyby is your clergyman ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Perhaps he couldn't say anything against her ? " 

" Oh dear yes, sir, he's quite a larn'd gentleman ; I 
don't think there's anything he couldrit say, if he'd a 
mind to." 

The woman ran to catch her child who had again 
strayed from her during our talk, and I moved on. Soon 
I was by the river once more, but by what way I do not 
know. The rising breeze was good to my cheeks and 
hands. I walked with the current, going just as fast as 
it did. I threw a stone, making it do "ducks and 
drakes" across the water. I picked up another stone; 
then suddenly remembered I was fourteen years older 
than I had been, and dropped it. I sat down on the 
grassy slope in front of a clump of cherry-pie. Their tall 
flowers waved to and fro, bees visited them, and my 
thoughts imitated their busy hum. 

I remained there until the last belated bee had come 
and gone. I sat a while longer to make sure it was 
the last, then got up. The hand which pressed the grass 
to aid my rising was wet with dew. I looked about me. 
At some little distance from the river there were house- 
tops and the stunted tower of a church peering through 
a setting of tall trees ; which I remembered having seen 
from the other bank in the morning. I made towards 
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them across the fields as straight as I could. A pee- 
wheep rose from the ground and flew in large circles 
round and about me for the length of the first close; 
its wild melancholy cry was in keeping with my mood. 

I fell in with a cart-track across the grass and followed 
it Presently the track became a gated lane ; and on the 
gate a woman was sitting. It was at too great a distance 
for accurate vision, but I somehow surmised that she 
would be wearing a Salvation bonnet and a plain black 
frock; and as I drew up I found that it was so. She 
was looking the other way. I approached noiselessly 
on the dewy tuH) but when I was so near that I could 
have touched her, I said " Good-night," after the country 
fashion. 

" Good-night," responded she without surprise, without 
turning. 

It was the same voice, but I could not see the face. 
It had begun to be dusk upon the ground, though where 
the bats flitted to and fro it was still light. A lark 
which perhaps my foot had disturbed sang in the serene 
air above us, sang as though he were conscious he had 
the sky to himself. 

" Do you live in this pleasant village ? " I asked. 

" Yes," said she. 

"Can you tell me" — surely my thought had been to 
inquire after a conveyance back to Fewston Hall and 
my anxious host — " Can you tell me where I could find 
a night's lodging? I have walked further than I in- 
tended." 

" It's like I can," she answered. 

She immediately stepped down and set ofi* at a good 
pace towards the houses. I thought I heard a low laugh, 
or it might have been but a little throaty cough. I 
opened the gate and followed her ; but the faster I went 
the faster strode she, keeping about a yard ahead of me. 
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at neither a run nor a walk, as though she had resolved I 
should not see her face. At the first house we came to 
she turned in by a wide wooden gate. I followed her, I 
might almost have said pursued her, down a short 
carriage drive to the house. It had out-houses grouped 
about it, and was a plain old farmstead, with an air of 
being something more than a plain old farmstead. 
"Perhaps a hydropathic establishment," thought I. 
Through the open door she entered a dark hall, but quickly 
as I entered after her I found myself alone. There was 
the shutting of some door in the interior ; then complete 
stillness. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A NIGHT DRIVE 

The gloom of night was already within the unlighted 
house. By what way my conductor had gone — I had 
almost said fled — I did not know. It never crossed my 
mind that she might have been playing a trick upon me. 
There was the scent of orchids somewhere close at hand. 

I stood there in that complete stillness, until I began to feel 
the awkwardness of my position, yet could not make up 
my mind to move off. At length I heard a sound without. 
I turned and looked. A bicycle lamp with the presump- 
tion of a bicycle and its rider behind it was travelling 
slowly up the drive. It stopped by the door ; something 
between a man and a woman alighted, canle briskly up 
the steps and in striding across the hall ran against me. 

" Hello I Who are you ? " said the new-comer, in a 
feminine voice, high-pitched, but quite self-possessed. 

" I b^ your pardon," said I. 

'' Not at all. It*s those beggars of servants who haven't 
lighted up. Nobody I know, I think ? " 

'M am quite a stranger here." 

"Oh." 

"To tell the truth, I have lost my way ^ 

"Oh!" 

" And am therefore in need of accommodation for the 
night" 

"Oh 1 1'* 

a68 
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My questioner moved between me and what little light 
came through the doorway. I hastened to say : 

" I perceive I have been misinformed, or have mis- 
understood " 

" The deuce and all 1 " 

After that there was nothing for me but to bundle 
my apologies into as compact a parcel as I could, and 
make for the door. But the woman put a hand before 
me. 

" No, you don't, either. And it won't pay you to show 
fight. When I've done scratching, there's my big brother 
just behind, six feet two. You may be a saint — can't say 
I ever saw one — you may be a gentleman ; at any rate 
you're in the dark and a stranger confessed. You don't 
go until I've either seen you or counted the spoons. 
Ruth I Dora ! Hang Dora I Ruth ! Don't presume on 
her being a woman or you'll be dropped on ; she has the 
strength of one man and the pluck of two. Ruth I 
Here 1 Ru-u-th ! " 

Still there was no answer. 

"It's a safe bet she's praying. When she's only 
reading the Bible she can hear thunder, but when she's 
praying she's a blank wall." 

She unhooked the lamp from the bicycle, held it up and 
looked me over, bit by bit. I renewed my excuses. 

" Don't apologise," she said ; " I haven't done, and don't 
mean to. Consider honours easy. And now who told 
you to come here ? " 

*' A woman whom I met in the lane." 

"A woman? I shouldn't have thought there was a 
woman in the place except myself who would have the 

cheek to; unless Anything unusual about your 

woman ? " 

" It was almost dark." 

''Stuff I Unusualness is always most unusual in the 
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dark ; like furniture — we never know how many comers 
it has and how hard they are, till we've gone round it in 
a hurry without a candle." 

" I can't say." 

'' JVon*tf you mean. She didn't ask you how your soul 
was got up, just to bring in a strong recommendation of 
her own laundry ? " 

"No." 

" Well, what did she say ? • 

" She simply went before me and showed me the way." 

" And never said a word ? " 

" Precisely." 

" Ruth all over ! When she doesn't talk, she's silent 
when she does talk, she does talk. Hold on a bit while 
I go and have it out with her." 

She was gone. On the instant as it seemed, I heard 
her voice upraised in some remote part of the house. I 
felt my position there to be a somewhat ridiculous one ; 
I took myself oflF without hesitation, though without haste. 
However nobody intercepted me or called me back, and I 
got clean away into the village, what there was of it. It 
was then quite dark. I stopped the first man I met, and 
asked him if he could put me in the way of getting a 
conveyance to Fewston Hall. 

" Fewston Hall ? " said the man with slow deep-chested 
utterance; a tall heavy man he was. "Ten miles. 
Hurm I 'Fraid not. Late, you see. Particularly want 
to get there to-night ? " 

I explained that I was visiting there, had been walking 
all day, and feared my absence might cause my host some 
uneasiness. 

" Ha ! hurm ! " said the man, a deep cavernous 
sound. "Ten o'clock. Ten miles. I know Leese. 
Well — come with me to my place, and I'll — ^hurm I — we'll 
see." 
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I turned back with him. He went with a long heavy- 
footed stride, which took him on pretty fast while he 
appeared to be dawdling. 

After a turn or two which I did not heed he led me by 
a narrow garden path between rustling bushes into a 
well-lighted house. 

" Gentleman wants to get to Fewston Hall to-night, 
Ri," he said. 

I heard a laugh, and saw before me, five feet from the 
ground, a set of teeth, perfect but for wanting one lower 
bicuspid. Becoming more accustomed to the light I saw 
at the back of the smile a thin keen sunburnt face, some- 
what hard-featured and chinny. 

" Do you want to get to Fewston Hall to-night ? Or 
do you need accommodation for the night ? Or both ? 
And have you any more preferences ? " 

I knew it at once ; it was the voice of the lady who had 
addressed me before. I had returned to the house from 
which I had started. She wore a serviceable navy-blue 
jersey with knickerbockers and stockings to match. The 
man ejected a questioning grunt. 

" Oh, I've already had the pleasure of some conversation 
with this gentleman, Si," she said, "and the declaration 
of one of his preferences." 

The man looked at me and uttered cavemously : 
"What the — oh no — course not — perfectly absurd. 

Yet — hurrm " 

I stiffened myself up as well as I could to say : 
" I must begin by apologising to you, madam, for the 
stupid mistake I made in the first instance." 
" Quite right. Not an atom too strongly put.** 
" I should be greatly obliged if anybody could put me 
in a way to reach Fewston to-night. I have been out all 
day, and my host will naturally be wondering what has 
become of me." 
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''You didn't seem any too anxious about that five 
minutes ago." 

" rd forgotten him." 

" Cool ! " 

" If you'd lend me your pony, Ri," said the man, " I 
shouldn't much mind spinning there and back myself." 

"Don't you see yourself? You don't understand 
Buckle's temper, having none of your own. Nobody 
drives him but me." 

" Very good ; I'll take the back seat." 

" Break the back seat, you mean. You're stones and 
stones too heavy. If I must take a clog I take Gifford." 

" Take Gifford." 

" No, I won't ; I won't take anybody." 

" 'S you like." 

" I can't think of giving you so much trouble," said I. 

" You're not doing," said she ; " I'm giving myself it 
That's the fun of it." 

" You're very kind but I'd much rather not." 

" I'm just as kind as you are grateful. I'm oflF to get 
ready." 

With that she strode out of the room. Her husband — 
I'd no doubt he was her husband — was fitting his mouth 
to a cigar ; he answered my glance at the door. 

" Better let her," said he. " 'N fact, don't see you've 
any alternative. Cigar ? " 

I declined. 

" Something to drink ? " 

I declined that too. 

" Ha, hurm 1 Sit down. Making a long visit at 
Fewston ? " 

" I thmk not." 

" Ha 1 Pretty country this." 

" I can't say." 

" Hurm I Prefer town no doubt ? " 
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"I passed all my boyhood by the Trent. I've never 
seen it again until this day. Judging of it and the 
surrounding scenery is to me like judging of one's—" 

I had well nigh-said " mother." 

" One's own cattle. 'Xactly. Or wife. 'Xactly." 

My mind went completely back to that little unhappy 
cottage ; my father bent over my drawing-board, I could 
feel his sleeve gently stir the ends of my hair ; my uncle 
partly hid his frown behind the hand that supported his 
head, and the red fire competed with the yellow candle- 
light. I could fancy my entertainer may have said 
something about night air and a soda and something, but 
I don't remember answering. My reverie was broken by 
what seemed to me the explosive re-entrance of the woman. 
She was hatted and gloved and skirted ; I heard the snarl- 
ing of the gravel under wheels. In a minute's time we 
were bowling along at a fast trot along a hard level road. 

" I contrived this," said my companion, " so that I 
might pump you. I should have got nothing out of Si, 
but ' ha, hurm.' " 

She mimicked the man's deep voice in her feminine 
way. I perceived I should have trouble with her. Still I 
was something more than her guest. We had got through 
the houses and were between straight hedges. Before us 
the lingering sunlight blanched the horizon. The sweet- 
tempered stars had forgiven the day's fierceness. 

" Our name's Orpet," said she. " Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
Orpet." 

"My name is Edward Harrison," I replied. 

" We are farmers — now. But Si can't get that cavalry 
man's swing out of his walk." 

I am afraid my attention was more than halved with 
the horizon, where that white g'lmmcr would sleep all 
night long on the ridge of that low dark hill, like hope on 
a death. 

\^ 
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Mrs. Orpet had to repeat more distinctly, '' We are 
farmers. 

" Fm a painter.** 

"Oh yes; of cowse. I wondered We've been 

here three years next Michaehnas." 

I had leant back and was gazing up at the blue-black 
depths above us. I was lost ; surely I might have looked 
for ever, there was no resting-place for my eyes. 

" Well ? " said Mrs. Orpet, sharp and short 

" Well ? " she had ejaculated again before I had 
answered. It was such a distance down from those stars. 

" I beg your pardon." 

"You don't answer the cue^ Mr. Harrison* You 
wouldn't make even an amateur actor. How long have 
you been stopping at Fewston ? " 

" I came yesterday." 

" And lost your way to-day I Then of course you're 
very intimate with Leese." 

" No, he buys pictures of me." 

" How you must adore him I I don't wonder you were 
so anxious— on second thoughts — to get back to him. 
But yoiu" first thoughts — that's only a white gate. Buckle, 
old man, keep your hair on — What do you think of 
Ruth?" 

I picked my words. 

" I think she's unusuaL" 

" Unusual ? Oh, be hanged I I'm that, so are you, 
so's Si, so's Dora; everybody's uncommonly unusual. 
You could say something better than that, if you didn't 
try so hard." 

" I have but heard her speak two or three words." 

" Making that allowance " 

" She's a fine creature — to judge by how she looks and 
walks." 

" How she looked at you and walked from you ? Well, 
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you might have made a worse shot. But you'll have to 
be careful, Mr. Harrison." 

*' I usually am." 

'* I mean unusually careful. When I left you, in the 
hall you know, I went straight for her. I knew she'd 
brought you as well as anything ; though I didn't in the 
least know how I knew; cleared it in my stride, and 
wasn't aware I'd jumped anything till I was over. So I 
made for her in the full determination to slang her jolly 
well for letting her followers in by the front door. She 
was in the kitchen in the dark ; I made her get a light. 
When it came, I saw she'd got a glittering warning in her 
eye, like when she's set on converting somebody or any 
other mischief; so I reckoned the eloquence I had on 
hand would keep till to-morrow. Take my word for it, 
Mr. Harrison, she's got designs on you." 

She touched up her pony, a mere caress with a whip, 
but it made him bound along the stony road. 

" Are you blushing ? " she cried, above the scream of 
the wheels. 

I did not answer ; I left it to be supposed I was 
blushing. 

" Because I didn't mean on your hand or heart, but on 
your soul." 

We came to a ferry and Mrs. Orpet's attention was for 
the time being diverted. It was she who led the pony 
aboard, who saw that the jigger was properly passed 
through the wheels of the trap, then stood at the pony's 
head and fondled him and fed him with sugar during the 
passage. 

" Don't go to sleep, Jo," she shouted to the ferryman, 
when we had mounted and were moving off. '* I shall be 
back in three-quarters of an hour, thirteen stone lighter." 

"All right, mum." 

I feared she would begin to talk again about Ruth ; but 
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she did not ; she talked about art with clever ignorance, 
about lawn-tennis with both zeal and learning, about the 
crops and fox-hunting, about the character of the owner 
of the next village, and of the lady who owned hun, and I 
know not what. 

I listened or not as I would. The road skirted the 
river for some distance, and I had the dim water and my 
thoughts. Presently we dashed down a rough and narrow 
lane and through a dusky village. I admired the ease 
with which she handled reins and tongue at the same 
time. She never lost sight of her pony's ears, and she 
always kept her voice a little more than level with the 
rumbling of the wheels. More than once one wheel or 
the other all but grazed stone or stock in the narrow 
tortuous way, yet never quite. More than once her 
conversation almost touched upon what I was waiting for, 
then whisked away to something quite different. Each 
time this happened I felt the same peculiar sensation of 
relief ; but different in degree each time. Still the stream 
of her talk flowed on, entertainingly enough without 
doubt, if there had but been a listener. I knew we must 
be approaching the end of our drive. I began to think 
there never was so provoking a woman ; I perceived with 
the clearness of vision how ugly she had looked in her 
knickerbockers. 

We were driving under the shadow of some road-side 
trees. It was so dusk that the pony was out of sight, 
head and tail. The only light was that which glimmered 
among the dark tree-tops, and it is my impression that 
Mrs. Orpet was talking bimetallism and cricket. But 
whatever it was she put it aside rather abruptly with : 

•* The park to Fewston Hall begins here. Perhaps you 
don*t know it in the dark. In half a minute you will have 
escaped from me, so I must make the most of your very 
attentive ear. There are some splendid elms ^ 
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" She's your servant, Mrs. Orpet ? " 

" But I'm none so fond of coffin-wood." She had driven 
over my question without a jolt. " There I " She tight- 
ened the reins and brought the animal to a stand. " The 
lights of the house are visible through this gap. Do you 
see ? " 
' " One of your servants, Mrs. Orpet ? " 

" Hem 1 You've been a long time coming to the scratch ; 
I began to think you must fancy I was booked to drive 
you about all night. If I'd a particle of proper pride, I 
shouldn't satisfy you. But if all I had got into one eye it 
wouldn't make me wink. Now, Buckle I " 

She put the impatient pony to a walk, and kept him at it, 

*' Yes, she's our servant ; our dairymaid and our laun- 
dress, likewise our assistant-gardener and under-groom — 
she put Buckle in for you — besides being deputy cook, 
extra harvest hand, occasional parlour-maid, hedge-joiner 
in ordinary, painter, whitewasher, head-chaplain and 
passed chimney-sweep. You think that's a few ? Well, 
I'm out of breath or I could mention lots more. Phew I 
when women put their noses together and jaw about their 
servants, I feel inclined to go round and fetch them each a 
jolly good slap in the face." 

" You agree so well ? " 

" Agree ? Beautifully ; like cats. I don't mind her 
height a hang, I reckon my natural gifts are a match for 
hers any day ; but I do object to her standing on her reli- 
gion. I can't see that it's sportsmanlike. However I've 
one jolly good pull against her — I can find fault with her 
butter twice a week. I won't be beat whilst I can crawl 
and scratch." 

" Is she a native ? " 

" Native ? She ? SMs no native. Dora is a native. 
The beggar's going next week because she can't stand the 
smell of fish." 
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" Where does she come from ? " 

" Dora ? " 

" No, Ruth." 

" Can't say. She was with the Bagshaws at Cusham, 
the next village. She's in the Salvation Army, an out- 
and-outer; preaches and prays and sings till there's no 
man on earth can tell halt a crown from a penny. She 
laid hold of George Bagshaw's soul, and Jack Bagshaw's 
soul, and Will Bagshaw's soul ; and naturally their family, 
what there was left of it, the girls and the old folks, 
strongly objected, on religious grounds. So she was 
passed on to me. I put it to her straight at the start 
She could bag as many souls as she liked in the place, but 
I dared her to meddle with either mine or Si's. I should 
just think so I I should figure jolly well on their posters 
as the converted cyclist. I believe, under the rose, Si did 
once, at first, before he was used to seeing salvation lying 
all about without touching any, I believe he did turn a bit 
inclined to go in for glory himself. At least he said some- 
thing about — ha I hurm ! — that girl having an intolerably 
good figure. I soon crushed that up. But you are not a 
married man." 

" How do you know ? ^ 

" Know ? How do I know my grandmother ? ** 

" A man in Lincoln, only yesterday, came up to me and 
said : ' Beg pardon, sir ; me and another gentleman 'ave a 
little dispute on. I've laid 'im two to one you're a married 
man, sir.' I was looking at some oleographs in a shop- 
front, and had perhaps more than my usual seriousness 
upon me." 

" I dare say — a man. Especially if he'd a little money 
on. That would make a moral of it, though he'd got his 
tip by tossing up. I'm jolly glad he lost* What did you 
say to him ? " 

^'I dare say you have made gre^l'er mistakes." 
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She pulled up ; we had reached the park entrance. For 
all the preparation it seemed to come suddenly to me. 

" I must trouble you to get out now," she said. " Unless 
you'll drive back with me ? " 

I made a show of alighting ; there was still one thing I 
wished to ask. 

'' Ruth what ? " 

" Don't know, never gave it a thought ; don't even know 
it's Ruth anything. May be Ruth Harrison for what I 
can say." 

I got down at once. I thought the woman detestable. 
Still I owed her thanks, and I offered them with what 
grace I could. She took no heed to them. 

"Are you a figure-painter ? " she asked. 

" I have sometimes got paid for trying to be." 

" Then you'll want to paint her. I shall see you again. 
Keep your thanks until then." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

MARKET GOSSIP 

" Well,** said my host to me, " I shall excuse you on pro- 
duction of your sketch-book." 

Late as it was when I went to bed, I rose as soon as I 
could tell east from west by the gradation in green of the 
great sycamore that faced my window. There was nothing 
singular in that, I was always an early riser ; but I did 
not spend the long interval between dressing and breakfast 
out of doors ; no, I was in the library studying maps and 
time-tables. Such was the hurry of my mind that I could 
not investigate with any precision the causes of its agita- 
tion. I did not even seek to do so. I knew that I had to 
do certain things — go to Cockerby for instance — and that 
being so, it was doubtless the part of wisdom to refrain 
from barren self-questionings. But then we are not 
always so wise. If I were asked now, in my present 
more settled condition, I should say that it was all natural 
enough ; I had seen the Trent again, and my heart was 
drawn irresistibly towards my boyish haunts. 

At the breakfast-table I met two other guests who had 

arrived over-night, an army man freshly returned from 

India, and a solicitor, who appeared to be partly there on 

business. Immediately after the meal Mr. Leese asked to 

see my sketches. The officer and the lawyer were at 

opposite ends of the room, apparently fixed ; you would 

noi think they had a thought in common ; but as soon as 

9B0 
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the things were mentioned they both got up, I could not 
have said which first, and went out. I told Mr. Leese — 
after they had gone — that I had no sketches. He was 
sadly disappointed. 

'' I thought you had remained out to seize some night 
eflFects," he said. 

" But I'm going to sketch now in good earnest," I said. 
" What shall it be ? " 

With an art patron's modesty he disclaimed any idea of 
dictating to a pencil like mine — but there was a very fair 
view of the house from the south-east ; he would just like 
me to see it. 

I knew how it would be. Give a man the choice of all 
you can behold with your eyes open or your eyes shut, and 
he will choose the box of bricks which he sleeps and eats in. 
We went out together. The officer and the solicitor were 
walking to and fro on the short fine turf of the lawn. The 
officer was smoking, the lawyer was not, but for all that 
they appeared to be very good friends, their one bond of 
union being their common detestation of sketches. They 
drew away when they saw that a footman was following 
us with easel and camp-stooL Mr. Leese himself chose 
my position with the fussiness of a photographer. 

" You see there's a very effective background of trees," 
he said, with an air of proprietorship. 

" Oh yes," said I ; "and the sky's all right." 

•' Yes," said he, without the air of proprietorship, " the 
sky's not at all amiss." 

Having fixed me, he went away on tiptoe without 
looking back, as though he were going out of church in 
that noticeable moment just before the collection. I 
knocked the sketch off rapidly, and at once sought Leese 
out and presented it to him. I had put in a little more 
foliage and a little less brick, but as they were both lv\& 
own I knew he would not so mucYi o\>^ecX. "ftfc ^'oA "^^ 
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polite thing, but guardedly, as though he might become 
a purchaser. I asked him to accept it; and then his 
thanks and commendations were excessive. I cut both as 
short as I decently could, and said : 

" And now, Mr. Leese, pray excuse my abruptness ; my 
time is short. Will you kindly let somebody drive me to 
Arby ? " 

" Certainly. Do you wish to start at once ? " 

" I want to catch the noon train for Newark. Something 
has happened, which — which makes it desirable." 

Mr. Leese was surprised. 

" But you've had no letters or telegrams," he said. 

" It did not happen by letter or telegram. Tm afraid 
I appear ungrateful for your hospitality. I simply must 
go." 

He seemed to be not a little puzzled by my countenance. 

" Anything serious, or something I may be allowed to 
congratulate you upon ? " 

" Thank you, it is quite serious ; I think you'd better 
reserve your congratulations." 

He was good enough to let me go without more 
questioning, and in half an hour I was on my way to Arby 
Station. We crossed the river by the ferry which had 
served Mrs. Orpet and me the night before. A little 
further on the road we met that lady on her bicycle. 

" Good-morning 1 " she cried. " If I said Fd come to 
meet you you'd very likely believe it ; and if I were to 
say it was accidental you'd be sure and think it a fib." 

She turned round and trundled her machine beside us. 
In half a minute we had to turn to the right 

" That's not the way to Welham," she called out 

"But it's the way to the station, I suppose," said L 
" Isn't it ? " 

'* Yes, sir," said the driver. 

She came round to the near side and ran so dose to 
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the wheel that I thought it dangerous, and said so. She 
drew a little nearer, if anything, and said : 

'* I suppose you reckon yourself awfully prudent ? " 

"Yes," said I, not seeing why I should not acknowledge 
so much. 

" Ha I hurm I I never knew a man who didn't." Then 
still more confidentially — I am mistaken if she did not 
bear the mark of the wheel on her knickerbockers — " I 
don't like you half as well as I did last night. Some folks 
look best in the dark somehow. I suppose those dabs of* 
black under the nose and eyes soften their expression; 
give 'em a chastened look, as if they'd had what they 
deserve." 

At the station I desired to shake her by the hand and 
renew my thanks, but she waved me off. 

*' No," she said, " I look on it as just a jolly waste. 
I'm off to pay my respects to Mrs. Clowes' terrier-bitch 
and family ; which is what I came out for." 

At Newark I had to change stations, and had besides 
an hour and a half to wait. I lounged about the town, 
looking in the shop-windows, peeping back at some old 
gabled house, watching a drover and his cur harry along 
a flock of lambless ewes ; every few steps they stopped 
and looked back and baaed. After a while I found myself 
under the church; I walked round it once and again, 
gazing up where the squealing swifts turn and turn in 
large flights about the weather-cock of the great spire, 
then down at the quaint low tiles under which the 
sparrow and the martin nest. 

Presently without seeking it I was in the market place, 
and it was market day. To say it recalled to me the time 
when I was a boy and attended market at Nottingham 
would be a weak way of putting it ; I was there much 
more than I was at Newark. That quiet boy diffidentbj 
answering that thrifty housewife's qae^\.\oiY& ^o>\\. ^^^^ 
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gooseberries was myself ; I had just such a noisy fellow 
on my left cutting down the price of peas ; and that fat 
old woman with the two or three hampers of potatoes and 
cabbz^es was my right-hand neighbour. The smell of the 
strawberries was nearer to my mind than to my nose. 

Making the round of the market square I came to a 
dingy building with a couple of Tuscan columns in front 
of it supporting nothing in particular. It might have 
been a chapel or a prison or a post-office, or anything in 
short which has no particular occasion for Tuscan columns 
in front of it A girl with a basket tripped up the steps, 
and I followed her — ^well, simply because I did. It was a 
little market hall that I had entered The dim coolness 
was pleasant after the midday sun. I stood against one 
of the clumsy pillars that supported the roof in double 
line, and looked about me. 

It was a simple homely scene. The sellers, women 
chiefly, sat in two rows with their wares about them — 
dairy produce, poultry and a little fruit ; the buyers 
lounged up and down in their midst, and the commerce 
between them, which was three parts gossip, the quacking 
of some live ducks in a comer, the greetings of a couple 
of loud-voiced farmers at the other end, made a happy 
confusion of noise. The market-woman in front of me 
had a child asleep on her ample knee and two others 
pulling at her gown. Her customers asked after her 
family before they inquired how chickens were going. 
After I had stood there two or three minutes, and did not 
cry out when the children trod on my toes, she seemed 
to r^ard me as a friend, or at least an acquaintance. She 
looked across and smiled and said : 

" Rare 'aymekkin' weather this, sir." 

" It is indeed," said I. 

" It's too much 'ay-mekkin' weather for the tunnips, Mrs. 
BoDser/^ said a stout man who was passing. Then he 
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turned to some unseen body on the other side of the 
pillar I was standing against, and asked the price of 
butter. 

" Sixteen to-day." 

The answer was low-spoken, but I heard it as if it had 
made a little silence for itself round and about; and I 
knew the voice. 

" Sixteen, lass ? " exclaimed the man. 

" Yes, and eggs are ninepence." 

" Yer mean butter's ninepence and eggs are sixteen, a 
reckon." 

" Yes — and eggs are sixteen." 

The man turned to Mrs. Bonser. 

" Yer may tell Mester Orpet frum me, Mrs. Bonser, 'is 
dairy wench is i' loove. She'll be good for noat i' th' 
market now till she's married off." 

** Nay," answered Mrs. Bonser, " Ruth's non for 
marryin'. A gell as can mek a hunderd men 'ark at 'er 
at once hain't no 'casion for a husband." 

The two laughed. 

" She can talk to a hunderd better nor she can answer 
one, seemingly," said the man. 

" I could answer one," said the voice I knew, " if I 
thought anything to the question." 

"Nay," said the man, "^uU niver think noat to no 
question ah can ax yer ; ah'm thirty year too oad." 

" True," answered that voice, " yours aren't questions, 
Mr. Starkey, as '11 stand keeping thirty year." 

The two laughed again ; if the third laughed it was to 
herself. 

'* Well, a mun be gooin'," said the man, and passed on. 

The dribble of leisurely traffic came and went. I 
edged just so far round the pillar that I could see the 
back of a Salvation bonnet, and what margin it left visible 
of dusky skin about the roots of duskier Vvaivr. Xix^^'ec ^^ 
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olive skin was a half-concealed glow, such as an ember 
has when its fiery core is kept but dulled by a film of 
grey ash. The pose of her head, turned away finom me, 
put an injunction on me which I respected. I remained 
where I was, patient and satisfied. The noises around me 
were as the far-away cry of partridge or meadow-drake in 
the com. 

Presently the need of counting out a shilling's worth of 
eggs brought her head to a less constrained angle, so that 
a chin and the tip of a nose came into sight beyond the 
bcmnet poke. When the ^gs had been counted and the 
change for a crown had been conscientiously told twice 
over, I came forward so that she must see me if she 
raised her eyes, and bade her good-morning. 

First she answered, " Good-morning," then she raised 
her eyes. Very dark keen courageous eyes they were, 
and I thought they had the very words of a question in 
them ; which I answered in a way. 

" I have seen Mrs. Orpet this morning.** 

"What did she say?" 

''No, she did not say that you were here." I was 
impelled to go on. ''I might have been here an hour 
ago." 

The glow just showed enough to tell that the fire under 
the dusky skin was not dead but sleeping. 

" Are you wanting a cream-cheese, ma'am ? Will you 
taste?" 

The lady had but dropped a casual glance, half stopping, 
on her cheeses, and Ruth instead of allowing their snowy 
whiteness and sweet smell to speak for them, had risen up 
to press them on her notice. The lady declined and 
passed on ; Ruth sat down again on her low stool. 

I said to her, but not at once, " You preach, I hear ? " 

" They call it preaching." 

" What do you call it ? " 
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*'What they call it"' 

" Do you preach often ? " 

*' I don't know ; I keep no count." 

" When do you preach next ? " 

" To-night, God willing, at Cusham." 

" To-night ? At what hour ? " 

" At half-past seven.'* 

I stood before her, a thought shaping itself in my mind, 
unconscious how very much in the way I was. The 
murmur of the market was as vague to my ears as the 
speech of bees among the abundant clover. 

" No, don't 1 " said Ruth, breaking my dream. I looked ; 
she had her eyes upon me, large and dark. 

" Don't, in God's name," she repeated with an earnest- 
ness that was akin to sternness. " Unless " 

I bowed my head ; I knew by the droop of her eyes that 
the words would be little more than a whisper. 

" Unless you go down on your knees to Him before you 
come." 

I felt a shock ; I was moved from where I had stood. I 
stooped again and answered in a low voice : 

" I will come. And I will do that other thing." 

Then I knew by the change that came over me, that she 
had transformed a mere flutter of curiosity into an act of 
worship. I had no care to talk any more. Folk came and 
folk went ; I was content to stand by with my shoulder to 
the pillar, and listen and look on, while she sold her dairy 
wares or passed the time of day with those who recognised 
her. 

The church clock hard by chimed the three quarters. It 
was time I should be moving if I was going to Cockerby 
that day. Why should I go ? I was well where I was. I 
stayed my thoughts to watch how she handled eggs, 
numbering them with a movement of her lips, and how 
she put them with large-handed carefulness into a bag. 
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and held them out with a hang of the wrist to the buyer 
When that transaction was complete I looked at my ws^ 
again. Ten minutes to. I knew I was bound to go, with- 
out exactly knowing why. Ruth was talking to a gaitered 
man concerning Mr. Orpet's hay prospects. I slipped 
away without a farewell. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE MARCH OF CIVIUSATION 

I GOT out of the train at the station for Elham, not for 
Cockerby. The porter who took my ticket was new to me. 
The old station-master, I knew, would have held nastur- 
tium and canary-flower growing against a station wall to 
be only a more troublesome sort of weed. A little way 
down the road I was asked if I happened to know about 
what o'clock it might be, by a small dingy-skinned young 
man in a crumpled black coat. He was grateful to learn 
that the train from Nottingham had not yet come in. His 
finger nails were framed with cobbler's wax, and I knew 
him somehow to be Jody Watts ; but his mouth was 
guiltless of the grin that had so often annoyed me. He 
was out of breath it is true, and not yet quite sure of his 
train, but making all allowance for that I judged that he 
was married, had been some time married, had a good few 
children, and was not always ready with his rent. 

I walked on to Elham. The place had a decidedly 
brisker appearance than fourteen years before. There 
were several new Nottingham-looking houses, post-mortem 
Queen Anne in style, which you could not call anything 
but villas. Brown's, where we used to buy our twist and 
toffee, had a plate-glass front adorned by a chocolate- 
maker's asseverations. The Lord George Bentinck had 
been freshly red-ochred and had a barmaid ; she came to 
the window to look at me, but immediately went away 
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again. I counted two nursemaids with perambulators. 
I was stopped four times and asked if I wanted tea, though 
it was barely three o'clock. There was a waggonette-load 
from Nottingham, all drunk ; and other signs of improve* 
ment 

I knocked at the schoolhouse door, and a young woman 
with a screaming babe in her arms came to the door. I 
inquired after Mr. Jackson, my old schoolmaster. She 
could not still her babe either with promises or threats, so 
she answered me as well as she could to the accompani- 
ment of its outcries, that he had left the place. She did 
not know where he had gone. Yes, perhaps her husband 
might. Her baby was teething and attracted the attention 
of the scholars so, should I mind going to the school-door 
myself and inquiring ? 

The door of the school was open. I could hear the 
master's voice in loud wrangle over the rivers of Russia ; 
the old quarrel about the difference, real or supposed, 
between the Dnieper and the Dniester. 

"If I," exclaimed the irritated master, "could not have 
answered such a simple question at half your age, William 
Marshall, I should have blushed for myself." 

" Please, teacher," said some girl, " George Wilson is 
blooshin'." 

There was a movement ; I knew that all the school had 
turned to stare at George Wilson. 

" Silence 1 " said the master. " And doYit say blooshin', 
Sybil Woodhouse, say " 

" Pleathe, teacher," shouted an interrupting boy-lispen 
" it een't blooth, it'th thun-bairn." 

"Silence I" said the master. "And doiit say bairn, 
Rawson Smith, say ^" 

"There's a mester at the door," exclaimed a shrill, 
infantine voice. 

One of the " baby class " at the bottom of the room had 
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peeped through the door, and espied me as I stood delaying 
to knock. 

" What do you mean by mester, Claud Goodwin ? " 

"'Im/' shrilled the little voice, and the little finger pointed. 

" Be good enough to say gentleman for the future, not 
mester. What are you to do ? " 

" Be good an' say genkleman for a fuchsia." 

" And what about mester ? " 

" Gi'e 'im the fuchsia." 

I heard a grunt of disdain, immediately upon which the 
master came to the door — a pale small-sized aspirate- 
haunted examination-worn young man. When he ad- 
dressed me he seemed to be spelling each word mentally 
as he uttered it ; he did not speak, he pronounced. 

" I have no information to afford you respecting Mr. 
Jackson," he said in answer to my question, " excepting 
that he retired from his appointment at least a decade too 
late, and that I had the misfortune to succeed him." 

I did not like to hear my old master spoken of thus, and 
I replied, " Mr. Jackson had his own misfortune. Probably 
he would have preferred yours." 

" To what misfortune do you allude ? " 

"The misfortune of preceding you." 

I could see by the ridge of his forehead that he was 
trying to understand what I had said by process of mental 
iteration, just as the hapless youth will dully strive to 
solve the too difficult examination problem by dint of 
reading it again and again. And I could see too that he 
hated me for his perplexity, just as the youth hates his 
examiner. At last he replied : 

" Well, at all events I hope I should not have bequeathed 
him the parish in such a condition of blank crass ignorance." 

" How long is it since Mr. Jackson retired ? " 

" Three years." 

" Then he can hardly be responsible for the blank crass 
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ignorance of the urchin who was guilty just now of saying 
' mester.' " 

''I maintain that he was; he left an atmosphere of 
ignorance behind him." 

'' Sir," said I, '' if atmospheres are built so solid in these 
parts that they last three years, I don't think it can be a 
very healthy neighbourhood. I had better be stirring." 

I saw on his face the same smileless contempt with 
which he would have detected an error in simple addition. 

" I did not refer to atmosphere, the air which we breathe, 
but to the mental and moral atmosphere, which is infinitely 
of more impor ^*' 

" O — w — ^w — ^w — ^w — w — ^w I " 

A prolonged howl had interrupted the master's explana- 
tion. He stepped back into the room, leaving the door 
wide open. A small pale boy was standing up rubbing 
the part he should have been sitting on and direfully 
lamenting. All the school uprose with excited curiosity, 
except one stiff-built tow-haired red-faced boy who sat 
next to the sufferer and yet showed no interest whatever 
in his sufferings. The master questioned the pale-faced 
boy. 

" Ow, ow 1 " he answered. " Joey Walker sharped *is 
penc'l a-puppose. Ow, ow 1 a sitted on it" 

The red-faced boy fmtively blew some slate-pencil dust 
from the forefinger of his left hand. 

^^^Es bruck ma pend point," he said sullenly. **Ah 
didn't ax 'im to sit on't." 

" What do you mean by * ax,' Joseph Walker ? " said the 
master? 

" Noat" 

" And what do you mean by ' noat ' ? " 

" Oat 'E's bruck ma pencl ; a'U poonch *is 'ead for 'im 
when we ger out" 

The master was furious. He flew to the nail where 
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the cane hung and came back with it in his hand. Joey 
Walker sat still and raised his voice but a very little. 

" If yer gi'e me a hidin*, fayther says VU gi'e yo a 
hidin', one better. An' ah'U kick yer legs." 

The master hesitated ; his eyes left Joey Walker and 
went round the room. He saw me through the open 
door, and came straight and closed it in my face. I went 
away* While I stood at the gate in a moment's hesitation 
whether I should turn up the road or down, I was ad^ 
dressed by a fat man. 

" We're 'aving a fine day to-day, sir." 

A fat man in tan shoes, white socks, black trousers, 
striped tennis coat and brown felt hat, with a sunburnt 
nose and a seaside demeanour, including a disposition to 
perspire and to talk to anybody and everybody. 

" An exceptionably fine day, sir," 

I assented. 

" Visitor or in'abitant, sir ? " 

I told him I had only just come for a few hours' stay. 

'' Ah, I came last Friday ; and I'm booked to stop 
Sunday over, A nice place, sir." 

I assented. 

'' For to come for tea, 'am and eggs, and 'ome again at 
night ; but for a prolonged 'oliday Skegsnest in my candid 
opinion beats it 'oUer. 'Oiler. I've 'ad a week there every 
year for twenty years, till this year. Know Skegsnest, sir ? " 

I did not. 

"A fine place. You can 'ave fresh s'rimps for tea. 
Wonderful I Swimming in the sea, caught and boiled 
and eat all in the same day I Wonderful, isn't it ? " 

I agreed. 

*'They wouldn't even have dreamt of such a thing 
when I was a boy, sir. It's a wonderful modern century, 
sir. Think of steam, and the telegrapht, and them gipgy- 
beer bottles without corks." 
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I walked on, and he was good enough to return with 
me up the road. 

"And I reckon lodgings too 's dear 'ere. We pay 
twenty shillings ! Seems a lot, don't it ? For what they 
are* No furniture at all you might say but what you 
want to use. Now I like to see a few extries scattered 
about, ornamental items, planners and cetry. They seem 
to ockipy the mind, and be company when there's nobody 
but the missis. But I think p'r'aps what I miss most — 
though I could do with some s'rimps for tea to-day — ^is 
the pier. There seems to be nothink 'ere to fill the heye." 

'* I'm going this way ; good-day," said I, and turned 
sharply through the gate that heads the footpath to 
Cockerby. I walked on briskly. The next thing in 
my purpose was not the next in my thoughts, or 
I should probably have gone more slowly. I had 
turned in that direction with the intention of calling 
on Mr. and Mrs. Scrimsher, in case they were still 
alive. I had no expectation but that they would be 
alive, and if I had thought much about my interview 
with them, it would have been with more repugnance 
than desire. It was something that had to be done. I 
had stated no precise reason to myself, no reason that I 
dared examine, but it had to be done. I walked so briskly, 
I have no doubt, out of a secret fancy that I should there- 
by sooner arrive at half-past seven o'clock and Cusham. 

About half way between Elham and Cockerby the path 
is crossed by a dyke. Before I had quite reached it, and 
while it was still concealed by a hedge, I heard from its 
banks the voice of a man setting a dog on. 

" St I St I Seize him, Clat. There he is. Rats, rats ! 
Seize him ! St ! St 1 Good dog I Where is he ? " 

There was the voice of a dog strangled by excitement 
into a mere whine, there was a little splash and a bigger 
one, there were the encouraging shouts of the man. Then 
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there was a little silence, a deprecatory whimper on the 
dog's part ; and the man said just as I reached the stile : 

" You're nothing but a curate of a ratter, after all, Clat." 

The dog, a black and tan terrier, shook himself forlornly. 
No water came from his sleek coat, so I suppose he did it 
as an excuse for not listening. I had looked at the man, 
and in spite of his clerical dress I at once recognised him 
to be Mr. Herbert Stroud. He good-humouredly noticed 
the fixed gaze of my eyes. 

" You have the advantage of me," he said, " for I see 
you are about to claim acquaintance with me." 

" Mr. Herbert Stroud, of course." 

" Yes." 

" Do you remember Edward " 

" Edward Allius ! " he exclaimed, while my tongue 
hesitated at the surname. "It was on the tip of my 
tongue before you had uttered it To be sure." 

We shook hands. 

" But I never thought you would recognise mej^ I said. 

"You have a beard certainly, but your chin always 
seemed cut out for one; after so many years I should 
naturally allow for just such an appendage. I have often 
wondered how you have been getting on. You have 
succeeded, I see." 

" How do you see that ? " I asked. 

He laughed. 

"Oh, by the way you look at things; at that stile for 
Instance, and dog Clat, and me." 

"Well, I draw a little better than I did last year, I 
believe ; so I suppose I have succeeded so far." 

I did not ask him of his success, and he seemed to 
notice the omission in his way. 

" And I am a curate now, which I was not when you 
knew me. So I suppose I have succeeded too, so far." 

We sat down on the stile together. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

ONE TAKEN^ ANOTHER LEFT 

" And what brings you back to our part of the world ? " 
he inquired. 

" I had a longing to see if the old place matched with 
my recollections, and to learn what had become of some of 
the people I'd known here. Bob Stimson for instance. Is 
he still upon the war trail ? " 

" He is never seen without the baby ; and if ever they 
go out after dark his wife goes to take care of them." 

" And poor Smiler ? " 

^ His father died and his mother married again, and now 
he's at Sneinton." 

" At the lunatic asylum ?" 

"Just so." 

"I was just on my way to the Scrimshers. Are 
they " 

" Living ? Partly. The woman had a stroke about a 
year ago, and lost the use of her tongue. Since then the 
man has been on the shack, and I'm afraid drinks more 
than is good for him. You see he has never been used 
to thinking for himself; so now his wife's laid up he has 
put his intellect into commission — at the beerhouse." 

" I've seen Jody Watts, I believe." 

** A well-meaning cobbler." 

" But I should like to know about Tom— Sam ? — Sam 

Sanders." 

•96 
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*' Ham Sanders ? " 

" Oh yes ; Ham of course." 

" He farms his father's farm. He is more than a toler- 
able basso profundo. His mouth's the principal decoration 
of our choir; in spite of which we still call ourselves low 
church." 

" Do you remember Ivy Sivil ? " 

My voice sounded different in my own ears ; Stroud did 
not seem to notice anything. 

"Oh yes; a wild long-legged girl generally in petti- 
coats too short for her ; a gipsy-like vixen^ but with the 
makings of a superb woman.'' 

" You would have surprised me if you had told me so 
then." 

** I shouldn't wonder." 

" Is she still in the place ? " 

" Oh dear no ; I haven't seen her since — oh, it would 
be within a day or so of your leaving us." 

"Ah ? Under what circumstances ?" 

"I was walking by the Trent towards your village, 
when I heard my name called out, ' Mess Trairbut I ' 
which, if you remember, was, and still is, my usual 
appellation among the guileless natives. I looked round 
and saw Ivy Sivil at a shouting distance behind me. I 
went towards her. But I hadn't taken many steps before 
she shouted, 'Y'uv coom fur anuff; a've seed yer run 
afore now.' And she popped her hands upon the fence, 
ready to vault over. I didn't want to frighten her away, in 
fact I was glad to see her, so I stopped at once and said, 
*A11 right. What do you want of me?' 'A want to 
know,' she said, something between a bawl and a whisper, 
' what's got Sailor. Een't 'e niver comin' back no more ? ' 
I answered her as well as I could about you and your 
affairs. Then she said, 'A'm glad a just did warm Jody 
Watts; but if a'd knowed, a'd a clawked 'im twice as 
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mooch.' Then she blubbered outright — she'd only been 
sniffing before — and exclaimed, ' Crikey 1 ' — No, Fm 
afraid my memory is decaying. However it's of no con- 
sequence; I " 

*' I shall be much obliged if you'll tell me just how it 
happened." 

'* Well, as neariy as I can recall : ' Crikey, how'll ever 
Sailor go through wee't, an' 'im that stiff-backed ? ' I 
think she put me a bit off my guard ; anyhow I made a 
step or two towards her, and she was over the fence in a 
twinkling ; but she ripped her frock on the barbed wire that 
defended it, an ugly rent at the knee. ' Yer recken yersen 
fause, don't yer ? ' she said from the other side ; * but I'm 
as fause as two o' yo.' *I don't want to touch you,' 
said I. * That's as well,' said she, ' becos yer can't.' I 
asked her if she knew she'd torn her dress. She glanced 
down at it, only for an instant did she lose sight of me, 
and exclaimed, ' Drat the soft wafHin' things ! ' I asked 
her if she had a needle and thread. *No,' she said, a 
little bit ashamed I think, ' an' couldn't use 'em if a had. 
A alius liked things what a could handle wi' both hands, 
yer see.' ' Now then,' said I, ' I want to know what you're 
going to do with yourself. You can't go on living in this 
wild-cat fashion.' * Why can't a ? ' * In the first place 
because Sailor wouldn't like it.' " 

" Why did you say that ? " 

*' Can't say. It occurred to me. Anyhow she didn't 
say a word against the argument ; perhaps she was too 
busy watching the river go by. * Besides,' I said, * you 
aren't a little girl now, who can be harum-scarum with no 
damage but a scratch or two.' Hereupon she turned a 
little so as to hide her left cheek, which had a great claw- 
mark across it. ' You're a woman now, or nearly, you 
know.' * A know a am — sometimes,' she said with a blush 
on her right cheek, and her eyes still on the river that 
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flowed by. ' It's no use recommending you to go back to 
Miss Scaife, I expect ? ' She shook her head. ' Very 
well then, we must do something else for you.' She 
turned towards me — I could have seen the scratch if Fd 
wanted — ^and it was surprising how she seemed to require 
different dealing with. The rent in her grey frock that 
showed the scarlet skirt above her knee was as visible as 
ever. ' A think it's about time a did summat for mysen/ 
she said ; and at a different pitch — it seemed to be a 
matter between her and the river and probably I ought 
not to have overheard — 'he'll niver coom back 'ere no 
more. A know, a know, 'e wain't.' It occurred to me 
that as a model she'd be a pleasant change to Bertie 
Dorman playing at marbles or Lizzie Scott — conceited 
little beggar! — saying 'fie' to imaginary misbehaviour. 
I said so much, with a hint at proper remuneration. ' No,' 
she said, 'a've been drored once.' I replied that she 
would be all the more valuable as a sitter for the experi- 
ence. * No,' she said, ' a wain't be drored no more.' I 
didn't quite take in her meaning — do you ? — but I knew 
it was no good trying to persuade her further. In fact I 
hadn't much time, for almost before I'd opened my mouth 
to reply, she suddenly shot off across the field as hard as 
she could skelter. And that's the last I saw of Ivy Sivil." 

" What made her go off like that ? " 

" She'd caught sight of Middup, the assistant overseer, 
by bad luck coming down the road." 

" But you've surely heard something about her since ? " 

'^ It was the general rumour that she had stolen a suit 
of boy's clothes, run away to Nottingham, and enlisted in 
the army as a drummer. But I could never learn that 
any boy in the neighbourhood had a suit of clothes 
missing. In fact the ultimate authority for the rumour 
appeared to be Bob Stimson, a somewhat insufficient 
guarantee." 
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" And that is all ? " 

" Every word. You never came across her yourself in 
all these years ? " 

" I hope your father and mother are well." 

Our two inquiries crossed one another ; I could not say 
which was the first to begin or finish ; so Stroud's being 
of no importance and mine at the least a piece of 
necessary politeness, I sat silent in order that he might 
understand I set some store by his answer. 

"My mother is well," he replied; "my father, though 
still robust for his age, naturally has not quite such good 
health as before he had a curate." 

" You act as his curate ? " 

" Yes. My brother Alfred is dead." 

" I am sorry to hear that. I think I remember he was 
to have taken orders." 

" You see they have devolved upon me. Well, they fit 
quite as well as reversionary clothes could be expected to 
do." He got down off the stile. " Perhaps you will 
hardly care to visit the Scrimshers after what I have told 
you ? " 

On the contrary I thought I might very well bear to 
see what they bore to suffer. Stroud offered me his 
company thither, which I gladly accepted. 

It was a sorry sight, that untended cottage, once the 
pattern of red and white cleanliness. The man was 
sodden. He made as if he would have risen to greet 
us, but forgot his purpose before he had left his chair. 
He said and reiterated that he knew me, but his watery 
eyes were without recognition. There was a kettle in the 
grate, but the fire under it had gone out. The once 
stirring woman lay on a bed in a comer, to be remem- 
bered or forgotten as we would. She knew me with her 
eyes, but her tongue was a stranger to me. After she 
had looked at me awhile, her gaze went back to her 
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husband. For him she was no more than a part of the 
bedstead which underlay her. He kept beerily repeating 
at intervals, "Ted Alice 1 oh yesl" and then he would 
stir himself a Httle and say, in a loud inefficient voice, 
"How do, gentlemen?" and immediately fall back into 
vacuity again. I wondered he should have so little awe 
of those eyes ; I should have been fearing they would the 
next moment or the next compel the tongue to speak and 
the foot to walk. I took leave of her as we do of corpses 
by touching her hand. 

We returned to Elham quite at our leisure. The little 
dog ran ahead, then stopped and crouched down and looked 
back at us, as though wondering how two able-bodied 
men could achieve such slowness. As soon as we over- 
took him he ran on again. By all appearance he thought 
our conversation as tame as our pace. 

'* You still paint of course ? " said I. 

We had stopped both at once to watch a pigeon's white 
wings against the blue sky. 

" Oh yes ; I still daub a little. Though it is astonishing 
how little leisure I contrive to have. Still I send a canvas 
or two most years to the Nottingham exhibitions. And if 
somebody is spring-cleaning and they hit his fancy hard 
enough — which fancy lies somewhere between his finger 
and his thumb — he buys them to paper his walls with, at 
a fairish price for wall-paper. And I cut out the notices 
in the local papers, and save them to show my friends." 

I suppose my face showed a portion of my incredulity. 

" Or my mother does, which is all the same. If she 
didn't, I should." 

He stopped by the little dyke where I had first met him. 

" Perhaps you'd like to drown me ? " he said banter- 
ingly. 

** It's not deep enough," I replied in the same tone. 

" Oh, you can't think how little would do it" 
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We walked a stretch in silence. Then half turning to 
me, so that I could see the smile with which he covered 
everything up, he said : 

" I've answered a good many questions, and I've hardly 
asked one." 

Many things appeared to my mind, showed themselves 
and vanished ; not continuously but by broken and 
capricious glimpses ; things of my passive infancy and my 
struggling manhood, what I had done at school and the 
words I had last heard. Yet when my eyes were unsealed, 
I could not perceive that we had made any progress across 
the field we were then traversing. He stopped and 
plucked the little crimson flower called a pheasant's eye, 
and said, "Shouldn't you like to dip your brush in the 
palette this came from ? " 

When we reached the next gate I did not pass through. 
I put my hands on it and leaned over. The field I looked 
into was that in which I had fought Wag Bates upon the 
snow for Ivy Sivil. She had held that gate open for me, 
when I staggered through stunned by my punishment. 
Herbert Stroud stood behind me. 

" You know of course that my uncle was ordered to be 
confined during Her Majesty's pleasure. My father and I 
went to London. It is a sea of people, and we drowned 
ourselves in it. My father's labour found me in bread, his 
instructions qualified me to enter the Academy schools. 
There are gratitudes that cannot be spoken. I obtained 
some notice, suffered disappointments, won sundry prizes 
and scholarships. I sold pictures while still at the 
schools ; and two things I have never wanted since, bread 
and praise. After several years' confinement my uncle 
was restored to his brother, the remains of a man. I was 
then fortunately in a position to provide comfortably for 
both of them. I think that is all." 

" Are they still living ? " 
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I did not answer at once. 

" I think — they are out of the world — I think they would 
prefer that the world should have no news of them. If 
they live they are together; if they be dead they lie in the 
same grave." 

Then we moved on. As we approached the rectory 
gate he invited me, if it were not distasteful to me, to go 
in and renew old acquaintances. I would gladly have 
excused myself, but was wishful to observe something 
more than the forms of civility with one to whom I con- 
sidered myself a debtor. 

So I thanked him, and said, " My name is Harrison, if 
you please." 

He just nodded. 

The rector and Mrs. Stroud were at home, and the one 
daughter still unmarried. They showed me the civility 
due to a stranger, and made it their task to talk to me un- 
intermittently on topics that did not interest me and must 
have been stale to them. I was offered tea, but preferred 
to eat some rough red gooseberries with my bread and 
butter. There is a rusticity about that fruit that pleases 
my country-bred eye and touch and palate. The rector's 
lady told me that the villagers were good simple people ; 
and the rector told me their visitors were " the scum of 
Nottingham, the scum of Nottingham. And Nottingham 
is nearly all scum." He was stouter than before and 
gouty, and I supposed that his violent language was a sut> 
stitute for other exercise. 

When I came away Herbert Stroud walked with me to 
the station. He would have had me pass the night with 
them, but of course I had to decline. In the booking- 
office I saw him take his pipe out, but immediately recol- 
lecting himself returned it to his pocket. 

" Force of old habit," he said. " I can't help pulling it 
out whenever I see 'Smoking prohibited.' Ordination 
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does so much for a man, it's a pity it doesn't do a little 
more." 

We walked up and down the station platform together 
for a quarter of an hour, waiting for my dilatory train ; 
but it was in sight when he began to say, " If you ever 
should hear any news of Ivy Sivil, you know ^" 

" Did you ever — I beg pardon." 

*' Not at all. What were you saying ? ^ 

" Did you ever hear a woman preach ? " 

" In the pulpit ? No." 

" You have a chance to-night. Come with me." 

*' Where ? " 

*' The other side Newark." 

" It would hardly be worth my while. We have women 
who could preach at Elham. Isn't that quite as satisfac- 
tory ? " 

He was looking at me all the while much like a deaf man 
trying to gather the words with his eyes. The train had 
drawn up to the platform ; I had only time to shake him 
by the hand and wish him good-bye. To my surprise he 
pulled me away from the carriage I was stepping into, say- 
ing, " Not there 1 a smoking compartment." 

He got in after me. 

'' I shall get a smoke at all events," he said. 

And he smoked all the way to Newark furiously. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

FOR HIS LIFE 

We drove fast from Newark to Cusham, but arrived at the 
door of the mission room where the Salvation Army held 
its services a few minutes late. Within they were singing 
the fag end of a jaunty hymn, the people loitering outside 
joined in, and little children danced to it The stopping 
of a trap with a clergyman in it made something of a 
commotion. A pale ill-shaven young man in Salvation 
uniform came to the door, with a money-box in one hand 
and a bundle of newspapers in the other. He stood in 
our way and jingled his box in our faces. 

"Pay your footing, gentlemen. It's a footing as is 
worth paying too. Thank you, sir. That was silver ; I 
know by the chink of it. War Cty, penny each I Thank 
you, sir. That's your fare to the 'Eavenly Kingdom ; and 
not much neither, considering the distance. Through 
carriages, all firsts, slap there, no changing, and no 
collisions — except the devil. We collision 'im to 'ell as 
often as we catch 'im on the line. War Cry, penny each I 
War Cry, penny each I The only paper printed this side 
eternity that's all gospel truth and no mistake." 

He seemed by nature a seriously disposed, almost sad 
young man, who had learnt a certain amount of buffoonery 
by heart, and uttered it with the humour of a cheap-jack. 
We passed into the vestibule, the hot air of the interior 
met us; the place seemed to be crowded already. The 
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narrow stairs both right and left were packed with people, 
and we had to wait at the end of the cue until they had 
noisily pushed their way up into the halL 

"If my bishop were to see me!" whispered Stroud. 
"We're allowed the legitimate drama now, but this 
appears to be but a sort of penny gaflF, with a collection." 

Amid the thronging and the bustle a loud and lament- 
able voice, a man's, came to us from above ; and presently 
it appeared to be understood that somebody was praying. 
One or two of the men took their hats off, one or two of 
the women compressed their gossip into whispers; the 
young man at the door showed reverence by crying 
his papers without the price. Suddenly I remembered. 
It was not what was passing that reminded me. 

" Excuse me for a minute or two," I said to my com- 
panion ; " I have forgotten something." 

"So have I," he replied, "and something that's out- 
side." 

" Don't go," I said ; " I will return shortly." 

I made my way through the throng which had already 
gathered between us and the door. 

The doorkeeper stood in my way and said, " Don't go, 
sir. There's a change of performance every five minutes. 
If this doesn't int'rest you, p'r'aps the next will. And the 
Lord Jesus is down to give us a turn at 7.45 prompt." 

I pushed past him and went out The evening air was 
sweet to breathe, and I filled my lungs full of it. The 
sky was of a hushed blue, as though it were expecting 
the coming of the stars. I found my way to some place 
where grass was under my feet, and quiet in my ears. 
There I did what I had promised to do, with some 
solemnity. But my uprising from my knees was a little 
hurried — I must confess to the make of me — on my 
fancying I heard footsteps. Footsteps there were, but 
only of a solitary inquisitive calf, who, I thought, 
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seemed to consider me but a poor creature, even for a 
man. 

When I got back to the chapel Stroud had been pushed 
by the press to the top of the stairs. There were a good 
thirty men and women packed between him and me. Soon 
afterwards a little room seemed to be made inside about 
the door; Stroud and two or three others were hustled 
in and lost to sight. The hindermost of the cue moved 
up a stair or two, and again were barred by the solid 
mass in front. The same voice that had been praying so 
loud and lamentably was now reading in a swift unmeaning 
monotone. One or two persons who had bought War 
Cries were perusing them at some inconvenience to their 
neighbours. The man next to me was inclined to grumble 
because the light was not good enough for the smaller 
type. The reader droned. I longed for another voice. 
I pushed back to the door, and asked the man in uniform 
who was going to preach that night 

" Sister Ruth was planned, sir," he said ; " but the 
captain's come unexpected, so of course he'll stand treat 
to-night. And a jolly good old gospel fuddle it'll be. 
You needn't be afraid you won't hear on the stairs. The 
men fishing by the Trent, ay, and the fishes in the Trent, 
'ull hear — and tremble." 

I was disgusted more than ever with the man's levity. 
The people who crowded round me, some of them none 
too dean, offended me by their lack of decorum. I saw 
better now, in a worse light, how mean that unplastered 
ill-whitewashed dingy little vestibule was. I thought the 
words of the hymn they had started maudlin, and the 
tune trivial, and the voices vulgar, and the drum and 
brass murderous. If I could have communicated with 
Stroud, I would have gone forthwith. 

At last that hymn with its circumlocutory chorus came 
to a stand. I could hear the congregation sit down with 
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the usual foot-scraping and nose-blowing. Suddenly all 
that ceased; there was quiet, a waiting quiet. It found its 
way down our dull and narrow staircase. We kept our 
feet still ; the men with newspapers folded them up ; their 
crackling seemed a great noise to make people turn their 
heads, and say " Sh ! " I myself felt the influence, though 
I thought to myself, "It is only the sermon"; and I 
heard the captain's voice beforehand, loud and lamentable. 

*' ' Yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life.' " 

It was the voice which I knew so well that I seemed to 
have known it all my life — clear, strong, vibrative. There 
was a little stir, as though the people were leaning forward 
to listen ; then the silence was completer than before. 

" All that a man hath will he give for his life. That's 
true for me. Is it true for you ? " 

There was a loud cry of "Ay, ay!'* We could not 
help but cry. Then silence again. Even the dry-witted 
clown at the door was silent ; he had put his money-box 
away without my hearing it. 

" Is there anybody here it isn't true for ? " 

Silence. 

"There isn't?" 

Silence. 

"Satan spoke true for once. All that we have will we 
give for our lives. We're all made the same road then. 
I wanted to know that first off, for if we weren't what 
would be the good of me speaking this night or of you 
listening? It would be like an Englishman talking to 
Frenchies. 

" rU tell you how it is with me. When anybody does 
any little thing for me — opens a gate or tells me what 
o'clock it is — if it's only done with a good will, I always 
feel, if it's a child or a woman, as I want to kiss that child 
or that woman, or if it's a man, I want to shake hands with 
that man, a right good shake. Isn't it so with you ? " 
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Again the people cried, "Ay, it is ! it is so !" 

" But if anybody goes out of their road to do me a good 
turn, one that costs them a little money, or better still, a 
little time and trouble, then Fm never easy until I've 
obliged them back to the best of my power. Do you feel 
aught like that ? " 

" Ay," said we all. 

" I knew you did. But there's more than that. For 
his life. Life's such a good thing! Life's such a dear 
thing ! Nothing else we have or own of the things of 
this world is worth anything again it. We don't know 
what life is. It's like a bird singing behint a tree. It 
makes us glad, and we don't know what bird it is. For 
his life. If anybody was to save my life? 

" If I was stricken with a sore disease, and death stood 
again the door ready to clawk me, but the good physician 
came and felt my pulse, and prescribed me the proper 
medicine, and visited me day by day, whilst I had recovered 
from the sickness, do you think I should have done with 
him as soon as I'd rewarded him for his bottles and his 
time ? " 

** No," said many voices, 

" No ; he would have done that for me as no rich lord — 
let alone a poor servant lass — could pay him money value 
for. 

'* If I was in a burning house, and the flames were hot, 
and the smoke and puther was stifling, and the stairs were 
brucken, and the winder was high, and the crowd stood 
afar off, and could only help me with their voices — if then 
a brave fireman rushed in and sprang up and bore me off, 
and set me in a safe place, in the cool and in the quiet — 
that man would never be away from me, by night nor by 
day, so long as the life lasted that he'd preserved. 

* But if — but if I was drowning " 

She stopped awhile, as if to tighten the reins of her 
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emotion. When she spoke again her voice was lower 
pitched, more charged with meaning, more vibrative than 
before. 

*' If I was drowning — and it's a fearful thing to drown 
— ^if it was dark, if the river was deep, and if it was strong, 
and if it was cold ^" 

We shivered; we felt the wet cold that was in her 
voice. 

'' If I couldn't swim or had forgot how, if the water was 
in my mouth, if the cold had gotten to my heart, if I 
couldn't cry, if I'd put my hands up and given myself 
away — ^if then somebody went out into that dark dreadful 
water, at the risk of his own life, and delivered me there- 
from — how should I feel towards him, do you think ? " 

A deep-voiced hum went round the four comers of the 
building, but there was no outspoken word. Her suc- 
ceeding utterance was solemn and fervid, like a confes- 
sion. 

" I should love him like none other to my life's end." 

What went in at my ear counted for nothing ; it was as 
though something spoke quite close to my heart There 
was a pause, a long one it seemed to me, which made 
what she said next appear sudden. 

" Shouldn't you ? " 

" Ay," shouted everybody but me ; I could not speak. 

"All of you?" 

*'Ay,ay!" 

" I knew you would. 

" But I was making a worse drowning than that, down 
into the pit of black waters. How I got in, I don't know ; 
I had not looked to my ways. I was overhead ere I knew 
I was ankle deep. Then I lifted up my eyes. I was 
going down, down ! The stench of it was under my 
nostrils. I beat with my hands like one mad, but I 
couldn't keep my head above the filthy scum. I seemed 
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to weigh like lead. I cried, a many times, but no one 
ventured in to save me. Then the night came down from 
the sky and sat upon my eyes ; my ears were filled full of 
the fury 01 the waters, my mouth was stopped with them, 
my hands were glued to my sides. I gave myself up. 
Then, when I least thought of it. One came out to me 
across the flood, and put His hand under me and bore 
me up, and gave me my breath again, and wiped the 
terror from my eyes, and brought me to a safe place; 
then fell back into the pit, that was hungry for somebody's 
death, and perished for me." 

A pent-up " Hum I " came from the deep chests of many 
men, a fervent "Ah !" from the lips of many women. 

" Then I was glad. Oh, how glad I was ! The sky 
was good to look at." 

" Hallelujah ! " cried many men and many women too. 

*' The smell of those black waters had gone from my 
clothes, the mire was washed from my hair, and the fear 
of them was cast out of my heart." 

"Hallelujah! hallelujah ! '^ cried more voices than 
before. 

" Instead of the throttled cry there was a song in my 
mouth." 

" Praise the Lord ! " shouted the people. 

" There was light in my eyes instead of the blackness." 

" Glory to God I " 

"There was like music in my ears, whereas there had 
been the sound of drowning." 

"Hallelujah ! Praise be to His name !" 

" And there was standing for my feet in place of the 
mockery of the waters." 

" Glory to Him ! Glory to Him ! Hallelujah ! " the 
people shouted, again and again. 

" And Him that saved me ? " 

" Ha 1 hum ! " 
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** I've got His picture, here." 

I could fancy how her hand would lie gently upon her 
heart. 

'' It won't fade in the sunlight, and it doesn't go black 
and void at night" 

"No, no!" 

" I look at it every day, and a many times a day, and 
all day long." 

"Ay, ay!" 

''And there's no sweetness I don't see in those eyes 
and that mouth." 

"It is so!" 

" Blessed picture I blessed picture I" 

" Hallelujah I " 

" But when I shall see Him as He is ? ' 

" Ay, that's it, that's it ! " 

" What do you think I shall do ? " 

The people waited for her to speak. 

" I will go up to Him, as near as the glory will let me, 
and I will say, * Dear Lord' " — she faltered — " ' Dear Lord' " 
— she struggled again to speak — " ' Dear, dear Lord ' " 

She had melted into tears and silence. I did not see, 
but I knew, because every man and every woman in that 
assembly reflected it in his or her face, weeping silently. 

After a long stillness I heard her voice again; there 
was the sanctity of tears in it 

" Yes," she said, " that is what I would say," 
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THE SUNRISE 

The congregation dispersed quietly. I saw many a one 
look up at the sky as they came out ; but none of them 
said what he thought of it. It was still quite light ; the 
moon was in the heavens, but did not rule there. Only a 
few hardened chapel-goers stopped for a minute by the 
entrance to gossip. When Herbert Stroud came up to me 
I thought he looked pale, and more discomposed than I 
had ever seen him. 

" What did you ask me here for ? " were the first words 
he said. 

" I don't know/' I said, and I hardly did. '* I wondered 
what you would think of it." 

'* Wasn't your curiosity a trifle — superfluous ? " 

" I beg your pardon." 

We walked away towards the inn where we had left 
our trap and its driver. The next time he spoke it was in 
a lighter vein. 

*' Of course you understand that a man of my cloth 
can't be converted by a Salvation lass ? " 

" Nor men of any sort of cloth, I suppose," answered I 
with agreeing flippancy. 

Through the open windows of the tap-room we could 

see our driver, with a pipe in his mouth and gin and water 

before him, talking authoritatively about horses to a 

roomfuL 
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"There must be something a little wrong with my 
stomach to-night/' Stroud said with a slight grimace ; '* I 
can't stand the smell of other men's tobacco and gin. Ill 
get you to explain that to him." 

So saying he went round to the stables, and ordered 
the trap out. He seemed to take it for granted that I 
should be staying at Cusham, and I did not dispute it 
with him. With a nod and a brief " Good-night " he was 
gone. I wished he had lighted his pipe before starting. 
Our driver saw him pass the window and came out 
expostulatory. 

" My friend," said I, " thought he would like to drive 
himself. It will be all right; he's a clergyman, you 
know." 

" He was a clergyman when he was sitting by my side, 
a know that ; but at this distance he may be oat, for oat 
ah know." 

I wished to restore his confidence. 

I said, " He fancied you had been drinking too much 
gin and water." 

" Sir," he answered, offended but quite respectful, '* om 
fifty year old, forty-five of which a've spent in the society 
of bosses ; a can get drunk, a deal drunker than a am now, 
and keep it a dead secret. A don't reckon alius to know 
mysen. A may hev my suspicions, but a wouldn't hang a 
tailor on suspicion ; as a matter o' principle a wouldn't" 

" Well," said I, " he's gone now ; you'll have to make 
the best of it And here's half-a-crown for you." 

I returned towards the chapel. The roadway was clear 
again, the worshippers were housed ; I heard the every- 
day hum of their voices as I passed their doors. But as I 
neared the building, a man came out, a heavy-built 
labourer, and walked by me. He had his eyes fixed, he 
did not see me ; he was muttering fervently, as prayers 
are muttered. Probably he was an ** aw^k'wsfc^ Vv^^xer " 
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who had remained after the service for religious consola- 
tion or advice. After him Sister Ruth and an unsoldierly 
man in soldierly uniform came out together, and went up 
the road side by side. He was a tall man but with some- 
thing of a stoop ; and she walked so upright. I might as 
well have turned back ; I had no further business in that 
direction. I believe I was about to do so, when not many 
yards further on they stopped at a door. They shook 
hands and said '' good-night.'' I recognised the man's voice 
as that of the Salvation Army captain, who had read 
the lessons to us that evening. Ruth walked quickly on, 
the man remained. During the brief stoppage I had 
approached within two or three yards of them, so that 
I overtook her almost immediately. I uttered her name : 

'' Sister Ruth." 

Then she turned, and I thought she seemed surprised 
to see me. 

*' Where have you come from ? " she said, 

" From the service." 

" I didn't see you." 

'* Nor I you ; I was on the stairs,* 

*' Did you hear ? " 

'* Every word." 

*' I didn't know ! " 

In her voice and on her face there was a conflict of 
emotions, but of what precise shape and hue I could not 
determine. 

I thought to reprove her gently, by saying, " Didn't 1 
promise I'd be with you ? " 

"Ay, but your promise was for yourself; I'd never any 
doubt of yourself." She had conquered her emotions, 
whatever they were, and her voice and face resumed their 
finely-balanced serenity. " However " 

She added nothing to that " however " •, I c^i«\o\. ^"ac^ ^^^. 
I expected anything, she had paid it out as ticvoM^ Sx. ^'a^ 
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the beginning and the end of her thought. And if it did 
not satisfy me I had no opportunity of signifying as 
much, for in a moment we were overtaken by the man in 
uniform. 

He said, and his voice was just less lugubrious when 
he was reading Jeremiah, " It has been brought home to 
me, sister, that I should fail in my bounden duty if I 
allowed you to make such a long lonely walk in the dark 
unaccompanied." 

" The sister is not unaccompanied," said I. 

" You're tired out. Captain Wilks," said Sister Ruth. 

He looked hard at me from unier his grey eyebrows; I 
suppose that was my answer. To Ruth he replied : 

•' I'm never tired out, sister, when I'm bidden walk." 

She stopped at once and said resolutely, " You're not 
bidden walk ; you're bidden go back to Mrs. Parnham's 
for the rest and supper you need. For the work's sake. 
You think I'm alone ? I tell you there's as many angels 
in those hedges, both sides the road, as cudgies and peggy 
whitethroats." 

Then she turned to me. 

" And you, sir, haven't you somebody that's waiting for 
you ? " 

" Nobody," I replied, perhaps a little sadly. 

" Then you're no counter, though you're a scholar ; you 
can't count one. Good-night, sir. Good-night, Captain." 

We two men had to return her farewell, unwilling both 
of us, her resolve was so strong. Then she walked off 
alone at a quick unrestrained stride along the dusky 
angel-haunted road. As soon as she had departed out of 
sight the captain, who had seemed to have plenty of 
elderly vigour, fell into feebleness. I asked him if he 
were unwell. 

''I am well enough," he answered, "well enough; I 
should answer false if I said it was not all well with me. 
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But I have commanded at four meetings this day, and 
joiu^neyed many miles. The spirit truly is willing, but 
the flesh, the poor flesh ^" 

I gave him my arm — there was a real need for it — as 
far as the door where he had stopped before. At parting, 
by way probably of thanks, he trusted that I held the 
faith. 

"No healthy man but has many faiths," answered I. 
" What particular faith do you mean ? " 

He pointed to the expanse of darkening blue above us. 

" I mean the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen ; I mean the essentials of a religious 
beUef." 

" I must have that, if I believe at all ; for to my think- 
ing the essentials of belief are what every believing man 
believes; even as the essentials of life are what every 
living man possesses." 

''I see," he answered sternly, "you're in the crafty 
bonds of intellectual freethought. It's not given me to 
speak more to-night, but God willing we shall meet 
again." 

So he turned from me, and I after many mazy wander- 
ings found my way to the inn by the river-side, where I 
had rested so long the day before. There I supped and 
slept 

I did not sleep well however. The heat was oppres- 
sive within doors, and I had many thoughts. I rose 
before it was quite light. I went out and walked down 
the river, towards the sunrise and Welham. It was not 
too early for the throstles ; they sang all the way, and the 
light grew and grew on my right hand until it blazed. 
The river wore the colours both of day-break and of 
night, and every shade and hue that lies between those 
two. 

I walked until Welham church was on my left hand, a 
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glistening grey among the grey-greens. There I passed a 
thick clump of willows out of which a woman started, as 
though surprised, and strode away through the long 
dewy grass, arranging her dress as she went. It was 
Sister Ruth. I uttered her name. She came back, and 
stood a little way off. Her head was bare, and its tresses 
hung to her waist in tangles that glittered with water- 
drops. The upper buttons of her black bodice were un- 
secured, which left to view between its gaping edges a 
V-shaped portion of her swarthy neck, and just a shred 
of snowy calico. Beneath her black skirt her naked feet 
glimmered through the long herbage. And in her face 
the redness of her blood fought with the duskiness of her 
skin. 

" That was the way you were going, wasn't it ?^ she 
said, pointing as she spoke. 

I understood the hint, and turning from her continued 
to walk along the hauling path. The direction of the 
river was such now that I exactly faced the risen sun, and 
its rays made the way of the waters perfervid, like a street 
in some city of fire, glorious to read of but distressful to 
mortal sight At the first gate I was glad to sit and 
tiim my back upon the splendour and rest my eyes. 

Ruth was just emerging again from the willows. I saw 
her put her hands to her eyes and look, then come on 
towards me. She came at a deliberate pace, stopping 
every now and then to put her hands to her eyes and 
look. As she approached I could see that she had donned 
her shoes and adjusted her bodice, but the wet ravels 
of her uncovered hair still hung below her waist-band, 
and the sun did as it would with them, until what with that 
and what with the gleam of her eyes she looked like 
something barely of this earth. 

She did not come quite near to me ; she stopped a little 
way off, and kept her eyes on me, as though she saw 
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something unusual in my manner of gazing at her. She 
stood a while, and still I did not speak ; then she swerved 
from the path, making as if she would have clambered 
over the fence that went down to the water's edge. At 
that I descended and opened the swing-gates for her. 
I saw in her eyes a momentary hesitation between the 
fence and the gates, but she chose the latter. 

We walked side by side along the bank. The sky was 
the serene outstretching of one splendour, the river the 
turbulent confinement of another; still neither offended 
my vision, though the ground I trod on was invisible. It 
seemed befitting that I should walk amid such pomps ; I 
enjoyed them as a denizen might, entranced but unharmed. 
She walked by my side, step for step. And neither of us 
spoke a word. 

But we came to a bend in the river. Then the sun and 
the throne it sat on were at our back. The green grass 
was under our eyes, flecked with daisies ; the river flowed 
by our side, its darknesses separated by lights, like a well- 
known thing, and the sky was of a placid blue. 

** You come out early. Sister Ruth," said I. 

'' It was hot," she said, " and I couldn't sleep for it, so 
I thought I'd come down to the Trent and bathe ; which I 
haven't done for many a long day." 

*' It was hot," said I, " and / couldn't sleep." 

It seemed needless to talk. We walked side by side. 
What I trod on was part and parcel of the firmament 
above us. 

We must have turned again, for we were going through 
the meadows, the river was out of sight, and the sun, now 
giving warmth as well as light, shone on the side of her 
head that was next to me. Times and times again I was 
tempted to say, " Put your hair back, Sister Ruth, that 
the sun and I may behold what it conceals"; but I 
refrained. Once and twice we came to a stile, SfefeV^aj^"^ 
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without touching my hand. As she alighted her hair out- 
spread, the sun darted through it ; and for a moment I 
saw her eyes. Then we walked on again. 

So we somehow got round to Orpet's farmstead. We 
stood there by the gate a little while, so still that a spink 
boldly began to sing his merry roundelay in the chestnut 
over our heads. Then she went away ; I watched herg* 
down the gravelled path. 

Presently there was the sound of the opening of 
windows, and the sweeping of a room, and other domestic 
noises. Then mixed with those came the sound of a 
woman singing, clear but not loud, with frequent breaks 
and little regard for the proper breathing places, as though 
the singer's attention was mainly upon her domestic task. 

*' Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run ; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice." 

When it ceased I walked on carrying the music of it 
with me. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE HAYMAKERS 

The sun had travelled half-way to the meridian when I 
passed again on my return. I stopped under the thick 
hedge for a few minutes, trying to distinguish Ruth's part 
in the feminine murmur which came through the kitchen 
window. As I went by the gate I heard a deep-toned 
" Good-morning I " Mr. Orpet stood in front of his door, 
a hand on either hip, inhaling the morning air. I went up 
to him. 

" A lovely morning/' I said. 

" Yes. Breakfasted ? " 

"No." 

" Then you'd better — hurm — come in with me.** 

Mrs. Orpet did not seem at all surprised to see me. 

" Lost again, Mr. Harrison, I presume," she said. 

" I should be inexcusable if I got lost so early in the 
day." 

" Oh, you may have been out all night for anything I 
know. You've a just-found look about you. I'm not 
going to be convinced — except by something convincing — 
that you would ever have come here intentionally." 

" It certainly was not my intention to trouble you at so 
early an hour, but later in the day I should have been 
pleased to call upon you, to thank you for your kindness 
the other night." 

" In other words to get another favour out of me. Oh, 
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you'll find me as sharp-eyed as any ordinary mother-in-law, 
Mr. Harrison." 

" Hurra 1 Kidney omelet ? " said Mr. OrpeL 

" Or a conveyance to Fewston Hall ? " said Mrs. Orpet. 

I preferred the omelet. Ruth brought in the coffee. I 
have never tasted that excellent beverage better prepared 
or of a finer flavour. She entered the room twice again. 
I cannot positively aver that I saw her, but I know to this 
day exactly how she came, what she did and how she 
went I was aware that Mrs. Orpet's eyes were on me — 
they were a little too near to one another for beauty — but 
the annoyance was only skin-deep. Once only Ruth 
spoke. What she said was, " Yes." It was only relative, 
I believe, to bacon, but it had a quality to my ears and an 
augury to my heart that was better than eloquence. 

As soon as the meal was over the farmer excused himself. 

They were beginning to lead their hay that morning, 
and he must go down to the field to set the men at it. 

" Ruth wants to go," said Mrs. Orpet to her husband. 

" All right," said Orpet. 

"Of course Dora will want to go too. That girl 
borrows everything, from boot-laces to religion, from 
Ruth. She hasn't one notion of her own in the world 
except about the smell of fish." 

" Won't have women in the field," said Orpet 

" Very well, I'll tell Ruth so." 

" Oh— hurra— Ruth " 

'* Oh yes, Ruth — hurra ! Ruth stands for a whole 
sentence, norainative, possessive, objective, and the lot" 

" Tell them what you like." 

" I like ? Oh dear no I It's your hay ; I've nothing to 
do with it There wouldn't be any if it depended on me. 
I was in a hayfield once, Mr. Harrison, and never again ! 
I somehow couldn't domineer there. Hay's such a beastly 
unreasonable thing." 
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The overhead sun, the delicacy of the cropped grass, 
the hillocks of hay dimly green, the lumbering waggon, 
the stiff-backed pitchers, the shout of the stackers, the 
women with wooden rakes, the song of many larks, made 
a pleasant picture in my mind's eye. I expressed a desire 
to accompany Orpet to the field, and we set oflF together, 
walking. 

We went along that grassy lane winding between high 
hedges by which I had first approached the house the 
evening before. Ruth and her female companion walked 
ahead of us. Sometimes I could plainly see her black 
drapery and red-banded bonnet against Dora's fluttering 
calico and straw hat ; sometimes I could but just fancy the 
difference between her sombre clothing and the darkest 
greens of the untrimmed hedge ; sometimes she was quite 
hidden by a turn of the lane. But then I saw just as well 
as ever how she bore that hay-fork on her shoulder, and 
how the other woman seemed to be a mere attendant 
on her. 

The men in the field were some of them cocking up the 
windrows, others laying the staddling for the stack. We 
approached the latter. An old man stood up and spoke. 

" Who's to be the t'other picker, sir ? Me an' Johnny 
'ull be on the stack, Bailey 'uU load, an' Smith 'uU teem. 
Who's to pick agen Tom 'Arris ? " 

" Where's Scattergood ? " asked Orpet. 

" 'E's badly, sir, an' can't coom." 

" Drunk last night, I suppose ? " 

"'E may a had a sup; a can't say. But it's left uz 
short of a picker." 

" M'appen our Jack 'ud coom if 'e was axed — to oblige," 
said another man. 

" I will pick," said Ruth, selecting a long pitch-fork from 
the many forks that stood upright, their sharp grains in 
the ground. 
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" I will pick/' said I, taking it from her. 

" A know the lass is a good-woolled un," said the old 
man, " an' wain't undertake what she can't perform ; but 
is the gentleman used to pickin' ? " 

" Suppose you try him," said Ruth. 

The manner of which speech pleased me ; it was so 
quiet and so sure. 

" No, no," said Orpet ; " couldn't think of it, Harrison 
— hurm — couldn't possibly." He seemed as much put out 
as if I had been a gentleman and an officer about to derogate. 

" I'm not exactly a novice," said I. *' Though I haven't 
handled a hay-fork for many years, I knew the use of one 
long before I touched a paint-brush." 

" The gentleman's a painter ? " asked the old man in a 
more than dubious tone. " Well, somebody mun pick." 

I had my coat and waistcoat off already, and no 
remonstrance of Orpet's — ^he had not much eloquence — 
could deter me from at once taking my place beside the 
empty waggon. 

''Well," said Orpet at last, "if you'd really like just 
to try it for half an hour — while we send for Jack 
Robinson " 

" Nay," answered I, "since you take me on, I'm on for 
the day." 

And so it was ; for though " our Jack " was sent for, 
and easily found at the public-house nearest to his own 
door, he would not stir thence even to oblige. I pitched 
the whole day long. At first the labour, which is the 
raising of the cocked hay by great forkfuls into the 
waggon, seemed strange and toilsome to me. The man 
whom I pitched against, a square-set silent fellow, worked 
like an iron machine, and it distressed me not a little to 
keep pace with him. But every time Orpet came and 
asked me if I hadn't had enough, it was like a spur to my 
flagging strength. Moreover Ruth worked a bonny-rake 
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round and about me, giving me all the help she could ; 
her black skirt was ever flitting before my eyes ; some- 
times I saw her face, and I knew that I could not give in. 
Gradually too my old habitual skill returned to me, the 
thrust of the fork into the cock, the easy leverage of the 
heavy burden, the dexterous delivery which leaves the fork 
unlocked from the hay. I was able to look Tom Harris 
in the face. 

"Come," said Orpet, "you'd better let Johnny pitch 
now ; one of the boys can go on the stack." 

" Oh, I'm only just beginning to enjoy it." 

" Well, I've got to go to " he named the place ; 

" an awfully pretty drive. Won't you come with me ? " 

I thanked him, but declined to quit my task. 

" By Jove I if you don't seem to enjoy it as much as if 
it was polo." 

" Well, call it hay-polo." 

" Of course you'll come up to the house for luncheon. 
I'll send the pony for you." 

" Thank you, I see the women have a basket. I've no 
doubt they can find me a crust of bread and cheese ; and 
I'll eat it here, if you please." 

Then he left me in peace. Which is more than a fashibn 
of speech ; for as my task became more and more easy to 
me, I forgot the grim pitcher on the other side of the 
waggon and the loader knee-deep in it ; I forgot the boys 
who followed the horse-rakes, and those who gathered the 
long windrows into heaps; I forgot the stackers on the 
stack, and the clitter-clatter of the mower in the adjoining 
field; the blue sky seemed to come down to the green 
earth and shut up Ruth and me alone together, Ruth and 
me and the voices of one or two singing birds. 

We hardly spoke, she and I. If once in a great while 
I said, " This hay smells good, Ruth," I seemed to have 
said all that I had to say. And if she replied, " It does 
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that/' she seemed as fully to have answered all that I 
asked. V/e worked together alone in the world ; and a 
bird or two sang to us. 

At midday Orpet returned with a well-furnished lun- 
cheon basket, which Ruth and the other woman laid out 
very pleasantly under the shade of a wide-branched oak- 
tree. Then they sat and ate apart, but within call and not 
quite out of sight. From the men under the hedge came 
the slow word and the slow laugh. The other woman 
talked and talked, but Ruth spoke little. Orpet's deep- 
voiced utterances concerning pigeon-pie and claret some- 
times I heard and answered, sometimes I heard after a sort 
but did not answer. He was a good fellow and maintained 
his equanimity throughout. The noontide hush lay upon 
the heavens, on the leaves of the trees, and in the hearts 
of the birds. 

After we had eaten and drunk, I leant back against the 
rugged bole of the oak, and shut my eyes or not as I 
would. When I opened them, I saw the hot air dance 
about the haycocks in the midst of the field ; and what lay 
around me seemed blurred too, as if by its influence, all 
except one black-garmented figure beside an appearance 
of a woman. 

Suddenly, as it seemed, the loud and lamentable voice 
of a man broke in upon me like a denunciation of impend- 
ing woe. I half started up prepared for some calamity. 

" Hanged bad form, I think," said Orpet, " bothering 
them about their souls — hurm — just after they've filled 
their bodies." 

I put my back to the tree again. It was but the Salva- 
tion Army captain rousing the men from their digestive 
slumbers with his untimely zeal. With an easy turn of 
the neck I could see him very well, full face. His pro- 
jected head was bare and bald ; a fringe of long grey hair 
continued under his chin made his long white visage seem 
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the more disproportionately long ; his eyes burned with 
angry solicitude ; his grim mouth was destitute of curve ; 
about his head flickered his white gesticulatory hands. 
His black uniform was scarcely distinguishable from the 
shadowy foliage of the hedge under which he stood ; what 
one saw was the terrible zeal of a white face and the 
flicker of two white hands. 

Ruth went and stood beside him. She had taken her 
bonnet oflF for coolness' sake and held it by one of the 
strings. Her eyes were directed towards me, but she 
seemed to see not me but things afar off. 

The man's address was but a brief one, of something 
less than ten minutes' duration, in the customary form of 
loving appeal daubed with dire denunciation; only the 
man was so thoroughly convinced himself that it was with 
difficulty that the hearer, for the time being at any rate, 
escaped conviction. Once when the passion of his elo- 
quence had risen to its highest pitch, his left hand ceased 
its gesticulatory flicker and lighted on Ruth's shoulder ; 
probably but for the sake of emphasis, but I disliked it ; I 
should not have been sorry to believe that Ruth disliked it 
also. At any rate she withdrew herself a little, the least 
little — I do believe that nobody but myself would have 
perceived it — and the white left hand flickered again above 
the speaker's head. But I fancied that Ruth thereafter 
was less rapt a listener ; there were little movements in 
place of the perfect stillness, and her eyes were chained to 
the ground at her feet. 

The voice that talked so lamentably of joy ceased ; it 
was Ruth's turn to sing. She raised her eyes from the 
ground. The fire in them started forth, at first an unsteady 
gleam, then a perfect glow, as a furnace turns to red under 
the blast. I was near enough to see so much, or far 
enough oflF to imagine it. I rose up to listen; so did 
Orpet. She had filled her lungs, sYve Vi-aA o^Tv^^\\Kt \s!ka>^&sv< 
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" Si I here 1 " 

The voice was not hers but Mrs. Orpet's. 

I turned, resentful of the intrusion. The farmer's wife 
was leaning over the gate at but a short distance, holding 
a letter in her hand. The singer and the listeners under 
the hedge were out of her sight. 

" Good gracious ! " she exclaimed, " what have I inter- 
rupted ? Is it all like this ? I've a cousin who gave up 
farming and went into the Church. I understand now ; 
he's a frivolous person, something like me, and the hay- 
making was too solemn for him. Or perhaps you are 
being photographed ? A thousand pardons ! Well, you 
won't admit me to the mystery, and I can't come in. I've 
vowed a vow, and I can't always be breaking one." 

She held the letter out again. 

" A letter from Anna." 

From Anna I I took a step towards her. 

" Thank you, if I may trouble you. I forgot it when 
Si last came in." 

It was but a few paces. I held the letter in my hand. 
The envelope was addressed in feminine writing but not 
to me. I delivered it to Orpet. All the same that letter 
was most of all for me. 

Anna ! It was unaccountable ! I had forgotten her I 
For three days I had forgotten her ! 

And Ruth ? Whether she sang or not I did not know ; 
I heard no singing. But I knew then that I loved her. 
Had I known before I should have remembered Anna. 

It was not unaccountable. That something like fervour 
of five years ago I had been travelling away from for five 
years ; sometimes, it is true, turning to look round on it 
in a pensive traveller-like fashion ; but the look looked, and 
perhaps the sigh sighed, ever giving my back to it and 
journeying on my own way. Latterly she had been as 
little in my thoughts as I probably was in hers. There 
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was a certain tie, on my part at least, but she did not 
put the weight of her hand on it and it was not irksome 
to me. 

No, it was not unaccountable. There had been a little 
obtuseness with regard to Ruth, so much I acknowledge ; 
and naturally enough, for when one important function of 
the mind or body is suddenly excited into abnormal 
activity, other organs must for the time being slur their 
work. I had been quite awake to the unusual emotions 
which stirred me from the first moment of my seeing her. 
But I could very plausibly attribute that to my artistic 
perception of excellence of form, grace of movement, 
suddenness and thoroughness of expression ; to my man- 
hood's acknowledgment of a courage finer than its own ; 
to memories which I did not venture to reckon up, new 
stirrings of old things, or what was rather like the grafting 
of a reminiscence upon a stock of the actual. Of this 
be sure that if I had known it was love, the next thing of 
which I should have bethought myself, with the precision 
of a syllogism, would have been Anna Rayment. 

'* Ho'd yer ! " 

Probably nothing less would have roused me. It came 
from the far side of the close, but the woman's mouth that 
spoke it spoke into my ear. I looked across. The 
haymakers were all astir again. One waggon stood by the 
rising stack, the other was being loaded up, and the woman 
pitched in my place. I strode down to them ; I durst not 
too nearly remark with what lithe vigour she wrought. I 
took the long fork out of her hand, not without some re- 
sistance on her part. 

" You've done enough," she said, not like one who com- 
manded. 

*' I can do all that I have to do," I answered, and put her 
aside, but not roughly. 

I had not looked her in the face. I worked in silence. 
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I saw the heaped hay into which I thrust my fork; then I 
saw the waggon to which I bore it aloft ; and I took a 
savage pleasure in making my forkful heavy. 

" Take it easy, Harrison I " It was Orpet who spoke. 
"Why on earth do you go at it so furiously ? " 

" It does me good," I answered. 

For one minute I saw the whole of the field. Its bird- 
haunted hedges seemed far off; so did the stackers on the 
stack. The teemer on the half-emptied waggon was 
stretching himself to put his fork within reach of theirs. 
A bay horse that had drawn a rake in the morning fed at 
discretion exactly two lands off. I heard the clitter-clatter 
of the mower in the adjoining close. I saw the man who 
pitched against me ; he was somewhat in arrears, and he 
had set his grim mouth like one who is determined not to 
be worsted. Moreover I was aware for that brief while of 
a black-skirted figure hovering near. 

I turned away from that black-skirted figure and put my 
hand again to my work. As I did so I felt warm drops fall 
upon my naked arms. I looked up thinking it was rain. 
Nature peradventure was shedding her tearful sympathy 
over my hapless case ? No, the sky was as serene as 
though there was not so much as a foot-ache within its 
round of influence. What I had felt was the ooze of my 
own body ; it blurred my sight, it trickled in two distinct 
driblets on either side of my nose, the taste of it was 
between my lips, it dropped from my chin with the fre- 
quency of rain. The hand that I had put forth was one 
raw wound ; I saw that, and I felt the smart of the other 
hand that still gripped the shaft ; for one instant. 

" Ho'd yer I " 

My fellow pitcher had given the warning to the loader, 
the waggon had moved on. 

" Coom other woiee I " he shouted to the team, which 
had swerved to my side. 
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I moved after them with my last forkful over my head. 
If I felt then or thereafter any pain or ache or weariness 
of body, it was but as the bite of a fanged pleasure. I 
feared the time when the corporeal annoyance should 
cease, and the worse distresses of my mind have free 
course. 

But it came at last. I was like a man awakening out 
of a bad dream into a bad reality. The last waggon load 
for that day was drawing away over the cropped grass. 
The loader stayed himself on the shaft of his fork, and 
jibed the teemer at a shout because the other waggon 
stood yet under the stack. The cHtter-clatter of the 
mower was still going on in the neighbouring field like 
the mechanical nagging of a man's conscience. Tom 
Harris and I stood alone ; he was mopping his brow with 
his sleeve, the grim line of his mouth somewhat relaxed. 

"Well, sir," he said, "a niver tho't as no London 
painter wor mester on me at pickin', but yo've set me a 
job this day, that y'ave. Coom again to-morrer an' let's 
see if yer can keep it up. Ah'm not one to bauge an' 
splauge. Ah'U pick agen yer, or do oat agen yer — except 
faight agen yer. That ah wain't." 

" Why not ? " said I. 

*' Becos om sure y'ud do me a mischief." 

But I saw Ruth coming down towards me. There 
were questions on her grave face which I was not pre- 
pared to answer. I was a coward ; I went from her. I 
am a coward still ; so long as there is choice of words I 
will not say I fled from her. 

What time my body was kept stringently in action, and 
I prolonged it as much as I could, my thoughts neces- 
sarily were somewhat under the rein ; but when at last it 
sat idle in the train, they were like racers who feel the 
spur and have an open course before them, a rushing 
crowd, all madly set for the same goal. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ANNA 

*'I will marry you, Mr. Harrison — when you write 
A.R.A. after your name." Then she laughed. 

Was that laugh adjunct to the promise or to the con- 
dition ? Did it denote the levity of the " I will " or the 
triviality of the " when " ? or — to consider it in every 
light — might it be not more for the one than the other ? 
the laugh of a woman who had bound a man without 
binding herself? 

I did not weigh it so nicely that first day, nor for many 
successive days. She was kind enough to encourage 
hope, not kind enough to convince doubt. But I was a 
young man, and saw visions. What I did not see by day 
I could see by night 

And now I am speeding back to her as fast as the 
train can whirl me along. 

Her father is a very respectable R.A., who had been 
good enough to see promise in my school-work, and had 
invited me to his house. Imagine the effect upon the 
unseasoned yokel of his first encounter with a cared-for 
face, a studied dress, an educated tongue, and drawing- 
room manners. She did not practise art — pictorial art I 
mean — but she could talk about it. 

If I should say how many years have passed since then 

I should tell a false tale, however true by the calendar. 

It could give no measure of the difference there may be 
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between then and now in accurate seeing and exact 
thinking, in knowledge of men and women — and of her. 

In an hour or two I shall be with her again ; I ought 
to be considering what I shall say to her. 

During this long interim I have been disappointed in 
her, she in me. She has her ambitions ; I have mine, of 
another sort. I might derive pleasure from her company ; 
but comfort from her love — if I had it — none. 

How sweet it was walking with Ruth ! I should not 
have tired of that ; though we had walked all day, it 
would still have been morning. 

If two human beings are to go together so long as their 
promise, '* until death us do part," I would not be a 
scrupulous martinet to observe how they keep step or how 
their feet diverge from time to time, provided only their 
eyes mainly look the same way. (How splendidly 
courageous is the gaze of Ruth's eyes I) But how can a 
man and woman walk together whose eyes are set in 
contrary directions ? (Did I say they were courageous or 
did I say they were tender ? They are both, singularly.) 
Either one yields and is dragged at the heel of the other, 
giving the encouragement of so much dead weight to the 
victor (What are Ruth's eyes to me ?) — or else there must 

be continual tension, mutual thwartings, and Why 

don't I laugh? Surely nothing is so ridiculous as the 
solemn mouthing of this behindhand wisdom. 

What thought is this ? There is craft in me too. This 
is not its first call ; it has knocked again and again, little 
knocks and big ones. Its importunity wearies me ; I will 
open to it and hear what it has to say for itself — and for 
me. No, no, bid it a beggar's greeting through the shut 
door. Again it knocks, louder than before ! If I should 
but set the door ajar ? with my foot against it for the 
better caution? just so little a chink as a denial may 
whistle through ? No. Yes. No. It does not depart. 
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There can be no harm. Even the devil claims a certain 
courtesy in these refined days. Well ? 

What an ugly face I see through the narrow open- 
ing ! 

" You think so ? " 

Certainly. Look at those greedy eyes and eaves- 
dropping ears, that hunting nose, that rending mouth I 

" Look again." 

I have done and don't see any reason to abate one jot of 
my censure. 

" Your judgment is rather a narrow one." 

Eh? 

" Mayn't the very exiguity of the aperture through 
which you peep beget an illusory distortion of else pleasing 
features ? " 

I never thought of that. 

" Think of it now ; you know something of optics." 

It's just possible. 

" That's as much as anything is." 

In the interests of justice then I 

And I give a wide entrance to what had at first dis- 
gusted me. It is true ; it has not so bad a face as I had 
weened. On the contrary the rebuke of its uplifted finger 
and the severity of its eyes give it an anchoretic air ; in 
fact it is very like conscience. I am not sure it is not 
conscience. Like conscience it speaks in a low deep- 
seated whisper ; and it says : 

"Before you ask Miss Rayment what you purpose 
asking her, ought she not to know the unhappy secrets of 
your birth and upbringing ? " 

It is not a new thought to me. Many a time it has 
crossed me with little respect to the seasonable in time or 
place. One while I could answer, " Anna has at present 
no certain interest in my past ; I do not know that she 
ever will have/* Or I could say with greater force and 
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frequency, " I have done with the past myself. What 
concern has Anna Rayment with it?" 

But now that past seems drawn so mysteriously near to 
me ; often nearer than the thing I am touching. I can no 
longer treat it as something travelled away from, out of 
sight, never to be revisited. I find myself compelled to 
admit that I have dealt ill with Anna, and also that it is 
my duty, my duty, mind, to set myself right with her. 
Before this night passes she shall know — as much as a 
wife should know. 

I lean back on the cushions in greater ease than I have 
yet had of them. Perhaps it is because I am relieved to 
have made any end whatsoever of the prolonged conflict. 
Perhaps because I feel some of the satisfaction that even 
the prospect of right-doing affords. Or perhaps because 
I am worn out with labour and perturbation, so that soft 
cushions underneath me and at back of me are at present 
what I have most need of. 

But suddenly my inward mentor, that was so like the 
austerity of conscience, puts on again that crafty leering 
countenance and whispers, lower yet than conscience, 
" She will surely reject you if you deal honestly with her. 
She will give you your liberty ; you will return to Ruth." 

Again the bad face disgusts me. I know very well at 
the bottom of my heart that such do not stand at the 
cross-roads to point the traveller into the ways of rectitude. 
What was good to say yesterday and what is good to say 
to-day are different things. I utter my final " No." It is 
sufficient, I have given her my pledge ; I go to redeem it. 

Will she accept redemption or return me my pledge ? 
I elect to take it for granted that she will accept. It is 
safest My thoughts walk the steadiest upon that ground. 

Yet if she should not accept ? My thoughts do not 
walk, they fly. In a second of time how far they have 
carried me ! 
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I rise up and look through the window. We are still 
whirUng along through the green fields, but they are rent 
here and there into eligible building lots. On my right 
hand the far-receding horizon is yet unforgetful of the 
sun, though it has one fair faint star of its own. Thither- 
ward lies the pleasant country and haymaking and the 
flow of a river, which I have left. On my other hand, at 
the distance of a threat, looms the coming night and the 
reek of London ; whither I speed. But the waste and 
the want of the great city, its poverty and pride, its 
pressing crowds and its solitariness, have come out to 
meet me. 

Miss Rayment is not at home, she is at the play. Mis. 
Rayment is within, but I decline to trouble that lady at so 
late an hour. At what theatre is Miss Rayment ? At the 
Futility. I might have known had I studied the newspapers. 
At the Futility the success of the hour is running. The chief 
actress in it sets the fashion in tea-gowns and complexions ; 
men who pride themselves on knowing the latest nothing 
leave the bottom button of their waistcoats unbuttoned, in 
imitation of an accidental omission of the leading gentle- 
man ; the perennial fool has christened his baby after it. 
And Anna Rayment loves success. 

The play is not yet over. Meanwhile I walk the street. 
How different are these many direct glares to the all- 
pervading daylight ! The smell is not so good either as 
the breath of the hay. Nevertheless I fall into a muse ; 
perhaps relaxing the strong tension that keeps my eyes 
open and me in London, I have given way for a second to 
slumber. The pallid electric lamps are replaced by the 
warm sunshine, the stony footing by the mown grass. 
The outcry of the newsboys has changed to the " Auve 
up I " of the stripling who follows the horse-rake. I lean 
upon my fork and take pleasure in them. I am dimly 
conscious of a black skirt, but nearer to me than the hay- 
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making distance maintained by Ruth. Is it she who is 
talking to me ? No ; I am in the street again, besieged 
by lights and noises and men's faces ; and by this fearful 
painted woman who deems she has captured me with her 
gin-drenched breath. A policeman bids us both move on. 
Her disappointed laughter follows me. 

But the playhouses have begun to disgorge their per- 
spiring frequenters. There is a confusion of cabs and 
carriages and human beings ; through which I make my 
way to the Futility. I await Anna's coming in the lobby ; 
it is not long delayed. She is accompanied by a slim 
officious young gentleman, who carries her opera-glass 
and other feminine trifles as though they were priceless. 
I put him easily aside and do not see him again. I attend 
her to her carriage. I do not observe that she is surprised 
to see me. I get into the carriage after her ; which she 
seems to have expected, for she has made room for me. 
She gives a smile and a cheap courtesy across my person 
to somebody on the pavement ; whereby I conclude that 
her cavalier has followed us down. We rumble away 
over the wood. 

I hear a low laugh just under my ear. 

" Why do you laugh ? " I ask. 

I am surprised that people can and do laugh. 

"On account of the masterful manner in which you 
dispossessed poor Mr. — " 

I do not catch the name. 

" Oh," she says presently, as if in reply, " he is not a 
nobody. His ' Milk and Bun, please,' attracted universal 
attention at the Grosvenor. I daresay you noticed 
it?" 

I do not say that I didn't. 

"Well," she says, again as if in reply, "/ look upon 
him as a man of A i — or rather R.A. — promise ; which I 
like better. The chic of his colo\it\n^ -woviA carrj ^^ ' 
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good deal worse drawing. I was talking about him to 
Bentley only the other day, and he says " 

And so on and so on. I do not know exactly where 
I interrupt this somewhat forced chatter of hers. She, 
I think, seems a little flurried. I am strangely self-pos- 
sessed ; all my perturbations are frozen up. 

" With your permission we will change the subject." 

" I thought you'd be interested. Well, what shall we 
talk about ? " 

" Yourself— and me." 

"Sinking myself as of less importance, I think you 
have distinctly added to your reputation by your last 
exhibits. I heard Skelp quite a room and a half ofi 
declare that he should not be ashamed to see his own 
signature to your ' Flood Level,* as one of his juvenilia. 
And Skelp, by virtue of his tremendous voice and fearful 
temper, you may safely reckon to be one-third of the 
Academy, He's at least a third of every company he 
goes into ; and when his wife accompanies him they make 
two-thirds. Oh, I know I You were going to say she is 
not in the Academy. I'm not so sure of it ; there are some 
awful old figures. She certainly has a finger in it ; and 
every one of her fingers ends in a claw." 

" I should not have ventured to disturb your after- 
enjoyment of 'The New Parlourmaid' in order to talk 
about one of my poor pictures. There is something else, 
Miss — shall I say Miss Rayment or Anna ? " 

" I do not see that it matters ; particularly as we are 
alone." 

"You speak for yourself; to me it does matter. So 
much so, that I will not descend hence until it has been 
settled one way or the other between us." 

We are passing the Hotel Polyglot; a momentary 
flash of brutal light from its entrance strikes her across 
the face. She looks pallid by it; but its ghastly bluish 
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rays would doubtless add to her ordinary paleness. Her 
eyes are downcast ; the light had nothing to do with that, 
except to enable me to see it. Her mien, I fancy — the 
illumination is but for a moment — resembles that of a 
woman daunted by a man ; which stirs within me, low 
down in some primary brute-stratum of my being, a secret 
unmanly satisfaction. 

" It is long since I first spoke to you," I continue ; " so 
long that many changes must, many more may have taken 
place. If you have changed in this, speak. But I cannot 
consent to live longer after this provisory fashion." 

Again a sudden gleam is shot into the carriage, I know 
not whence. I have a vision of her peering up into my 
face, eagerly, with straining eyes like one trying to read 
in the dark. It passes, I see nothing; but I know that 
her eyes are no longer fixed upon me, and that she has 
shrunk a little further from me, as far indeed as possible 
in the narrow vehicle. 

"Will you marry me, Anna Rayment? without con- 
dition ? Say ' Yes ' or ' No.' ' No,' and I stop the carriage, 
I get down, I walk my own way. ' Yes,' and — and ^" 

A difficulty of speech for one moment mars my self- 
possession. 

" I think you ought to give me till to-morrow," she 
murmurs. 

" I will have my answer this night" 

I listen for her answer, but it does not come. 

*' Speak, Anna Rayment." 

I think she whispers, but we have just turned noisily 
up a narrow granite-paved street, and I do not hear. 

'* Speak up, Anna Rayment." 

She raises herself, so that her mouth is directed into 
my ear. 

"Yes." 

I am cold at the heart, speecYi\es^jTCL'cANaT\^'s»^\^^ 
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we drive on, untU the clangour of the wheels suddenly 
ceases ; we are bowling along the smooth listening asphalt 
again. She speaks, and her voice has the timidity of a 
plea. 

" I said ' Yes/ Edward." 

She sits in the thickest of the gloom. I bend over her, 
as in duty bound, and kiss at a venture ; not where the 
breath parts her warm lips, not on her delicate cheek, not 
on the smooth white between her eyes, but I believe upon 
the cold hard jewel with which she has pinned her hair. 
Whereupon the carriage stops. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE BLOW 

I TOOK leave of her upon the pavement. The lateness of 
the hour excused me from entering, and the presence of 
the coachman on the box, the footman at the door, seemed 
to instruct my farewell to be brief and cold. 

" I shall see you to-morrow of course ? " she said. 

'* Not to-morrow." 

" When then ? " 

" The day after, probably. Good-night" 

I drew away so rapidly that she had no time to do more 
than echo my " good-night." 

Did I then know that on the morrow, before the day's 
strength had shown any decline, I should be back at 
Cusham ? Sometimes I think I knew, and sometimes not. 

From the green shelter of a hedge it were doubtless 
pleasant leisurely sport to watch the play of the waters 
and the sunlight together. But what am I doing at 
Cusham? Have I returned to mark how the shadows 
grow along the grass, or how that starling's back gleams 
as though it had been dipped in the silver of the Trent ? 
If it were either of these I should be more constant and 
happier in my attention. Did I desire to look once more 
on the face of the river, which I shall not see again ? Or 
merely to claim my portmanteau, which still lies in the 
cloak-room at Newark Station ? Well, this is not K^nr-ox^^ 
even if a journey thither had been weee'ssar^ ^^^ ^^oa^ 

34» 
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purpose. Do I come on a punctilio of courtesy, having 
remembered with what abruptness I quitted Orpet last 
evening ? I have many indifferent reasons in my budget. 
Am I fully convinced that it would be the manlier course 
to seek Ruth again, to take her aside for one quiet minute 
where no eye should see us, to shake her by the hand — I 
have not yet touched her hand — and say, " I am going to 
be married, Ruth, next month — ^to somebody else " ? I 
feel sure she would be interested. 

I start up. Have I been dozing ? I cannot say ; but 
I have long ceased to take notice how lavishly the river 
coins silver and spends it I go with my hot back to the 
sun, without haste and without delay. I reach the field 
where we had been hay-leading the day before. I look 
through a fenced opening in the tall hedge, beside a great 
elm-tree. The field is stripped and bare to the sun, which 
will soon deepen its delicate yellow to a lustier hue. The 
pitchers have ceased from their toil. What labourers 
remain in the field are on or about the stack. They are 
topping it up. Intermediate to the stacker on the steep 
roof and the teemer in the lessening waggon stands one 
in the steer-hole, receiving and delivering the hay by 
small forksful ; Tom Harris is raking down the ragged 
sidea The others stand round the beer-bottle. Like 
weary men they say little, and that at a low pitch. The 
sound of it comes to me as an intermittent murmur. 
There is no woman. I turn away. 

I go down the long winding lane that leads to Welham. 
The hedges seem to store the heat ; they are as still as 
walls, there is not a breath of wind. Presently I come 
within sight of Ruth's black gown and Salvation bonnet. 
She is not alone ; the Salvation captain walks beside her. 
He is talking, and she presumably is listening ; she is not 
talking. She carries her head less erect than usual; I 
can imagine^ if I like, thai sVve has looked on each 
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dandelion, cinquefoil, or clover-knob that my foot spares 
in the grassy lane. She bears a fork, not on her shoulder 
but staff- wise, the prongs in the air. I can fancy if I 
will, that it is a sort of spiky fence between her and the 
captain. His voice does not please me even when he is 
not preaching. 

By the first gate that offers itself I enter a field; I 
traverse it and the neighbouring one at my best walking 
pace, not under the hedge like an eavesdropper but in the 
midst. The captain's continuous voice reaches me but as 
a hum, as lamentable, I think, but not so loud as his 
preaching. When I come out again into the lane I am 
well ahead of the slow-pacing couple. I stand half a 
minute in the middle of the roadway ; I look back just 
once. She lifts her head, she sees me. He does not see 
me; he goes on talking and agitating his right hand. 
She apparently goes on listening. I turn my back to 
them and walk on at a somewhat quicker rate than theirs. 

I do not look back again, until I have reached the place 
where the lane loses its hedge upon one side and becomes 
a mere field road, a few cart tracks its only indication. 
Neither he nor she is in sight. I stand and wait what 
seems to be many minutes. She does not come round 
the last bend of the lane either alone or accompanied. I 
am leg-weary ; I lie down under the thick hedge. I did 
not sleep last night. The air is hot and motionless. The 
drowsy twir of one unseen green linnet seems now near, 
now far. Soon where there had been pain there is numb- 
ness; not ease, not forgetfulness of suffering, but an 
indistinct unactual vision of it through barely parted 
eyelids. 

I think that I have fallen asleep and am dreaming of 
voices that I know ; one a grave preaching voice, now at 
passionate pitch, a man's, the other a wotaaw'^^ ^\v\^ "^^^ 
I know. 
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" In the wilds of Africa, amid the atheism of France, in 
the darkness of East London, wheresoever the Spirit 
and the General calls us well go together, Ruth, and 
labour for Jesus hand-in-hand." 

" Fm not thinking of making a change. I'm well where 
I am ; the folk know me." 

" You may be summonsed to more extended spheres of 
usefulness. You've got a talent, Ruth. See that you 
don't hide it in a napkin. You've got the blessed Light of 
the Gospel day in your 'eart. See that you don't put it 
under a bushel, which signifies here any large vessel and 
might be periphrased into 'Don't cover it over with a 
pippin or a panshon.' The Saviour calls ; don't neglect 
or trifle with His voice." 

'* I hear it without ; I don't hear it within me." 

" How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
— and her too — that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation." 

" They are beautiful, they shine. But my feet are only 
made for a common country pad ; they've the dust of it 
on them ; they don't make no pretence to beauty." 

" Who hath despised the day of small things ? For a 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong 
nation. The dust upon your feet, Ruth, shall one day 
shine like an overlaying of silver. Likeways don't you 
despise the meanness of the instrument, if the Divine in- 
junction vouchsafes to speak through my feeble mouth. I 
don't say, my lips are my own ; who is lord over me ? I 
would but speak as I'm bid, would but open my lips (sig- 
nif3dng self-surrender) and leave the Lord to blow through 
them. The zeal of 'is 'ouse and the Army hath eaten me 
up. Don't He plead with you, Ruth, even now ? " 

There was a pause long enough for a shake of the 
head or other sign of negation to be made and taken note of. 
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"Open your ears; let them receive the word of the 
Lord ; be not rebellious. Open your ears, if haply the 
Lord speaketh." 

" I hear your voice, Captain Wilks." 

Another pause, longer than before, then the man spoke 
again at a yet deeper pitch, in a manner more restrained 
but more passionate. 

" You've caused me to look back, Ruth. It is a fear- 
some thing when a man looks back, who has journeyed 
so far as I've done with his eyes set straight forrards. 
No man having put his 'and to the plough, having once 
pledged himself to the Army, and looking back, is fit for 
the Kingdom of God. Terrible words, them! Am I 
imperilling my own salvation in my zeal for the conversion 
of others ? What shall it profit a man if he shall save the 
whole world and lose his own soul — his own soul ? Nay, 
surely, Ruth, there can't be backsliding in such a devotion 
as mine ? Surely not, when I feel the heat upon my lips 
as of 'ot coals from His altar ? " 

There was no answer. He spoke again in a broken 
voice, as though restraint were giving way to passion. 

" I call God to witness, and His witness is a faithful 
one, that my desire is that your service may be more fully 
accepted ; that you may go forth and sow the seed of the 
Word in wider fields, and at the last reaping may come 
again rejoicing bearing many many precious sheaves with 
you. Only let me walk by your side, Ruth, and rejoice 
with you. Come, I'll strike a bargain with you. Let us 
retire together into yond quiet field and there engage in 
prayer, loud prevailing prayer to God for your guidance 
in this matter, for a hour, for two hours, for three hours ; 
ay, until the night dews wet our pleading knees if you 
will, or through the long hours of darkness like wrestling 
Jacob. So we too may compel a blessing. Then what 
is made clear to your own 'eart after those exercises we 
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will here solemnly agree to accept as the Divine injunction. 
If it is to go forth, I go with you in renewed consecration ; 
if it is to remain, I too accept it as my call to labour also 
in this more confined field. So' only, Ruth, as we labour 
together." 

" I can't marry you, Captain Wilks." 

At which moment I discovered that I was awake. I 
opened my eyes and sat up. I saw Ruth at the same 
moment as she saw me. The man had his eyes fixed on 
her and saw nothing else. His cap had fallen, and the 
remorseless sun, untempered by any breeze, smote his 
bald crown until it shone again. They stood at the head 
of the lane, about twenty paces ofi". 

'* Have you any objection," he asked, " to marriage as 
marriage ? " 

" No, it's nothing to me." 

I thought I saw the red peep out above the dark eye- 
brows. If so, she drove it back on the instant, and then 
by contrast seemed paler than before. She looked neither 
at him nor at me. 

"You're wrong there, Ruth. Paul would only have 
liked to have slashed out again matrimony, but he 
dursn't, he'd no authority. It's a holy state, when entered 
into not carnally but for Jesus Christ's sake and the weal 
of the Army. Ruth, I feel as us two could haul a net 
across this wicked blasphemous land, and dror up such a 
draught that all men would stop and stare — and praise the 
Lord. And for all there are so many, yet shall not the 
net be broken." 

He may have said more ; I know not. For I had stood 
up ; had gone towards Ruth, and Ruth had come towards 
me. 

" Aren't you well ? " she asked. 

But he had turned; his face ordinarily so pale, was 
Hushed, and his bare bald head reflected the sun's glare 
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with a dull coppery glow. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder heavily. Had my thought been a sword, that 
hand would have been smitten off at the wrist. 

" Stop I " he cried hoarsely, and his eyes were as angry 
as his voice. " Refrain I As your spiritual 'ead under 
the chief I command ; as your brother in Christ I implore I 
Go not with him, enter not into his path, avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away. For such as 'im 
their way is in darkness ; they trip up again a straw. He 
is an infidel, a scorner, an atheist." 

She was more angry than I. 

" I know him better than you do," she said, " and he's 
nothing of the sort." 

With that she stuck her fork upright in the hot ground, 
came a step or two nearer, and held out her hand to me. 
I took it — it was the first time — and held it a little while. 
It did not lie idly in mine; it returned me a strong 
generous pressure. The captain smote the ground with 
his heel. 

"Be ashamed, backsliding believer I" he cried. "Let 
her go, hardened unbeliever I " he cried. " What com- 
munion hath light with darkness ? Though the light be 
a flickering unstable light, how shall it be joined in affinity 
with thick gross darkness, the shadder of death ? You've 
been washed in the blood, you've drunk of the fountain, 
you've been accepted at the throne, you've been admitted 
to the Army, and took the oath; you can't ever go 
back on it I Ruth, my beloved " — his voice, which had 
been loudly resonant, became thick and faltering — " Ruth, 
my beloved, my 'eart yearns for you. Who's this man ? 
What's he got ? I've got money in a building society ; 
I can offer you the immediate prospect of a Christian 
'ome with every comfort We'll have an 'armonium, 
and you shall learn it. I can do a little on the. cic>fwy«.- 
tina myseli^ Gospel tunes. Whatfs ttve \o^^ «c^^ ^^^' 
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ganrs of tbs wvsld to a Quistian's pormittabfe pleasures? 



But Roth refosed her hazid to his. 
''What else do yea want? Do yoa want a {Manner ? 
Welly say a planner, though if s a moie worldlj instro- 



StiH she refused her hand. 

^ It's not einarjbody as woold a^ a poor servant girl 
with nothink twice. Rnth ! Coosider the ^kvy of God. 
And consider me.* 

Stin she shook her headL 

Tm not an old man. Roth, and IH take better care of 
mysdf for the future. I shall have an object. A man 
needn't to break his XsosSl even for the spread of die Army. 
If I was to shave I shouldn't look so old, Rudi ; Fm not 
so <dd as I kxtk. But now I hear the cries of the lost in 
hell, n^t and day, and especially at night. They make 
my bed a torment to me. That ages me. If yon was 
beside me^ Roth, they wooldnrt troaUe me to die same 
extent Poor damned souls \ wliat fearfol eyes they have 
and what fearfol voices I Come. Well stand together 
on a high place and shout akxid of the Uessedness of the 
redeemed. They are dodied in white robes and pgdms in 
their hands ; they shall "onger no morc^ ncidier thirst any 
more. Come !" 

'' The God of all comforts comfort yoo. Captain VSniks." 

'' He don't comfort me^ and becaose of yoo He don't.'' 

I pitied the man ; his de^nir vras near kinfsman to my 
ovm heart. But I vras desiroos of ending this long and 
painfiil scene ; I vrent op to Roth, intending to lead her 
avray. He immediately seized her by her dressy and 
attempted to draw her out of reach of my ccmtaminating 
touch. He did it with soch unmannerly violence that her 
bodice was rent, and the white showed beneath the black. 
I did not need the red fire of her own eyes to kindle my 
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anger by. I did well to be enraged at so gross an insult 
to a woman, to the woman, her whom I loved, whom I 
had touched but once, and that only by the hand ; but my 
resentment exceeded ; the whole mob of my perplexed 
passions sprang up and rushed for that one vent. Ruth's 
hay-fork stood mischievously handy ; I snatched it out of 
the ground, I uplifted it, I sprang at him. I saw his face, 
nothing but his face, just on a level with mine ; it was 
darkly crimson. Then a blinding mist came before me ; 
I smote blindly. The blow fell ; I knew what I was 
doing, but was powerless to stop it. When I saw again, 
the man lay, as I knew he would, at my feet, dead, a 
corpse of my own making. 



CHAPTER XL 
THE FLIGHT 

I WAS awakened out of my stupefaction by the woman's 
voice : 

" Run, Sailor, run I " 

It was Ivy. I knew then what I had ever been on the 
brink of knowing ; then when it availed me nothing to 
know. 

" Run, Sailor I they moan't catch you here." 

She set one large hand on either of my shoulders and 
turned me about, so that I no longer beheld what I had 
done. 

" Mek haste away from here I " 

I had neither the will to go nor to stay. 

" Come ! I'll go with you." 

She gathered her black skirt in one hand, held together 
her rent bodice with the other, and ran before me. I ran 
after her, as though she held me in a leash. There were 
not one but three fresh-slain corpses behind me ; and the 
woman's was my mother. 

We fled down the winding lane, along the grassy bank 
of the river. The strong woman running by my side 
made me strong to run. There was no soul about to 
wonder why a man and a woman ran so fast. The police- 
man from whom I fled was the homicidal fate that lay 
upon our unhappy house. 

Still so long as she ran with me comfort ran with me, 

350 
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and I felt I had the strength to run to the end of the 
earth. But when we came within sight of houses she 
stopped. Then I stopped too, breathless, spent, unable 
to go one step further. She stood by me while I got my 
breath again. 

'* I'm going back now," she said. " I've done nothing ; 
they can't touch me. Look I this here footpath takes you 
straight the gainest road to Arby ; and there's a railway 
station at Arby. Run ! go a long way off, and never 
come back no more I God be ^" 

Doubtless she would say, " God be with you," but my 
hearing of it was not perfect, I missed the rest. 

She went swiftly back towards Welham; I slowly 
enough in the contrary direction. I felt as though I were 
left, not by one, but by all. Had she chosen to remain 
with me it would have been my duty to bid her go ; she 
had gone and I had an unjust feeling that her going was 
a desertion. But I had not proceeded many paces before 
she came running back, stirring an obscure flutter of hope 
underneath my despair. 

" Is it well with them ? " she asked. 

" It is well," I replied. 

And again she sped away more swiftly than before. 
The moment after I felt a doubting whether or not I had 
seen tears, great lid-swelling tears, in her eyes ; my sight 
was so untrue. But none of my senses were faithful to 
me ; I was dazed, like one who feels the less pain for the 
greatness of the blow. Still my feet found their way to 
the village and through it, without any guidance so far as 
I know. 

A loud whistle pierced the numbness that enwrapped 
my senses. I looked up. The station was at hand and 
there was a train about to leave it ; I heard the labour of 
its engine. A wild desire seized me — it being almo&t 
impossible — to travel by that train, Irvi^^e^d^V^^^'S^a^'* 
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form; the train was already on the move. But the 
obliging guard had seen me. 

" First or third, sir ? " 

He wrenched open the door, bustled me in, and banged 
it to again. 1 was no sooner in than I would have been 
out The exertion and excitement had shaken up my 
drowsy faculties ; I saw with a clearer perception than I 
had possessed since I beheld the death I had caused. 1 
understood my dull folly; I knew that it was the most 
prudent as well as the most honest thing to go back and 
bear the consequences of the misadventure. An impulse 
shot through my mind to stop the train at once and give 
myself up to justice; I did glance up at the directions for 
pulling the cord. I was struck. It seemed to me that I 
was in the same compartment which 1 had occupied in 
my journey to town the day before. 

One of those poor wags whose humour is in their pen- 
knives had by erasure transformed "train" to "rain," 
" Right " to " Pig," and so on. That was not conclusive ; 
there are more than two such penknives in the world. I 
looked about me. A railway train is a highly civilised 
thing; there is little individuality about it. Still there 
was the same dgar-bumt hole in the window-blind which 
I had yesterday coaxed to ascend, in order that I might 
have a wider view of what I travelled to and from. I could 
not be mistaken. I looked at my watch ; it was the same 
time, as the same train. I sat down and thought upon it. 

But before I had sat and thought I knew that I should 
not get out at the first stoppage, as I had intended to do. 
I knew that I was bound whither I had journeyed the day 
before ; that I had work to do in London before I retxumed 

to Welham. I did not decide, it was decided for me. 

• • • • • 

The Rayments were evidently entertaining. The whole 
hGuse4roikX was lighted up ; the broken murmur of voices 
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came through the open windows; likewise the fugitive 
squeal of a super-modest fiddle intricately eluding the 
approaches, learnedly amorous, of the grand piano. I 
sent a note up to Anna, and meanwhile was myself shown 
into the morning-room, a dimly-lighted apartment into 
which the litter of the whole house seemed temporarily to 
have collected. I had my back to the door when she 
entered. 

" You, Edward ? " she exclaimed. *' Why, this is 
delightful I Ah, you see it ? That is our latest acquisition ; 
the work of and a gift from that Mr. Pook, whom you so 
unceremoniously dispossessed last evening. He is in the ' 
house, and I shall expect you to apologise duly to him 
before you depart. Isn't it delicious ? " She turned up 
the lights that I might see it better. " Only your admira- 
tion of what I admire excuses you from turning and 
beholding your lady." 

I was perfectly self-possessed. As soon as I made 
outward use of my eyes, I saw and coldly estimated the 
painting on the wall towards which they were directed ; 
pretty women's faces and dresses, pretty boudoir furniture, 
pretty cut flowers, pretty certain of achieving the success 
they deserved. I set the painter of it down as knowing 
so much that he would never know any more. I turned, 
saying : 

" I wonder, Miss Rayment, what you, who have the gift 
to appreciate such work as this, could see in a raw yokel 
like me, so utterly destitute both of finesse and finish." 

She looked up into my face with femininely keen 
scrutiny. And I looked down on hers with an insight 
that was tempered by compunction. She was fair. Had 
I been less used to her fairness it would have impressed 
me more. She always looked her best under an artificial 
light and elaborately costumed. The soft fabric of Vnsl\^ 
dress was of pale green varied mlVv vi\v\\fc ^xA "a^ ^^s£^^^ 
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green, the combination of the ribbon grass and a favourite 
one with her. The absence of jewellery with the exception 
of a blue sapphire over her forehead suggested the young 
maiden. I did not perceive her perfumed fastidiousness 
so well but I saw another woman better, large-motioned, 
dark-robed and eyed, hot with hay-making and the sun. 

"Well?" she said, after she had looked and I had 
looked. " What else ? This is but prelude. You have 
not come solely to question my taste in pictures.'' 

" No, I have not. Sit down ; I have something for you 
to read." 

She sat down. I put an old newspaper into her dainty 
hands and pointed out the place. What I did shocked 
me ; the vile sheet looked so disgracefully unsuitable to 
be familiar with her spotless gloves and rest upon her lap. 
I felt as though I had introduced some beer-drenched sot 
to the intimacy of a lady's boudoir. 

'• It's fearfully musty," she said, holding it at a distance 
from her nose. *' What am I to do with it — besides enjoy 
the odour ? ** 

*'Read it, if you please," 

a i Worksop Wife-killing Case ' ? How ghastly I I 
suppose this is intended as a prenuptial warning ? " 

She tried to get up a little laugh, but it would not do. 
I walked the room. In a minute's time she threw the 
paper from her. 

" You have read it ? " I asked. 

" As much as I care to do." 

She gave a little shudder, and put her scented handker- 
chief to her nose, as if to wipe ofif the contamination. I 
took another newspaper from my pocket and unfolded it 
also. 

" No, no, not another ! " she cried, drawing back from 
it. 

"I must trouble you." 
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I held it before her, my finger at the heading, until at 
last she looked. 

" ' Dreadful homicide at * Another wife ? " 

" No, not a wife." 

*' Don't you think it's rather daylight reading ? Til look 
at it to-morrow." 

" I can't wait till to-morrow ; I've other business for to- 
morrow. I beg your pardon." 

She took it, but soon let it slip through the tips of her 
gloves to the ground, and pushed it away from her skirts 
with her disgusted foot. I approached her. 

" Have you seen enough," I asked, " to have gathered 
the substance of those passages ? " 

" I suppose so. I don't know. They seem to be passages 
remarkable for substance. I hope you have no more." 

"Not for your reading. And now, Miss Rayment, I 
humbly confess my fault. I acknowledge that I ought to 
have put those newspapers before you years ago ; or else 
— or else so have acted then that there would have been 
no need to produce them now." 

*' You're awfully oracular, Mr. Harrison." 

" My name is not Harrison, Miss Rayment. That boy 
mentioned in the second paper, at whose feet the slain 
man fell huddled " — as I spoke I saw him, broken-necked, 
hideously writhing — "that youth Edward Allison " 

" Oh, of course ! " 

''The woman who was slain was my mother, Sarah 
Allison ; the man who slew her was my father ; the other 
homicide was my father's brother — Reuben Allison, 
Richard Allison." 

" They will be wondering what has become of me." 

It would have been an offensive liberty on my part to 
have sought wrappage for those fair shivering shoulders, 
to have let it appear that I saw them, or in axv^ '^^.'^ ^^arcw- 
cerned myself about them. 
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"Allow me yet a few minutes. Years ago I had a 
plausible excuse— I don't justify myself; it was but a 
specious pretext — for my secrecy. I thought I had done 
with that terrible ()ast I had changed my name, I had 
grown a beard ; I thought I had done with it. But now 
I know better ; I have not done with it ; it is as present 
to me as what I myself have done to-day.** 

I paused, and no wonder ; I saw three corpses plainly 
before my eyes, a woman and two men, violently slain. 

*'Why not have told me yesterday? It would have 
been an excellent arrangement ; the newspapers first — do 
put them out of sight — then your kind — whatever else you 
had to say." 

" I couldn't yesterday/* 

''Why not?" 

" Because I was tempted to do it. To-day I've nothing 
to gain by it The fate of my family is on me too. I 
have killed my man." 

" I can't believe it ! Oh yes, I do believe it !** 

** I have come here first of all to acquit you of your 
promise, that I may not involve you in my disgrace. 
Now I am going back to suffer the penalty, whatever it 
may be." 

" How did it happen ? ** 

'' I struck him, and with such ill-judged violence as to 
kill him. He had insulted a woman." 

^ Ah ! you were nearly not telling me about that woman. 
Who is she?" 

'' You may read the reports of the inquest and trial ; 
she will be chief witness. Except this — this won't be 
in ^" 

"Yes?** 

*' That I love her better than any creature upon earth.** 

''Now we are getting to it. And she returns your 
love?'' 
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*' I think it possible." 

" Just possible ? " 

"She knows my real name and past history. She will 
speak the truth; she cannot do otherwise. All my old 
disgraces will return to me. But you, Miss Rayment, 
are detached from them. You may take up to-morrow 
evening's paper without any anxiety about its contents. 
You have only now to give me my dismissal." 

" You are in a hurry, doubtless, to get back to her ? * 

" I shall see her soon enough." 

" That's not the true Romeo style, even though Romeo 
have just fought with Tybalt." 

" She will be in the witness-box and I in the dock." 

" Do I understand " 

" That we are separated ? Yes." 

'* The coward ! " 

" I have never seen courage the equal ot what sits on 
her forehead." 

She seemed to be angered by what I said. 

"You know nothing at all about women, Edward- 
Allison. What do you know about me, for instance, and 
what is passing through my mind, you who stand there at 
that fixed distance from me ? You offered me marriage ; 
but that's an ordinary heroism. If you had vouchsafed 
to love me as you do her, if you had thought me worth 
killing a man for, should I, do you think, have cast you 
off so easily ? " 

It was not a question that I could very well answer. 

" Should I ? " 

" I don't know." 

I must have made a motion towards the doon 

"Stop. You came and proposed to me yesterday in 
that brigand-like fashion hoping I should refuse you ? " 

There was no escaping the answer. 

'' Yes." 
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" And I disappointed you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Stop I How do you know I sha'n't disappoint you 
again?" 

She rose up. There had gradually got to be the whole 
length of the table between us. She came to me. 

" The law can't be so very severe upon you for killing 
a man in defence of a woman. Can it ? " 

I shook my head. I knew that murderous blow had 
not gone in defence of the woman — she had not been in a 
moment's danger — but in angry revenge of the insult. I 
stood at the mercy of twelve men whispering together 
and one man sitting apart, and their ways of thinking 
were inscrutable to me, as mine to them. 

'* Stop again ! Unless you'd very much rather go. 
Like all geniuses you are dreadfully dense, Edward ; in 
patches. No, come a little nearer. Not because it is 
nearer, but because it's further from the door. Lend me 
those superannuated newspapers again for a minute." 

I handed them to her. She applied them to the gas- 
flame, and when they were well alight thrust them into 
the empty grate to burn themselves away. I made no 
effort to save them. 

" There ! Edward — Harrison. The smell of burnt paper 
isn't noxious, is hardly disagreeable." 

" You have not burnt the records of my disgrace." 

*' Say our disgrace ; we will face it together." 

She came to me and held out her hand. There was a 
glow on her face that made its beauty lovable, 

*' I'm going to disappoint you again, Edward." 

There is nothing so beautiful as a woman's generosity. 
I took the hand she proffered, bent over it, and kissed it. 

" Is that all ? " 

I kissed her on the lips, gratefully. 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE INQUEST 

My going to rest that night was one of habit's pretences. 
After lying a brief while I arose, feeling as though I had 
not slept for days, and should never sleep again. I 
had not expected to sleep; but had Anna not slept 
either ? Before I left my chambers in the morning, early 
as it was, a note was brought to me by one of Mr. 
Rayment's servants. A dainty monogram headed it in 
place of date, address, or other business-like information. 

''My dear Edward, — ^Just this wee note by way of 
good-morning, and to assure you I am ever yours. But 
if I should have to write or telegraph to you to-day, please 
say to what address. 

"Anna." 

To which I replied : 

" My dear Anna, — During the reading of yours and' 
answering it, I have striven to put away all thoughts 
save those which thank and admire. I will call for letters 
and telegrams as I have opportunity at the P. O., 
Cusham, Newark. Good-bye. 

" Edward." 

Before noon I was at Newark agaVtv, "V^Al «cl\nssv« 
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later I drove into Cusham. I alighted at the post-ofGce ; 
there was no letter or telegram for Edward Harrison, nor 
yet for Edward Allison. I asked in the latter name also, 
quite uselessly, with extreme repugnance, in order I 
believe to harden myself to the sound of it. I had a 
foolish feeling that everybody would be familiar with it ; 
as though they had had nothing to do the last fourteen 
years but wait for the next Allison homicide. 

Near by I passed an inn, at which even so early in 
the day a good deal of very business-like drinking seemed 
to be going on. There were many peeping loiterers 
about the door and windows, men, women and children. 
I asked a man who stood at the entrance to direct me to 
the police station. By his breath, speech and demeanour, 
I judged he had taken a walk from the bar to the 
doorstep by way of a short constitutional between two 
drams. He was in the civil serious sententious stage 
of drunkenness. 

"If yer want the station, sir, y'ull find it that-away, 
furder up the road ; but if yer want the sergeant, Vs 
inside 'ere at the inquest." 

" The inquest ? " 

" O* that rotten-'earted Salvation chap.** 

" Oh, *e wor a noat," said a vixen-faced woman. 

" What does a man want bein* so erligious, sir ? " 
asked my informant. 

I did not know. 

"Seems to me like wantin' to tek advantage o* God. 
But yer can't get round God, sir, that 'ow. No. 'E's 
like Wadd the grocer ; 'e don't gi'e extry weight becos o' 
friendship. If a man's erligious 's me, 'e's erligious 
anuff." 

" What did she want preachin' ? " said the shrill vixen. 
" Ah'd preach 'er, the huzzy, if ah'd to do wee 'er." 

" Want ? A husband for sartixi. All women's tricks 
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looks the same road. But not a sich un as that 'owlin* 
taller-faced steam'om neither." 

" She's no better nor him/' said the vixen. *' She's a 
noat an' all." 

" Why, a seed yer, Nan, a seed yer crewlamitin' after 
'er yersen a day or two back." 

** Then yer seed boz-eyed, yer gret fat-chapped swill- 
tub." 

" Yer seem to think y'er talkin' to your Jack, Nan." 

" A don't mek no sich soft mistake. My Jack's a man 
to yo." 

" A man ? 'E wor, Nan ; but 'e gen up, hafe a hour 
agoo— goo i'side an' look — an' ah'm 'ere yit." Then he 
turned his attention on me again. ''Yer may depend yer 
life, sir, she didn't kill 'im for a trifle. 'E was up to his 
little games, yer may depend yer life." 

I gazed at the man, astounded, stupefied. He returned 
me unaltered his civil vacuous stare. What did he 
mean ? I could not ask answer of such a tongue to the 
questions that surged within me. I pushed in and in- 
quired my way up to the room in which the inquest was 
being held. 

" Knocked at the door of the police station and requested 
t(> see me. I went out to her. That was at 5.17 p.m. 
She said, ' I have come to give myself up. I have caused 
the death of Captain Wilks.' " 

Those were the first words I heard, delivered in the 
police-sergeant's matter-of-fact official style. She sat on 
the other side of him, pale but collected ; she had her 
hands on her lap and her eyes upon her hands. I stood 
at the back of the room away from her. It was a longish 
room but narrow and low, with white-washed walls and 
the smell of the last club night about it. The public 
sat thinly around. Mr. and Mrs. Orpet were at the. 
coroner's elbow ; and I perceived lYiaX. >i)cvfc\aA"Nf ^ ^«x ^^'^ 
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had seen me before I had seen her. The policeman 
continued his evidence, dividing his attention betwet:n 
the coroner and his note-book. 

"I inquired her name. She replied, *Ivy Sivil.' 
' Same as commonly called Sister Ruth ? ' I inquired. 
She replied, ' Yes.' She said, ' You will find him at the 
end of Trent Lane,, nearly in Welham.' I inquired if she 
desired to say anythink more. She replied, 'No/ I 
read over to her what Fd took down and asked her if it 
was correct She replied, ' Yes.' I then took her into 
custody. She inquired if she might be allowed a needle 
and some black thread. I observed she'd a big tear at 
the top of her frock ; 'ere. I inquired how it had 'appened. 
She made no reply. I called of Dr. Westman, and we 
drove together to the place she'd said. We there found 
the corpse of a man on the ground, quite dead, fully 
dressed only his 'at off, apparently about fifty years of 
age, and no external marks of violence. There was in his 
pockets three shillings in silver, twopence ha'penny in 
bronze, a Bible and 'ymn-book, a clean handkerchief and 
a dirty un, a copy of the War Cry, sl bunch of " 

'* Does anything turn on these articles ? " inquired the 
coroner impatiently. 

" I can't say, sir — at present." 

*' Then keep them till you can say." 

After the sergeant had sat down, the coroner said 
again : 

**IvySivil — before I call Dr. Westman— do you wish 
to be sworn or to make any statement ? It is only fair 
to give you this opportunity, although in view of the 
very serious nature of this inquiry I think you would be 
well-advised to refrain from doing so, until you have had 
proper legal advice." 

Ivy stood up respectfully. She did not raise her voice 
nor lift her eyes ; but spoke quite distinctly, even to me. 
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" I don't want a lawyer, sir ; he couldn't undo whdt's 
been done. I was the cause of the captain's death. I 
am very sorry. I have nothing more to say." 

*' Do you wish to be sworn ? " said the coroner. 

" No, sir." 

As she sat down I went forward and tendered my 
evidence. 

'* Presently, sir," said the coroner. 

Ivy looked up at me, just one glance ; but I fancied that 
approval underlay the reproach of it, even as the paleness 
of her cheek was tinged with red. 

The doctor was then called ; a brisk little bald man 
with a tight mouth. He told us how and when and where 
the body had been found. That it was still warm, and 
that he judged death had occurred from two hours and a 
half to three hours previously. That it had been conveyed 
to the inn, where he had made a post-mortem examination 
of it. It was the body of an adult male, probably about 
fifty-six years of age, covered more or less throughout its 
whole surface with livid patches, especially about the 
head. There was no external wound, bruise, or other 
mark of violence, with the exception of a slight incised 
wound upon the right side of the chin. 

" Was that in any way connected with his death ? " 
asked the coroner. 

" Oh no, it was at least a day old, and was probably 
done with a razor during the act of shaving. In- 
flicted by himself probably from the direction of the 
stroke." 

The witness then described with much anatomical 
dilly-dallying how the organs of the body were mainly 
healthy ; how the heart, which was a weak one though 
not positively diseased, was congested on the right side 
and almost empty on the left ; how the lungs and brala 
were also congested, and the blood d^axV ^xA ^nssssss^^^- 
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He also told the jury on the invitation of the coroner 
what grumous meant. 

'*And what in your opinion, Dr. Westman, was the 
cause of death ? " said the coronen 

It may be imagined how I stayed my breath and listened 
for the answer. 

''Failure of the heart's action consequent upon the 
shock of a sunstroke." 

As I lifted my eyes their gaze was directed straight at 
Ivy, and hers at me. 

" Was it in any degree caused, aided or aggravated by 
any outward ill-usage or violence ? " 

" Certainly not ; and as a matter of fact there are no 
signs of any such violence. It was a very sultry day, and 
probably the deceased was in a state of considerable 
excitement immediately before death." 

My heart was so lightened that for the time being I 
seemed to have rid myself of all trouble. The death of a 
man is a fearful load on a man, whether there be justifica- 
tion much, little or none. 

I was next sworn, I was particularly examined as to 
the blow which I admitted I had aimed at the deceased. 
Had I really struck him, and if so on what part of the 
body? I could not say. Which the coroner, very 
naturally, said was highly unsatisfactory. He also 
inquired, very naturally, why I had been so tardy in 
producing myself and my testimony. I replied that I had 
been recalled to London that same evening by urgent 
business, and had only just returned. Which reply even 
to myself appeared less than satisfactory. 

The doctor, recalled, was asked whether such a blow 
could have been dealt without leaving any mark upon the 
body? Impossible. Assuming that no effective blow 
was struck, was the state of things that I had described 
consistent with the condition of the deceased, and 
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sufficient in itself to account for his death ? He answered 
that it was. 

Ivy Sivil could no longer refuse to take the oath. 
Asked whether she had heard the evidence that I had 
given, she answered "Yes." Asked whether it was a 
correct account of what had taken place, she answered 
that it was. She could not positively say whether I had 
struck the deceased ; I had thrust myself in between her 
and the captain. Yes, she saw the blow aimed ; yes, 
she saw the man drop ; but whether or no the fork-shaft 
touched his body she could not make oath. She was then 
asked somewhat tartly why she had not been willing to 
give evidence earlier in the proceedings. 

" Because I didn't want to be the first." 

''Well," said one of the jurors,," y'er a brave wench, 
that y'are. And a don't see neither use nor beauty in 
badgerin' yer wi' no more questions. If a rap on the nut 
could a med that theer captin any forrader at dyin', a 
think *e desarved to get it." 

He was sternly put down by the president of the court ; 
but it made us look for the jury, whom we had hitherto 
overlooked. 

"You may sit down," said the president of the court to 
Ivy. 

But she remained standing. 

" There seems to be no friend of the captain's here," 
she said, " but me ; there isn't even a lawyer to put in a 
bought word for him, him who has spoke so often without 
pay for others, I can't turn again him, if he did appear 
to stumble just at the end. I believe in those last few 
moments he wasn't himself. He never said those words, 
sir, and he never put out that hand. A man's life isn't 
wove in stripes, white and then black and then white 
again, like a bit of ribbon; and I'll never, never be 
persuaded " 
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" Stop I " cried the coroner sharply, perhaps not for the 
first time, the police-sergeant tapping her on the arm to 
enforce her attention. " I can't allow sermonising here. 
Sit down." 

Of course she had to sit, and all in good time the jury 
brought in a verdict "in accordance with the medical 
evidence." One juryman seemed desirous of appending a 
note of censure upon somebody, but found no seconder 
and was puffed out by the coroner. 

'* I can quite sympathise," said Mrs. Orpet to me ; " I 
never got a chance of slating a man who so jolly well 
deserved it, and you've been done out of yours." 

Ivy was angry. 

" Mr. Harrison wouldn't hit him now," she said. 

*' Well, I wonder that muff of a juryman, who wanted 
so bad to censure somebody, never thought of censuring 
him^ for dying a half second too soon." 

" De morttiis — hurm," said Orpet 

" Oh, if you're going to shy Latin at me in return for 
language " 

Ivy could not be formally discharged until she had 
appeared before the magistrates, but Mr. Orpet offered 
bail for her to any amount. The police accepted it in the 
sum of twenty pounds. 

'* Prefer to drive or walk ? " said Orpet to me on the 
steps of the police station. 

I preferred to walk. 

" Don't know that I don't myself." 

"So sorry to deprive Mr. Harrison, Si," said Mrs. 
Orpet, already seated in the pony carriage, " but I want 
your eighteen stones to ballast Buckle's cockiness this 
morning. Mr. Harrison must please excuse." 
'Well, you'll come on to us, I hope." 

i regretted that I was obliged to return to town that 
very evening. 
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'' Still that urgent affair in London 7 " inquired Mrs. 
Orpet. 

Still. 

She unfurled her whip. 

" Do you knoW| Mr. Harrison, I positively hate " — she 
seemed to be looking about for something to try her whip 
on — " hate urgent affairs in London." 

"Well," said Orpet, "whenever you come our way 
again — hurm — glad to see you." He shook hands with 
me. " Have knocked about a bit and been in the wars 
myself." He mounted beside Mrs. Orpet "Jump up 
behind, Ruth." 

" No, Si," said Mrs. Orpet, " Buckle doesn't understand 
a load of three." 

" The worse bred he. Afraid then, shall- have to beg 
you — hurm " 

What he was about to propose can only be conjectured, 
for at that instant the pony bolted off at a great pace 
towards Welham. Whereat Mrs. Orpet was not so taken 
by surprise, but she could turn on her seat and shake her 
whip at me, by way I suppose of farewell. 

Thus Ivy and I were left ; not alone, for all the neigh- 
bourhood had turned out to see us off. It had even 
stopped beer-drinking for five minutes, and the occupants 
of both tap-room and bar at the Three Horse Shoes 
opposite stood grouped on both sides of the door, as 
though they were going to be photographed in honour of 
the house. Of the rest the lazy ones stood at their own 
doors, the communicative at other persons' doors, the 
actively inquisitive and the children in a close ring about 
us at point-blank staring distance. But we walked through 
them side by side, and along the dusty highway towards 
Welham until the last of those who dogged our heels had 
fallen off. 

Or rather the last but one ; for soon ^Slet -^^ VaA. V5x 
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the village quite behind, and saw on either hand of i^4f t 
we looked, dusty green instead of dusty red, I felt my UiliQ^] 
side assailed by the sudden thrust of some blunt weapon,! i 
which on turning I found to be the crutch of a poor woman I 4 
who had come to a stand, breathless, in our rear ; a poorl'^^ 
sallow-cheeked thin-lipped cripple, with fierce fighting 1 ' 
eyes and a wild confusion of red hair overhanging her I 
narrow firowning forehead L^ 

" What is it, Rosey ? " said Ivy. y^ 

"Can't yer see a'm fair brucken-winded ? ** she panted l[^ 
peevishly. In 

We waited patiently until she had recovered a little, L 
when looking at Ivy and ignoring me, she said with a r 
sort of insolent respect : I 

" Beg pardon for proggin' the mester, but a couldn't I 
retch yo, an' a couldn't trail mysen no furder. Yo tew- || 
legged uns niver thinks to look behint an' see if a cripple's I 
hotchelin' after yer." I 

"I didn't know you were behint, Rosey, or I should | 
have looked." 

" Don't tell no lies ; yer don't want me to-day." 

" What sort of a day is this, Rosey, that I shouldn't 
want you ? Come, sit on the bank and rest. You always 
talk worse standing." 

She put out her hand under the cripple's elbow to lead 
her to the grassy slope. 

" No, om not a glutton ; a on'y wanted How strong 

yer 'and is, Ruth 1 It's a better stay nor this bit o' wood; 
it's like summat to sit on." 

By a sudden shift her restless eyes lighted on me. 

" What does he want," she said, " gawmin' at me as if 
a wor a wild beast show ? If 'e'd got a badly hip, 'e'd be 
as fow an' as fraunfreckled as me." 

I stammered an excuse under her fierce gaze. I could 
not deny that my eyes, captured by the wild singularity 
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of her countenance^ had been more intent on her than was 
mannerly. 

" He is my friend,** said Ivy. 

''He's non o' mine. Let *im look some other road 
There's plenty o' things to stare at besides me."* 

To please her I turned quite away firom them both. 

" Nay," she said, with an odd sort of relenting, " om 
not so greedy as all that comes ta Look at her. She*s 
good to look at, een't she ? " Then she again addressed 
Ivy, who still kept her firm hand under the cripple's elbow. 
" Y'ull 'ear a lot o' blother, so a just wanted to tell yer as 
ah'm glad the captin's swep' out o' yer road, wi'out yo 
haein' to do the dutty wuck yersen." 

** Nay, I'm sorry, very sorry, he's dead." 

" Ah'm not ; 'e niver was no preacher for me. Did *e 
think as hell wouldn't be hot anuff wi'out his breath to 
blow it up? Om thinkin' o' th' oad man an' Tom an* 
Tom's kid. Om non afeard for mysen, mind ; uz cripples 
couldn't get bunt, we should push the fire back with our 
crutches." 

*' The Master's love and mercy, Rosey, are tenting you, 
as if you was the only one in the fold," 

"Ah, a like them bits about feedin' the poor, not wi* 
brucken ofials but hull loaves an' hull fishes, an' healin' 
the lame, not wi' mucky harassin' plasters but a kind 
kind wud. Ah, wom't them lucky beggars as was 
unfort'nate in His day ? " 

" He's still going about ; He's still here, Rosey, in our 
village, calling on us by house-row, just the same." 

"Nay, it's noat the same, 'E comes so quiet an* *E 
touches so gentle. A've bin bro't up rough, an' a feel 
best what pains me. Them touches as a can't see on'y 
gi'es me the creeps." 

" He's strong too, though He's so gentle. If He '^-^ 
to be rough, He'd shake the sea and \.\ie drj VwA? 
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'' Ah, like anuff, an' then a should swear an' be in no 
end of a fussle. Om gooin'." 

She stumped away a few paces, then turned again. 

" Would they reckon it cheeky on me " — I had to fancy 
some slight lift of her eyes or other gesture by which to 
indicate the high heavens — " if a was, just for once, to say 
' God bless yer ' ? " 

" Say it, Rosey ; I do need a blessing to-day." 

" God bless yer, then. Becos y'er gooin' away." 

She put her weight to her crutch and abruptly turned 
from us. 

" What makes you think so ? " 

She looked back over her shoulders to answer. 

'' Ah dunno, it's all the bloomin' talk." 

Again she stumped away, muttering as she went, 
'' Yer might as well be dead if yer don't believe a bit o' 
what they blether." 



CHAPTER XLII 

THE CONCLUSION 

Ivy and I resumed our walk down the dusty way. We 
knew, Ivy as well as I, that we should soon be coming to 
a sharp turn in the road, when I should have to stop and 
stand and say good-bye and go back ; and that good-bye 
I seemed to be saying all the way. 

We were not talkative, but somewhere during our two- 
mile walk I said, " So you were willing to have saved me 
from shame at the expense of your own ? " 

" I didn't see as they could hang me." 

" Neither would they have hanged me." 

" You were always so proud." 

I did not thank her, I did not try ; I made my breath 
slow, and then said, " Ivy " 

There seemed so much in that one word that I made a 
stay there as though it were a sentence complete ; until at 
last she answered, " Yes ? " 

" I am going back to London to marry." 

" I know you are. I saw it on your face yesterday. 
Else I shouldn't have telled you to go; I should have 
known it was no use." 

" I have been loosely pledged to her for some years. I 
told her all last night, and she is staunch to me. Now 
I am irrevocably bound." 

" God bless her." 

" If I have been thoughtless in lVv\^ xoaXXec, Vst^^ ^^' 
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There have been times when the sun shone and the river 
looked so like the old river, that I have clean forgotten 
her/' 

" I forgive you." 

When she lifted her eyes she said, "YouVe a great 
person now. She must be a fine and proud woman. But 
she didn't know you when you were a boy." 

She seemed to be dwelling on that for a while, before 
she said again, " You were always looking up at the sky 
or down on the river, I often wondered what you saw in 
'em more than any other body did — then. But she 
knows ; she's a high-learnt lady I don't doubt" 

" She can talk cleverly about many things." 

"Ay." 

Some time thereafter, not immediately, I asked her why 
she had changed her name. 

" The good woman," she said, " who fetched me into 
the Army — she's at rest now from preaching and from 
prayer — took me quite to her heart. She was a lone 
creature too, and she had me to live with her. What bit 
I know she taught me. Her name was Naomi, and she 
used to call me her Ruth ; friends in the Army knew me 
by the name of Sister Ruth, and somehow it has stuck to 
me ever since." 

"I should like to hear all that has befallen you since we 
separated. But this is not the time. Another time, 
when this that is new is old. Or perhaps you would 
write ? " 

" Nay, my pen's slow, and my thoughts go without it. 
I'm no scholar, like you — and her. I can read the Bible, 
that's the main of my learning." 

"Another time then. Yet you can preach, and that 
seems to me a harder thing than to write." 

" Does it ? Nay, the tongue's what God has given us, 
but the pen's a little scratting tivmg lVv2l vie've made for 
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ourselves. Maybe I shall preach no more. There's 
a weight on my tongue. But if God wills He can take 
it off." 

'' I have the same feeling ; as though I could never 
paint sky or water or the green earth or the face of man 
again. But, as you say, the Maker of the hand is also the 
Master of it." 

I could fain have wished that sharp turn in the road to 
keep receding before us, so that we might still have walked 
on for ever and ever, even in such a broken sort of enjoy- 
ment as we then possessed in each other's company. But 
it stood still, like fate, and at the appointed time we came 
to it. We made no long stoppage. We shook hands. 
While she held mine I knew that she was praying in- 
wardly ; the solemnity of it overspread her features, like 
a serene cloud. We said " Good-bye, Ivy," and " Good- 
bye, Sailor" ; "God bless you, Ivy," and " God bless vou^ 
Sailor " ; then went our diflFerent ways. 

I walked fast, my only thought to get to Newark and 
London and my destiny as soon as possible. Halfway 
through the village of Cusham a girl came running after 
me with a telegram in her hand addressed to Edward 
Harrison. I had passed the post-ofSce without a thought 
of it, but the post-mistress had seen me and recognised 
me as the caller of the morning. I went as far as the inn. 
Burgess's, where I hoped to hire a trap to convey me back 
to Newark, before I opened it. I was not absolutely un- 
grateful for the words of consolation or encouragement 
which I expected to find within the buff envelope, but I 
had no expectation that they would be aimed at the pain 
from which I was suffering. However I did open it at 
last. 

" Mother refuses consent Awfully distote&^fcA.* '^Vasfc 

release." 
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Seven words ! just sixpenn'orth with the address. 
Never had sizpenn'orth of anything since first the coin 
was struck made more difference to the inside and out- 
side of a man. So she had repented ? Fie on me, I had 
ahnost said relented. The morning light, which new- 
colours everything, had drawn the pallid brush of re- 
consideration over her night courage, while it had shown 
up to better and better advantage the miraculously 
balanced reds and whites — mere blush and innocence — 
of the respectabiUty she was hazarding, the prismatic 
gaudinesses of London society, and mayhap — who knows ? 
— the tricky cleverness of Mr. Whaf s-his-name's presen- 
tation picture. 

Whether or no, I bore her no grudge. I tinned back 
to the little post-office and wrote her out the release she 
desired ; as mere addendum to which I briefly recounted 
the issue of the inquest, and finally bade her God-speed 
in the way that she had taken for herself. When I had 
affixed the penny stamp thereto and dropped it in the 
hollow-sounding box, I had done with Anna Rayment. 

I also wrote a short note of one word, "Come," on 
a card, placed it in an envelope and addressed it to 
'' Sister Ruth." That I might make sure of a messenger, 
I hired a boy in the village to cany it to Welham. I 
never was so deceived in any boy as in that. He seemed 
a brisk quick-motioned long-limbed fellow; and not to 
be too exacting, I allowed him a good hundred yards' 
start of me. But in the double of that distance I had 
overtaken him. Four times in the first mile I gave him 
a hundred yards, and four times I caught him up. He 
went as dully as a donkey. 

" Can't you walk any faster, boy ? " I asked. 

" I could if I was to run," he replied, 

" Run then." 

He did run, or make a pretence of it ; nevertheless I 
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was soon level with him again. I noticed that for all his 
sluggishness he certainly perspired a great deal, and was 
also much distressed in his breathing. I began to pity 
him; he was by no means so strong as he looked. I 
took the envelope from him, paid him his promised 
reward, and sent him back no wise loath ; I myself sped 
on to Welham with the haste of one who is his own 
messenger. At a cottage in the village I procured a 
sharp-eyed little girl to deliver my note at the house. 

" Do you know Sister Ruth ? " I asked. 

"Oh yes. She preaches; like a mester. Ah shall 
preach when om goin' i' twelve. But a sha'n't wear them 
fow bonnets. A shall wear a bonnet like Mrs. Orpeck's ; 
wi' fevvers." 

" Well, you must ask for Sister Ruthj and give this to 
her." 

" Mun a wait for a ranswer ? " 

" No." 

" Mun a wait for a bit o' bren jam ? '* 

" Certainly ; run on, there's a good girl.** 

Speedily, as it seems even to me. Ivy comes out, with 
a snowy white apron over the black, and her hands white 
too with flour. There is a tumult of alarm on her 
face ; but it subsides as soon as she sees me, before I have 
spoken ; as suddenly as the grass ceases to shudder when 
the breeze has passed. 

" Take your apron off, put your bonnet on, and come 
out," I say ; " Fve something to tell you." 

A red commotion drives the last of the pale from her 
cheeks ; she laughs and says : 

" You mustn't order about like that here, Mr. Harrison. 
I've this pudding to finish and then I've the cows to 
milk. They're calling me now, poor things." 

I can hear their long-drawn lowing at t\\<t basSiL ^il ^^ 
house. 
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" Then I must come and see you milf 

" If I didn't just think so 1 " 

It is not Ivy who answers, but Mrs. Orpet She 
is peering over the holly hedge separative of flower 
garden from kitchen entrance ; upon tip-toes as I judge, 
a precarious footing supported by a gentle handling of the 
prickly bush. Ivy runs back into the house. 

" rd have bet anything I But what about that awfully 
urgent Metropolitan affair?" 

" It is settled." 

"Settled? How?" 

" By telegram." 

"By George 1 You're a contemporary after all, Mr. 
Harrison, I thought you flourished before the telegraph 
was invented. Well, I just tell you what ; if you ruin our 
dinner so unmercifully by first spoiling our assistant cook's 
temper and then whisking her ofi* altogether, the least you 
can do is to come back and help us to eat that pudding." 

Whereupon I should be uttering my thanks, but 
suddenly I lose sight of her. I hear an ejaculation 
which is evidently meant for " Dash it 1 " followed by 
"That's what little beggars get for trying to make 
themselves big ones." She has lost her balance and 
fallen into the inhospitable arms of the hedge. 

" Coo'ench, coo'ench, coo'ench ! " 

I hear Ivy's voice, calling the longing cows to her 
milking-paiL I am quickly round in the crew-yard. I 
have a very indistinct remembrance of inquiring afl:er 
Mrs. Orpet's injuries to dress, skin or temper; I hope 
I did what was polite. Ivy stands at the gate while 
the milkers come in from the pasture, holding their 
patient heads low. 

" Coo'ench, coo' then 1 " 

She has thrown a white cotton hood lightly over her 
dark hair, its loose strings iVosA. ^q^daxv^ V«s: back, and 
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her dress is protected by a rough harden apron. Her 
sleeves are rolled up and discover arms in form and 
hue like those of a wood goddess. I go with her to 
the cool milking-shed, and help to fix the chains round the 
sleek necks of the herd. Then I stand by, watching 
the shapely dexterity of her strong hands, and listening 
to the rhythmic spurt of the milk, with the beasts' loud 
breathing and the champing of their jaws for undersong. 

" Quiet, Daisy, quiet, wench 1 " 

Her hood is tilted so that I can see her neck well, 
and her face being hidden I have undisturbed opportunity 
for studying it; dark-skinned, lithe, robust, yet slim, 
swimming into the amplitude of her shoulders, finely 
losing itself — yet never quite lost — under the dusky 
tendrils of her hair. 

We do not say much. What need is there to say 
much? Any one who was listening would think milk- 
ing cows to be a very serious affair. I ask her whether 
she considers the wild scream of the pee-wheep which 
is circling overhead a happy or unhappy sound. 

" A happy one," she says. " Set your foot. Primrose." 

She puts her head to Primrose's sleek flank and her 
hands to the ripe teats. Plup, plup, plup I sings the milk. 
When I shall feel the pressure of her cheek to my body, 
I will not bear it so stupidly as Primrose does. Mean- 
while I watch the play of her tireless wrists. 

" What did you think of me. Ivy, when I saw you, and 
did not know you ? " 

She looks up at me over her shoulder, and says : 

" I thought I must have grown a goodish bit." 

" Td grown too, hadn't I ? " 

"Ay, but you'd a many many things to think about. 
When the mind's set on one or two, it isn't so easy 
deceived about them." 

" And was that the case with 'jomi^^Iv^'^^^ 
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She does not answer, unless the withdrawal of her face 
be an answer, and I say no more. 

At last the cows have all been milked, and driven fortl: 
again ; the milk has been carried across to the dim dairy 
and deposited in the shallow pans — Ivy held the sile, while 
I lifted the pails — the coarse brown apron has been 
removed, the hands rinsed in the cool water, the sleeves 
unrolled, and we stand together in the gate-stead through 
which the cows have passed. The sun is kinder than it 
was in the heat of the day. We step together on the 
tufted grass. We do not speak; we look straight 
forward. By-and-by we find ourselves in some green 
quietude. There we stand, there we look, I into her face, 
she into mine, until a great trembling falls on me for 
fear of the beauty of her face, and I put my arms about 
her, and draw her to me to hide it away. When my 
courage is grown, I hold her again a little way from me 
and kiss her on the reddest of the red, once in the name 
of Ivy and also in the name of Ruth ; and I do not know 
which kissing is the dearer to me. 

She bursts into tears, a short quick shower. I ask hei 
why she weeps. 

" Because it has been so long," she says. 

We walk on in the unordered way of happiness. In a 
little while she laughs ; not a loud bold laugh, but such as 
the leaves tremble with, when they are stirred not by the 
wind but their own happiness. I ask her why she laughs, 

" Because it has been so short," she says. 

And across the field I can just see the silvery glint, 
dividing greens, of the friendly river. 
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